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SOME REFLECTIONS ON SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
AND TEACHING IN INDIA 


A. M. Shah 


ny one who surveys the sociological profession in India since the 

1950s would be struck by the enormous growth in its size. For example, 
the number of Life Members of the Indian Sociological Society has grown from 
less than 100 te more than 1,500 during this period, and there are many other 
members of the profession who are not members of the Society. It is a matter of 
regret that the output of sociological research and writing is meagre in 
comparison to the size of the profession. However, compared to the sociological 
literature in the 1950s, an impressive body of literature has grown over the last 
40 years. A prominent feature of this growth is the branching out of the subject 
into specializations, such as industrial sociology, sociology of education, 
medical sociology, political sociology, and so on. We can no longer speak of 
Indian sociology as consisting of the sociology of caste, village and the joint 
family alone. 

It is indeed a pleasure to watch the flowering of new themes in sociological 
research and writing. However, one also notices a growing neglect of the 
traditional areas of research. One such area is that of village studies. We should 
recognize that the village studies of the 1950s and 1960s laid a solid foundation, 
both empirical and theoretical, for Indian sociology. One may argue that exactly 
the same kind of village studies need not be carried out now. However, to not 
carry out village studies at all would be a grave error. To know what is 
happening in villages after a gap of 30 to 40 years is absolutely essential. We 
need to know whether or not the village community has really disintegrated, as 
we thought it would. And if it has, what is the new social configuration in which 
the villager now lives. We need to know the shape of the various social 
institutions in village society today. To arrive at this knowledge it will be 
necessary to carry out field studies in villages in different parts of the country. 


Presidential Address at the 20th All India Sociological Conference held in Mangalore, December 
29-31, 1993. 
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The caste system is another traditional area of study which is not receiving 
the attention it once did, despite the fact that caste continues to be a potent force 
in society. Its role in politics has increased greatly after Independence, and has 
increased further since the agitation for the implementation of the Mandal 
Commission’s report. While sociologists are alive to the political aspect of 
caste, they seem to be neglecting its other aspects. For example, we are in the 
dark as to how the large caste complexes or horizontal units are mobilized for 
political action. What unites and divides a horizontal unit? How far is it possible 
to say that large horizontal units like the Yadavas, Jats, Marathas, Kolis, 
Lingayats, Okkaligas, Kammas or Reddis are always united? If yes, how? If 
not, how? Can we say with confidence that the old sub-caste and sub-sub-caste 
units have completely lost their relevance? At least a part of the answer to these 
questions seems to lie in the field of marriage and kinship. We also continue to 
be in the dark about the nature of caste in urban centres. 

It is essential to investigate the field of marriage more intensively and 
extensively than we have done so far. Most of the work on marriage has for 
long been focused on the prevalence of close-kin marriages in south India and 
their absence in the north, within the general framework of the descent versus 
alliance theories. This is good as far as it goes. But it has ignored the role of 
other factors, like wealth and status of the family and personal qualities of the 
individual, in arranging marriages. Further, the traditional idea of arranged 
marriage was kept in the background and not examined. The gap in our 
knowledge about marriage has widened greatly since the age of marriage began 
to rise and the ideology of freedom of the individual in choosing a spouse (often 
called ‘love marriage’) began to be advocated during modern times. 

When child marriages were common, children were spared the anxieties of 
finding a spouse; only parents and elders experienced the anxieties of getting 
their children married. Today, however, both the younger and the older 
generations experience these anxieties. There are tensions on both sides. 
However, adjustments to new forces seem to be taking place in imperceptible 
ways. The selection of a spouse seems to be becoming a joint exercise for 
parents and children. While children do enjoy some freedom, they do not ignore 
the sentiments of parents. And similarly, while parents want their ideas to be 
accepted, they do not always force their children to accept them. Parents seem 
to be trying to soften the impact of new ideas in subtle ways through the process 
of socialization. Freedom thus seems to be exercised within constraints in the 
choice of a spouse. Serious sociological research is required into the factors that 
affect the choice of a spouse in the changing situation as also into its 
consequences for family life in the country. 

Choice in the selection of a spouse affects other structures and institutions as 
well, The reason is that endogamous marriage is a basic mechanism to maintain 
the identity of an ethnic group. For example, have Hindu-Muslim and 
Hindu-Sikh marriages decreased due to recent political conflicts between these 
religious communities? This is an area which needs research. 
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As regards marriage among Hindus, we must understand the problem of so 
called inter-caste marriages. On the one hand we observe that the number of 
inter-caste marriages is increasing, which should mean that the boundaries of 
caste maintained by the rule of caste endogamy are weakening. On the other 
hand, however, we observe that caste boundaries are being emphasized to draw 
the benefits of reservations from the government. It appears therefore that 
inter-caste marriages are not taking place among the Backward Classes, who 
constitute the bulk of the population and live mainly in villages. Inter-caste 
marriages seem to be taking place mainly among the upper castes living 
primarily in urban centres. Is it possible to say that the upper castes are trying to 
forge an alliance on class lines and are cementing this alliance by arranging 
marriages among them to maintain their hegemony? The situation seems to be 
more complex, however, because most of the so-called inter-caste marriages 
seem to be inter-sub-caste and even inter-sub-sub-caste marriages. Every caste 
is evolving strategies to keep marriages within its boundaries. The latest 
strategy is to organize what are called marriage melas. What is needed is a 
thorough study of relation between caste and marriage in the new situation. 

One of the most significant developments in Indian sociology during the last 
two decades has been the development of gender studies. This has thrown up 
many challenges for the study of the family and marriage. On the other hand it 
is beginning to be realized among scholars of gender relations that their studies 
need to be integrated with those of the family system as a whole. I would submit 
that it is essential to chalk out an Indian path in this field and not follow 
Western paradigms blindly. The reason is that in India we do not as yet face the 
possibility of the weakening of the family but rather the possibility of the 
weakening of the joint or extended family. Gender relations have to come to 
terms with this hard reality. 

The rapidly growing population of the old and aged is posing another 
challenge to the study of the family in India. There are no prospects of the state 
providing social security to the aged in the foreseeable future and therefore the 
family will have to continue to take care of the aged. Will the family be able to 
perform this function satisfactorily? A great deal will depend upon the way the 
older and the younger generations are able to make adjustments in the face of a 
new challenge. 

Gender relations, the situation of the aged, and the situation of children — all 
these will have to be viewed in the context of the entire complex of family, 
kinship and marriage. Any attempt to view one in isolation will lead to serious 
distortions in understanding as well as hamper us in finding solutions. While 
challenges to the study of the family are thus growing, the interest in its study is 
not growing to the same extent. This is one more traditional area of research 
being neglected. 

In shaping the future of Indian sociology a Jot more attention than has been 
given so far will have to be given to urban studies. According to the 1991 
Census, more than 27 per cent of India’s population now lives in towns and 
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cities, a percentage that is increasing rapidly. Moreover, urban society is 
exerting an enormous influence on village society and on the total social 
system. However, the sociological study of urban society has not grown to the 
same extent. I would submit that it is necessary to work out a strategy of urban 
studies. In this context it is worth recalling that the progress of rural sociology 
was due to the fact that a large number of field studies of villages were 
conducted in different parts of the country in the 1950s and 1960s, and that a 
large number of most distinguished sociologists, both Indian and foreign, were 
involved in conducting these studies. The sound development of urban 
sociology requires a similar movement to conduct field studies in towns and 
cities in different parts of India. A field study in a city cannot, of course, be a 
replica of a field study in a village. It has to be different and must be carefully 
planned. But if we wish to have a holistic view of-urban society, field studies in 
urban centres are absolutely essential. I have a strong suspicion that at least 
some of the general paradigms of the nature of Indian society and culture are 
based almost exclusively on rural studies or on partial, if nct false, notions of 
urban society. The development of a sound urban sociology will enable us to 
evolve a more balanced and integrated view of Indian society and culture. 

One may argue that a study of a factory, a government office, a hospital or a 
school in a city is also a study of urban society. This of course is true. However, 
what we need is a holistic view of urban society. This can best be done by 
carrying out studies based on urban neighbourhoods. These studies should 
locate the urban man in his household and family, his network of kinship and 
marriage, his caste and religion, his friends and work mates, his voluntary 
associations, and so on. They should then be related to studies of the specialized 
institutions in the city. The challenges of urban society are many and varied, 
and it is time Indian sociology geared itself to meet them. 

The recent violent conflict between the major religious communities in the 
country has once again focused attention on religion as a powerful force in 
Indian society and culture. That this conflict should generate debates and 
discussions on secularism versus religion and on the political manifestations of 
religion is understandable. However, the problem of understanding religion in 
the day-to-day life of the people and of understanding the processes of change 
in every religion remains a sociological challenge. Religious identity is defined 
not only by the situation of conflict encountered in a plural society, but also by 
what goes on within every religion. A study of the latter is as important as that 
of the former. 

Unfortunately, the study of religion is not accorded the priority that it 
deserves in sociology today. There are many university departments of 
sociology where the subject of religion is not taught at all. And research on the 
subject is meagre. ; 

It also seems to me that recent sociological research on religion in India has 
concentrated on ideas and symbols in religion rather than on the social. 
organization of religion. This is partly due to the fact that for a long time 
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sociologists have considered Hinduism to be a religion without formal 
organization. This view needs to be revised, and greater attention given to the 
study of social organization of Hinduism. 

One of the most important social organizations in Hinduism is what is called 
panth, marga or sampradaya, which may be translated as sect in English. 
Unfortunately, sociologists have not given sufficient importance to its study and 
not recognized its role in the totality of Hindu social organization. For example, 
in the recent collection of readings on religion in India compiled by Professor T. 
N. Madan (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1991), which is otherwise a very 
sound collection, there is no reading on sects and the word ‘sect’ does not figure 
in the index. 

It is difficult to state anything conclusive about the population of various 
sects in the absence of extensive research on the subject. However, I would 
venture to state on the basis of my limited knowledge that the population of 
almost every sect has been increasing. It is noteworthy that when a sect recruits 
more members it does so not by conversion from other sects but by drawing 
non-sectarian Hindus into the sectarian fold, which is generally a slow and 
imperceptible process. Since sectarianism is a pronounced feature of religion in 
urban communities, the recent high rate of growth of urban population has 
contributed to the growth of a sectarian population. It is also noteworthy that 
Hindu migrants to foreign countries have carried sectarian affiliations with 
them. One can see Hindu sectarian symbols even in the subways of London and 
New York. 

Membership of a sect promotes exclusiveness in several respects — 
exclusive worship of a set of deities chosen out of the Hindu pantheon, 
exclusive performance of certain rituals, exclusive reading of certain sacred 
texts, exclusive belief in a certain set of philosophical and theological ideas, and 
above all, belongingness to an exclusive social organization. From one point of 
view, sectarianism thus promotes divisiveness in the field of religion, but from 
another point of view it promotes pluralism in the society. We have very little 
knowledge about interrelations between various sects at various levels within 
Hinduism. In particular, we should try to assess the nature of interaction 
between leaders of various sects and whether it indicates any cohesive view of 
Hinduism. 

It is significant that almost every sect recruits members from more than one 
caste in a region, and that the membership of every major sect is spread over 
more than one region. The local sectarian group in a large city like Bombay or 
Delhi tends to be composed of members belonging to several different regions 
and to several different castes in each region. A certain ideology of equality 
prevails among them. While sect does not obliterate the barriers of caste, it 
surely cuts across caste and softens its rigidities. Sociologists have yet to work 
out the implications of the cross-cutting relationship between caste and sect in 
the village, in the city, in the region, and in society as a whole. 

From what little I know of a few sects, I would venture to say that there are 
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reformers and even rebels in almost every sect. They are very articulate, if not 
creative, persons. They chalk out new programmes of action. Many of them set 
up modern institutions like hospitals, schools and colleges in addition to 
ashrams, temples and pathsalas. Many of them are also learned and publish 
literature and give discourses, reinterpreting scriptures. The future of Hinduism 
will depend a great deal on how changes will take place in sects due to the 
efforts of such reformers and rebels and not merely on how religion is used by 
political parties for political gains. 

A significant development in our profession during the last two decades has 
been regionalization. This is largely a result of the increasing number of 
teachers of sociology in universities and colleges and now even in higher 
secondary schools in every region. For various reasons there is greater 
interaction among sociologists within a region than between them and those in 
other regions. Examiners, including those for Ph.D. dissertations, and members 
of Boards of Studies, Committees of Courses, and other academic bodies are 
usually appointed from within the region. In almost every region there is a 
regional sociology association and in some regions there are even sub-regional 
associations, like the Mangalore Sociology Association. These associations hold 
annual conferences and seminars. The regional language is usually the medium 
of discussions. Some of the associations publish journals, usually in the regional 
language, but sometimes also in English, like the journal of the Mangalore 
Sociology Association. It is necessary to make a survey of these associations 
and their activities, as also a comparison with similar associations of other 
social sciences. 

A more fundamental change has been the teaching of sociology in regional 
languages. At one stage, although students were taught in the regional language, 
their teachers used to read sociological literature in English and some of them 
wrote original books and papers in English. Today we have reached a stage 
where many teachers do not read sociological literature in English. Teaching, 
not only at the undergraduate but also at the postgraduate level, is carried on in 
the regional language. The number of M.Phil. and Ph.D. dissertations written in 
regional languages is also increasing. 

All this raises the important question of the quality of teaching and research 
and of sociological literature in regional languages. I am not aware of the 
situation in all the regions. It is possible that some regional languages have done 
better than others in publishing sociological literature. Some have produced 
both good translations and original works. Some research institutes have taken 
considerable initiative in this field. It is necessary to make a survey of this 
literature in different languages, and to provide summaries of various books and 
articles in English. 

We have to examine how far the available sociological literature in a 
regional language-is. used in the educational process. My experience of 
examining a few M.Phil. and Ph.D. dissertations in Gujarati indicates that even 
the available literature in the regional languages is not fully utilized by research 
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students. Not to use relevant literature in the English language is bad enough, 
but not to use regional language literature is deplorable. The latter amounts to a 
very poor standard of scholarship. I may also mention that in many dissertations 
the quality of the regional language is also poor. In other words, we are 
confronted here not just with the problem of English language versus regional 
language but also with the fundamental problem of the poor linguistic and 
scholastic abilities of M.Phil. and Ph.D. students. 

The state of teaching at the B.A. and M.A. levels is even worse. We are 
swamped by large numbers of students, many of whom do not have a genuine 
interest in learning sociology. This is of course a general problem of higher 
education in the country. Nevertheless, we should ask ourselves: Do we as 
teachers in sociology give even minimum justice to our profession? The syllabi 
are not updated regularly. I am shocked to find that textbooks like those by 
Maclver and Page, which were out of date even when I was a student, continue 
to exist on the syllabi of many universities, in English as well as in regional 
languages. We have really made MacIver and Page immortal! What seems to 
have happened is that certain textbooks were translated into regional languages 
in the 1960s and 1970s and they were then included in the syllabi. The entire 
system of teaching and examination and the business of guide books and 
coaching classes evolved around these textbooks. A vicious circle developed. 
Today, there is no incentive to translate or write new textbooks. The vicious 
circle is becoming more and more vicious. The end result is that we are 
transmitting knowledge of sociology which is out of date by 30 to 40 years. 

I should clarify that I am not arguing against writing sociological literature 
or teaching sociology in regional languages. There are, of course, strong 
arguments in favour of cultivating sociology in the regional languages. There is 
a growing realization that there is nothing like a universal science of society 
with universally valid concepts and theories, and that society and culture should 
be viewed with the help of people’s own ideas and concepts. One should try to 
get the insider’s rather than the outsider’s view of society. There is a call for 
indigenizing sociology and social and cultural anthropology. From this point of 
view, the right thing to do is to cultivate sociology or social and cultural 
anthropology in regional languages. 

To cultivate sociology in any regional language, however, is not an easy 
task. It cannot be done overnight. However, to improve the situation as it exists 
today certain preliminary steps need to be taken. First, recognition should be 
given to good research done in the regional languages. Its quality should 
however be judged with rigorously high standards. Second, whatever good 
literature is produced in a regional language should be integrated in the process 
of teaching sociology in the same language. And third, there should be 
continuous discourse between the literature in the regional language and in 
English. There does not seem to be any alternative to using English as the link 
language between various regional languages. Students and researchers 
studying and writing in regional languages should therefore acquire sufficient 
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competence in English so as to be able to use sociological literature in English 
in their study and research. On the other hand, those who write in English 
should not only use regional language literature in their work, but also 
contribute to it in one way or the other. 

We are celebrating this year the centenary of the birth of Professor G. S. 
Ghurye, the founder of the Indian Sociological Society and its journal, the 
Sociological Bulletin. We have organized during this Conference a symposium 
to pay our tribute to his contributions to the development of sociology in India. 
We have also dedicated the latest issue of the Sociological Bulletin to his 
memory. 

One of the important legacies of Ghurye’s is the.manner in which he defined 
the scope of his own as well as his students’ sociological work. He subsumed 
under sociology three traditions prevalent during his time: anthropological, 
sociological and Indological. He encouraged his students to do their research in 
all the three traditions, and they in turn asked their students to do the same. For 
example, Professor M. N. Srinivas subsumed the three traditions in the two 
departments of sociology he established in the Universities in Baroda and Delhi. 
And now his students are doing the same. Thus, this broad view of sociology 
was established. Because of this broad view scholars belonging to all the three 
traditions became members and even office-bearers of the Indian Sociological 
Society. 

It is therefore unfortunate to find today some sociologists who make an 
invidious distinction between sociology and social anthropology and consider it 
appropriate to institutionalize it. The most unfortunate aspect is the way in 
which the distinction is included in iue teaching programmes in the sociology 
departments of some universities. This is done sometimes overtly and 
sometimes covertly. For example, in some departments the areas of kinship and 
marriage, and of religion and magic, are not taught at all, mainly because they 
have been cultivated largely by social and cultural anthropologists in Western 
countries. Indian students are thus deprived of an opportunity to learn about two 
important aspects of their own society. 

Sociology and social anthropology are also sought to be distinguished on the 
basis of the method of fieldwork or participant observation. This is a false 
distinction. As a matter of fact, it is the pursuit of field studies since Ghurye’s 
time which has provided, as Professor M. N. Srinivas has said, firm roots to 
Indian sociology and prevented it from being a hot-house plant. It played a 
major role in the development of various specializations and the cultivation of 
new themes of research about which I spoke at the outset of my address. 

In conclusion, may I therefore urge that we re-dedicate ourselves to 
Ghurye’s grand vision of sociology as a discipline enveloping the study of all 
aspects of society, everywhere in space and time, by using a multiplicity of 
methods. 


% 


SOCIOLOGY IN INDIA AND ITS FUTURE! 


M. N. Srinivas 


his particular conference has significance because 1993 marks the 

hundredth year of the birth of Professor Ghurye, an important figure in the 
history of sociology and social anthropology in the country. He founded the 
Indian Sociological Society, and its journal, the Sociological Bulletin. All 
sociologists in this country are indebted to him, some of us directly, and 
hundreds of others indirectly. Ghurye was a stimulating teacher. He supervised 
55 Ph.D. theses and 25 M.A. theses, and this when sociology was not a popular 
subject and very few jobs were available for trained sociologists. He laid 
emphasis on field work and the empirical tradition, and he was, during his time, 
the most important proponent of the field work tradition in sociology, even 
though, ironically, he himself was an armchair scholar. His studies covered an 
immense range of themes far beyond the boundaries of sociology. Besides his 
main work on caste, religion, tribals and village history, he wrote on such 
esoteric themes as the ‘Reign of Succession of Mahabharata Kings’, ‘Disposal 
of the Human Placenta in India’, ‘Rajput Architecture’, and even on 
Shakespeare. He also wrote on the evolution of Indian dress and on 
Indo-European kinship. He translated into English Mrs. Ghurye’s book on 
Maharashtrian cookery. Needless to say, he was a workaholic. 

I must make it clear that I am not attempting a learned lecture here. What I 
am proposing to do instead is to make a few observations on sociology, 
sociology in India, and its future prospects, all as I see them. 

I would like to begin by commenting that during the last 40 years or so, 
there has been a sea-change in the position of sociology in the academia, and 
even outside. For one thing, sociology has found acceptance as a basic social 
science in the universities, and the media are constantly referring to issues and 








M. N. Srinivas is on the faculty of National Institute of Advanced Study, Indian Institute of 
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problems which are of professional concern to sociologists. Every university 
has a department of sociology, and the subject is also taught in many colleges. 
Sociologists also occupy positions as consultants in agencies promoting 
development in various parts of the country. Candidates appearing for the all 
India services examinations such as the Indian Administrative Service (IAS), 
prefer to take sociology as one of their subjects. All this is to the good and I 
welcome it, but it is important to note that this did not happen without the 
efforts of the pioneers who fought for recognition being accorded to sociology. 
Universities, the Public Service Commission, and other bodies supporting social 
science teaching and research resisted accepting sociology as a social science. 
Even now, a few social science research institutes funded by the Indian Council 
of Social Science Research (ICSSR) have not accepted sociology for reasons 
best known to them. Development studies is still very largely the preserve of 
economists and administrators, and sociologists are conspicuous by their 
absence. For instance, the Indira Gandhi Institute of Development Research in 
Bombay, lavishly funded by the Reserve Bank of India, does not have a single 
sociologist or social anthropologist on its faculty. 

Way back in the 1930s, sociology was barely tolerated as a social science. 
To the best of my knowledge, sociology was taught in only four universities: 
Bombay, Lucknow, Mysore and Hyderabad. Calcutta University had an 
anthropology department, and the Anthropological Survey of India was also 
located in Calcutta. Of the four universities, only Bombay had a full-fledged 
department devoted to post-graduate teaching and research presided over by 
Professor Ghurye. In 1919, soon after the end of World War I, Bombay 
- University set up the School of Economics and Sociology, and its first Director 
was the geographer and urban planner, Sir Patrick Geddes. In retrospect, the 
setting up of a centre of higher learning for the study of economics and 
sociology seems an unusually far-sighted move. I joined the department of 
sociology for my M.A. degree on 17 June 1936. At that time, there were 20 or 
30 students in each of the two M.A. classes, and most of those studying for their 
Ph.D. in sociology were part-time students. There were no scholarships or 
fellowships, and students registered for a Ph.D. earned their living by teaching 
in schools or working as clerks in firms. 

The main reason for sociology not being accepted in Indian universities 
before Independence was the result of a prejudice derived from the country’s 
association with Britain. To British academics, sociology was a ‘foreign 
subject’, its origins were in Europe, and it was also associated with socialism. 
The Indian elite, educated in British universities, accepted these prejudices as a 
matter of course. It is significant that in Britain sociology was first established 
as an academic discipline outside Oxbridge, in the London School of 
Economics (LSE), founded by the Fabians, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, and 
Bernard Shaw. The first professor of sociology in the LSE was Edward 
Westermarck, a Finn. 
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It is difficult for young sociologists today to understand that Indian 
academics of the pre-Independence period generally had a very poor opinion of 
American universities, and occasionally joked among themselves about the 
‘Ph.D. in dishwashing’ awarded by American universities. American 
universities were not supposed to have the high academic standards of British 
and European universities. That this prejudice was the result of sheer ignorance, 
is another matter. The situation is totally changed today, with America 
representing the country of academic excellence while Britain and Europe have 
been relegated to second place. This is, needless to say, a post-Independence 
development, and particularly since the 1960s. Further, one of the reasons for 
the popularity of sociology in the post-Independence years is the increasing 
cultural and intellectual influence of the United States in India and elsewhere. 
People may not remember that it was the Ford Foundation, under its then 
Director Douglas Ensminger, which sold the idea of ‘community development’ 
to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and as a consequence a few rural sociologists from 
the US visited India to advise the Planning Commission on how to promote 
development in Indian villages. They came for short periods. Only Oscar Lewis 
spent more time, during which he carried out a study of a village in western 
Uttar Pradesh with the help of his four Indian research assistants. 

More significant, however, was the fact that with Independence, a few 


‘universities in the US, such as Chicago, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Columbia, 


Wisconsin, the University of California at Berkeley, and Duke, developed 
programmes of studies in South Asia, especially India. This may be said to’ 
mark the discovery of India by American scholars if we except a few odd, but 
important, figures like M.B. Emeneau, Norman Brown, and David Mandelbaum 
who started their Indian studies in pre-World War II years. The 
post-Independence years also saw the substantial funding of Indian studies by 
the Ford and Rockfeller Foundations, and by US research organizations. A 
substantial quantum of research was done in the social sciences and languages, 
and thanks to the PL480 funds, centres of Indian studies in the US built up 
impressive libraries and documentation centres. But all said and done, 
American interest in Indian studies is subject to the exigencies of funding and 
American academic fashions, both of which are unpredictable. 

During the post-Independence years, young Indian scholars preferred to go 
to American universities for higher studies (or in exchange programmes) in a 
variety of subjects, including sociology and anthropology. This was part of a 
world-wide trend, one of the obvious factors being the availability of funding 
for such studies. Some of these scholars returned home to occupy important 
positions in the academia. It is also true that a substantial brain drain occurred, 
and continues to occur, from India to the US, but the earlier concern at the loss 
is now replaced with a hunger for the remitted dollars, and, let me add, dinars as 
well. 

However, I must hasten to add that the change in the academic position of 
sociology is not entirely due to the operation of external forces. With the 
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Constitution of India declaring the practice of Untouchability in any form an 
offence, and with the introduction of reservation for Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes (SCs and STs) in the legislatures and jobs in the government and the 
public sector, a new field was opened up for study by sociologists, though very 
few were aware of this fact. Incidentally, it is not sufficiently appreciated that 
affirmative action is being practised for 400 million people or more in India, 
and that this is perhaps the biggest experiment of its kind in human history for 
rapidly improving the living conditions and quality of life of the weaker 
sections of the population. Indian intellectuals who specialize in being critical 
of the country and its performance in every area should awaken to this 
phenomenon. 

As everyone knows, the country has been undergoing rapid cultural and 
social change since the 1940s, and the need to make sense of this fact has 
probably contributed to the popularity of sociology and social anthropology. 
Marxism of the more dogmatic variety seemed to help a large number of Indian 
intellectuals understand what was happening and where India was heading, but 
not everyone was satisfied with it. Reality was far too complex, regional and 
sectional differences very real, and the studies of sociologists seemed to make 
more sense to non-Marxists. Further, disenchantment with a purely economistic 
approach to complex problems faced by the country, and more recently, the 
collapse of the USSR, the fountainhead of socialism, have all had a sobering 
effect on radical intellectuals. 

After having discussed the place of sociology in the social sciences in the 
country, I shall now turn to sociology itself. In the first place, sociology differs 
from the other social sciences in that it does not have a clearly demarcated field 
of its own. It is far more an approach and a perspective that it brings to bear on 
every aspect of society and culture that it studies. It is the aim of sociologists to 
try and look at society as a whole, and see the various parts or institutions in 
relation to each other, and to the whole. It is a truism to state that modern 
societies are extraordinarily complex and diversified but sociologists assume, 
for purely heuristic reasons, that they are functioning wholes, the parts of which 
are interrelated, with the result that changes in one segment tend to trigger off 
changes in some otheis. But at any given moment, the intensity of the relation 
between any pair of segments is not the same; for instance, changes in the 
economy might result in changes in gender relations but not in the area of 
religion. The sociological perspective has influenced other disciplines also. As 
Professor Peter Berger (1992) stated in a recent article: ‘The sociological 
perspective has entered into the cognitive instrumentarium of most of the 
human sciences with great success. Few historians have not somewhere 
incorporated the sociological perspective into their work. Unlike most other 
human scientists, sociologists cannot claim an empirical territory of their own. 
It is mostly their perspective that they have to offer’. It is well to recall here that 
Professor Berger has the United States in mind. Sociology has not had that 
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degree of success in India, perhaps partly because Marxism is even today seen 
as providing answers to problems raised by the social sciences. 

It is when this perspective is brought to bear on empirical data that the kind 
of analysis and insights specific to sociology are produced. Sociologists in India 
have had a tradition of carrying out empirical studies of such basic institutions 
of Indian society as village, kinship, caste, Untouchability and religion. Indian 
sociologists have also commented at length on the policy of reservations for the 
weaker sections, and the manner of its implementation in particular parts of the 
country, on gender issues, on nation-building, and on emotive issues like 
secularism and communalism. A few of them, very few in my opinion, have 
written on historical problems. 

Sociology is an empirical discipline, and field work is integral to it. Field 
work may be carried out through the survey method, or by participant 
. observation, usually identified with social anthropologists. In recent years, 
however, even development agencies have begun to see the inadequacies of 
relying only on surveys, in particular, large-scale surveys. Attempts are being 
made to adapt participant observation to the study of developmental problems, 
and in the process, new methods and techniques are emerging, such as the 
‘beneficiary assessment’ method and ‘participatory rural appraisal’. The 
important thing, however, is the need for methodological catholicity and 
resilience, and an ability to choose the appropriate method for tackling a 
particular problem. Here again I would like to quote from Professor Berger: 


Triviality too is a fruit of parochialism, but in the case of sociology the more 
important root is methodological. This ailment of the discipline goes back at 
least as far as the 1950s. In a futile and theoretically misguided effort to ape 
the natural sciences, sociologists developed ever more refined quantitative 
methods of research. There is nothing wrong with this in and of itself. 
Sociology contains a good many questions that necessitate survey-type 
research, the better the quantitative methods, the more reliable will be the 
findings. But not all sociological questions require this approach and some 
are of a character so as to require very different, qualitative approaches 
(1992: 41-42). 


Another reason for sociologists in India wanting to carry out field work 
studies is the extraordinary richness and diversity, both local and sectional, of 
Indian culture which, incidentally, is in the process of undergoing radical 
transformation. If field-based studies are not carried out in the next 10 years or 
so, the chances of recording innumerable traditional cultures in transition will 
have been lost for ever. A ‘million revolutions’ are occurring in India today, and 
they need to be studied carefully and analyzed for the enhancement of our 
understanding of cultural and social change. It is not everyday that scholars are 
privileged to witness a vast and historic civilization in the process of 
transforming itself. 
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There has, in the last few decades, been a considerable amount of writing by 
sociologists on the need to study ‘the other’ as an essential precondition of 
understanding one’s own culture. In the heyday of imperialism, Western 
anthropologists went to areas far from their homes to study the exotic ‘savage’. 
In the United States, the remnants of the tribes which had survived conquest by 
the Europeans offered a ready and rich field for study. In India, great diversity 
has characterized culture at every point, and ‘the other’ is frequently found in 
one’s backyard. One has only to visit a nearby slum or village to find a different 
sub-culture. In fact, ‘the other’ is often one’s neighbour. But, and this is crucial, 
‘the other’ is also partly oneself. The investigator shares at least some of the 
attributes of the ‘the other’. Some Western scholars think that Indian 
sociologists should go out and study non-Indian groups. While this is good 
advice it is impractical because the funds for such an enterprise are simply not 
available, and not likely to be available in the immediate future. In the 
meanwhile, it is nothing short of criminal to ignore opportunities of studying the 
myriad sub-cultures of South Asia. 

We are living in a period of rapid, radical and pervasive change. This is true 
of the entire world, but in India the changes which were initiated since 
Independence, and which have gathered enormous momentum, have converged 
with the changes which the world outside is bringing in. The latter includes the 
package of destabilizing forces which countries and groups hostile to India 
continue to unleash in the country. The tasks of nation-building and economic 
development have to be pursued in this uncongenial if not inimical 
environment. 

India embarked on a revolution, perhaps unwittingly, when it decided in 
1950 to opt for parliamentary democracy based on adult franchise, with the aim 
of achieving a ‘casteless and classless society’. The revolution was at first 
peaceful, but towards the mid-1960s it started turning bloody, and today 
violence is pervasive in the country. And violence is likely to increase in the 
immediate future, particularly in the rural areas. Some of this violence may 
even be regarded as ‘creative’ in the sense that it seems to be a prelude to 
establishing a more egalitarian social order. 

However, one of the most positive features of India since Independence has 
been the firmness with which it has clung to democracy except for the aberrant 
years of the Emergency (1975 to 1977). It is only right to point out in this 
context that India has not been given sufficient credit for this either by the 
world outside or by its own intellectuals. While it is true that Indian democracy 
is far from perfect — witness, for instance, phenomena such as booth-capturing, 
people with criminal records being allowed to stand for election, and the 
corruption that characterizes the electoral process — it is necessary to view these 
phenomena in the right perspective. When the size of the electorate in a general 
election is 400 million or more, and the elections have to be held in a largely 
rural country where a little less than half the population is illiterate, the fact to 
be highlighted is the regularity of elections which are, on the whole, free and 
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fair. Those who-tend to be critical of India have only to look at the record of 
other developing countries. 

However, democracy in India has to take one more step — a big step — 
before it can claim to be complete. Panchayati raj must become an integral part 
of the political system if democracy has to strike deep roots in the country. 
Panchayati raj could mean increasing conflict at the local level, but that should 
not deter the country from going ahead with it. Castes which enjoy dominance 
in rural areas may not welcome Panchayati raj as it might pose a threat to the 
power which they wield today. But that is only an added reason for going ahead 
with it. The taming of the dominant castes, and of ethnic and communal forces, 
is essential for completing the revolution which began with the acceptance of 
the Indian Constitution in 1950. 

Today the country and the media are preoccupied with pressures from the 
outside to bring about drastic changes in the economy, polity, and even culture 
and lifestyle. The United States and other rich Western countries now want 
India to sign the NPT, observe human rights even when dealing with terrorists 
and militants, and agree to opening up the economy to the outside world. On 
each of these issues India has its own perceptions and reservations but is under 
great pressure to conform. Only the future will tell whether India’s sensitivities 
will be respected by the powers putting pressure on her. In this connection, it is 
relevant to note that recent developments in the field of communications 
technology have made nonsense of national boundaries. Television programmes 
showing Western films, plays, music, food, clothing and lifestyles, Western 
perceptions of world events, Western values and ideas, and advertisements of 
Western goods and services, are invading the homes of hundreds of millions of 
people living in the developing countries. Some programmes target the 
impressionable young. Teenagers are getting addicted to MTV, to films whose 
staple seems to be sex, violence and drugs, and to foods, drinks and lifestyles 
marketed by media mughals in the West. A kind of brainwashing of the young 
all over the world seems to be in progress, and this will have serious 
consequences for the societies and cultures of the developing countries. One 
undoubted outcome is the widening of the generation gap and another is to fill 
the heads of the young with dreams which most of them may not be able to 
realize, even assuming that they are worthy of being realized, which again is 
highly questionable. 

While on the subject of the invasion of the country by outside forces, one 
cannot ignore tourism. Underlining the ambitious plans to make tourism a major 
source of foreign exchange is the idea, though not realized widely, that the 
entire culture of the country must be made marketable for the benefit of affluent 
visitors from Western countries. This generally involves the prising of-a cultural ` 
item from its wider and complex context, bowdlerizing, vulgarizing and 
simplifying it so that in the process the meaning suffers total distortion, and 
finally, packaging it in such a way that tourists appreciate it. in the deserts of 


Rajasthan, camel-riding tourists have gifted AIDS to guides and camel. drivers. 
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Tourism not only results in the local people becoming beggars and parasites, but 
encourages them to inhabit a world of fantasy. It is necessary for sociologists to 
treat tourism as a serious subject for study so that its effects on different parts of 
the country and on different segments of the population are made clear to 
policy-makers, and to the public at large. The cultural and social cost of 
tourism needs to be brought home to the people. 

Another source of change are the non-resident Indians (NRIs), and they are 
likely to become increasingly important with the country’s ever-increasing 
hunger for hard currency and foreign investment. Many of the NRIs have also 
acquired valuable skills besides foreign exchange, and these can be used for the 
benefit of the country. But NRIs are alsoʻin search of roots. They are not only 
building temples, mosques and gurdwaras in the West, but are practising rituals 
and customs which the more educated sections of their respective communities 
in India have given up or are rapidly giving up. What effects their search for 
identity in their new homes will have on the culture of their natal country is a 
moot question which only time will answer. This again is an area for empirical 
study by sociologists. 

One of the results of economic development of the country since 
Independence is the emergence of a middle class, about 200 million strong. This 
class is likely to grow unless the economy suffers a serious setback. It 
comprises the members of the professions, bureaucracy, white-collar 
employees, and traders and businessmen, as also the more prosperous rural 
landowners from diverse castes, This last-mentioned category is a portent of the 
fact that important sections of tht rural population are joining the urban middle 
class. In other words, for the first time in India’s history, a sizeable and 
increasingly homogeneous bourgeoisie is emerging. This class knows only too 
well that access to education is essential to retain their hard-won economic and 
social gains. The competition for obtaining access to higher education, in 
particular medical, engineering and technological courses, is likely to increase 
in the immediate future as such courses have a status value besides being 
lucrative. The efforts of the middle class to retain and improve its position 
require a strong family base, and a family culture where the young are 
socialized to have high aspirations and to work hard to achieve them. (The 
ambitions of middle class parents for promoting the careers of their offspring, 
and the sacrifices they are willing to make to achieve that goal, are promoters of 
inequality in the wider society.) The ambitious middle classes with its lifestyle 
provides a model for others to emulate. 

Among the middle class, marriage generally occurs when the men and 
women are in their late 20s, and no alliance takes place without taking note of 
the wishes of the man or woman concerned. At the upper levels of the middle 
class young men and women have a far greater say in the choice of spouse, and 
increasingly inter-caste, inter-regional and even inter-religious marriages are 
occurring in this section of society. The homogenizing effect of the middle class 
may in the long run provide a cure for the divisiveness which the politicians and 
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the political system have encouraged. Against this, however, it needs be 
mentioned that the middle class is given to mindless consumerism in an effort to 
declare and retain its claim to high status. This will have undoubted effects on 
the others, particularly those living in the slums and villages. 

Family size is shrinking among the middle class, and there is a move away 
from the joint family. This does not mean, however, that the nuclear family is 
taking its place, for even when the household is nuclear, economic and affective 
links overflow into the household. Another trend is for the younger members to 
live increasingly in cities far away from their parental homes. Indeed, it would 
not be an exaggeration to say that one characteristic of a middle class family is 
for at least one member of the offspring generation to live abroad. However, 
this has serious repercussions on the parents, especially as they grow old. In 
middle class suburbs, elderly parents are frequently found living by themselves, 
waiting for letters or phone calls from Dubai, Singapore, Sydney, London or 
New York. Visits to temples, singing of bhajans, watching Star TV, and 
consuming Indian-made foreign liquor, all help to mitigate the loneliness, 
indeed the terror, of old age. Old age homes are coming up but they are too few. 
In fact, that old age is becoming a serious problem, and there is an urgent need 
to address it is not yet fully recognized. But neither the government nor the 
political parties are concerned with the problems of the middle class, Their 
energies are taken up with thinking of populist measures to corner crucial vote 
banks. 

In contrast to the middle class family, the slum family is highly unstable, 
frequently matri-centred, with husbands given to drinking, womanizing, and to 
wife- and child-battering. In such homes, girls become beasts of burden, earning 
small sums by working in middle class homes, while boys seem to be 
encouraged to do what they want. The slum family seems to play a crucial role 
in the perpetuation of poverty but this needs to be established by carrying out 
systematic studies. Sociologists have yet to address themselves to this task. But 
what is really surprising is that poverty alleviation programmes seem to be 
totally unaware of the need to study the role of the family. It is the task of 
sociologists to point out the importance of cultural factors in poverty 
perpetuation and the need to tackle them. Unfortunately, poverty studies have 
become the preserve of economists, statisticians and administrators, all of 
whom adopt a simplistic and rational model which is totally at variance with 
reality. The only cure for this is for sociologists to undertake the study of 
poverty. Indeed, sociologists have to accord high priority to the study of poverty 
in its total cultural and local context. 

Sociology is indispensable to the understanding of the increasingly complex 
world we live in, and this fact finds recognition in the media. ‘Pop’ sociology 
seems to have become the staple of the Sunday supplements of newspapers, 
news magazines, Doordarshan sitcoms and documentaries. If purist sociologists 
are offended by ‘pop’ sociology, then they should address themselves seriously 
to the task of writing simply, clearly and directly on matters of public concern. I 
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find most academic writing in sociology unreadable because of the use of heavy 
jargon. While I concede that in the treatment of some themes the use of 
technical language is unavoidable, care should be taken to see that this is kept to 
a minimum. Sociology is far too important a subject to be kept confined within 
the academia. Also, sociologists have a responsibility to explain to the public 
the significance of their thinking and research for at least some of their work 
has a direct bearing on the problems faced by the people. 

Before I conclude I must confess that while I am aware of the fact that 
sociology has won its spurs as a serious social science, the subject does not 
seem to attract very able students. It seems to be widely regarded as a soft 
option, and no particular aptitude or training is regarded as essential for 
pursuing a degree in sociology. When young people tell me they did sociology 
at the B.A. level, I wince because I am aware of the sub-standard material that 
passes for sociology in B.A. pass courses. Why are we quiet about it? A 
three-year honours course at the B.A. level with a limited number of students 
and a tough syllabus ought to be regarded as essential for admission to 
post-graduate courses. But I also know that under the prevalent policy on 
admissions, this is difficult if not impossible. But if the pursuit of excellence is 
our goal, all and sundry cannot and should not be admitted to sociology courses. 

It is common knowledge that universities and other centres of higher 
learning are experiencing severe shortage of funds, and that the shortage is 
particularly acute in the social sciences and humanities. Among the social 
sciences, economics receives some consideration from the authorities as it is 
closely linked to policy, but the other social sciences do not, and there are no 
powerful voices to argue the case for funding orphaned disciplines. But I think 
that a country which wants to liberalize and globalize its economy has to 
safeguard its long-term interests by investing considerable resources in higher 
education and research. It cannot hope to be continuously parasitic on research 
carried out elsewhere. In this connection I must state categorically that it is not 
enough to invest in science and technology alone. If those who have power over 
us want science and technology to improve the living conditions of the people, 
they have to support sociology and social anthropology for these disciplines are 
indispensable to smoothen the transition to a situation in which the state 
confines its activities to certain essential areas while releasing the people’s 
energies to help themselves. The successful and swift application of the results 
of science and technology requires the aid of the social sciences, in particular 
those sciences which address themselves to the study of culture, institutions, 
ideas, beliefs and values of the people. Only when sociologists undertake to 
seriously study problems bearing on the rapid improvement of the living 
conditions of the poor and the oppressed will the discipline’s relevance be 
appreciated by those in power. Students who opt for sociology will then have 
employment opportunities. This is necessary to attract able students who have 
an aptitude for sociology. Only then will sociology become an integral part of 
the intellectual discourse of this country. 
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CONCEPTUAL PROBLEM: ETHNICITY, NATION 


uestions like ‘Is India a Nation? (Habib 1975), or ‘Does India 

Exist?’ (Wallerstein 1986) on the one hand, and ‘Will India Break Up?’ 
(Chandra 1992) on the other, and the seeming paradox of Indian democracy 
sustaining itself notwithstanding its poverty and. violence (Brass 1991; Weiner 
1989), are recurrent themes in the analysis of state and society in India. Four 
and a half decades of its survival as a sovereign democratic state have not 
brought about any substantial change in the periodic assessments about the 
future of India. In a global environment of rapid social change, of profound 
economic and political upheaval, of economic liberalization and structural 
adjustments, of resurgence of ethno-nationalisms and manifestations of ‘ethnic 
cleansing’, the major theoretical frameworks are suddenly confronted with 
having to explain too many things at once. Like the rest of the developing 
world, India too is exposed to these rapid changes. It has become necessary to 
attempt a more efficient theoretical comprehension of the social conflicts and 
changes taking place in India, particularly when much of academic discourse 
and public concern is devoted to conjecturing whether or not India, as it is 
constituted, will continue to exist. This paper is a continuation of an exercise 
initiated in an earlier paper in which J had basically rejected ethnicity as the sole. 
basis of a nation (1991). For, the natural deduction from such a premise is that 
multi-ethnic countries such as India cannot be nations, and therefore,. cannot 
remain states for too long, given the natural proclivity of ethnic-based nations to 
claim self-determination and statehood. Concepts such as class, ethnicity, nation 
and nation-building provide enough scope for reformulations. For the present, 
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I shall confine myself to a critical reappraisal of these concepts and 
formulations as they relate to the substantive problems of nationalism and 
nation-building in India. It is obvious that interpretations and prognostications 
about countries, as to whether they are nations, or can become nations, or 
contain nations within, depend upon how the term nation is itself defined. There 
is no unanimity on this. At one end of the spectrum, the ethnic group is the 
common point of origin of a nation (Connor 1972; Gellner 1983; Smooha 
1989). At another point, it is a relatively large group of people, a folk within a 
territory, who feel or imagine they belong together by virtue of sharing one or 
more such traits as common language, religion, race, descent, a common set of 
customs or way of life, shared history or tradition and a common destiny 
(Peterson 1975: 181; Rejai and Enloe 1977: 31). At yet another point, it has 
been suggested that a nation need not be circumscribed within a single state, and 
further, it may live ‘unmixed with foreigners in a multiplicity of states, so that 
no single state can claim to be the national one’ (Gellner 1983: 7). The position 
taken opposite’ to this is that, the state is only a legal entity (community) and 
must admit the presence of multiplicity of nations ‘which did not ever stake any 
claim to statehood, although they have opted for a separate administrative set-up 
within a federal set-up’ (Oommen 1991: 13). At the other end, it is strongly 
argued that all objective definitions of nation, nationality and nationhood have 
failed (Hobsbawm 1990). 

The concept of ethnic group/ethnicity is no less confounding. The range 
extends from common descent, real or supposed, as one of its essential 
attributes (Hobsbawm 1990; Smooha 1989), to a ‘distinct group’ visible to an 
anthropologist or even to an untrained observer (Connor 1972). It is not 
surprising, therefore, that formulations relating to nation, nationalism, 
nation-state and nation-building are beset with (not insurmountable) confusion. 

It follows, that the first point of clarification must relate to: What is ethnic, 
and how it is being related to the nation and the state? According to a standard 
definition, ethnic group specifies the mandatory presence of the attributes of (a) 
common descent (real or supposed), (b) socially relevant cultural or 
psychological characteristics, and (c) a set of attitudes and behaviours within a 
social category. The proportions of the mix can vary (Smooha 1989: 267-68). 
Another authentic encyclopedia definition refers to ethnic group as ‘culturally 
distinctive, autonomous group’, but goes on to add that ‘the more general 
application is to a distinct category of the population also sharing common 
cultural features and social institutions as a group’ (Banton 1983: 11, emphasis 
added). Paul Brass, whose work on India is well-known, observes: ‘any group 
of people dissimilar from other peoples in terms of objective cultural criteria 
and containing within its membership, either in principle or in practice, the 
elements of complete division of labour and for reproduction, forms an ethnic 
category. The objective cultural markers may be a language or dialect, 
distinctive dress or diet or customs, religion or race’ (1991: 19, emphases 
added). While these definitions far from exhaust the universe of definitions, 
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they serve to illustrate the differences that exist between three standard 
definitions. 

The main points from these definitions may be noted. One, there is a 
difference of opinion on the acceptance of the ‘biological’ criterion of descent 
as binding to the definition of an ethnic group/category. Two, cultural 
commonality, differentiating one group/category from another, emerges as the 
attribute common to the definitions, making it the distinguishing feature of an 
ethnic group/category. Three, the objective cultural markers for ‘such 
commonality could be any cultural attribute(s), singly or in combination. Four, 
socially relevant psychological characteristics are important. 

To get out of what might appear to be an arbitrary selection of attributes, I 
propose that the logic of identification of an ethnic group should lie in the 
internalizations of cultural attributes and/or values, by its members, since birth 
, or through long socialization. This provides the basis for the identity of ethnic 
group membership. Ethnic group memberships are generally (though not 
always) ascribed. Thus, a person is generally born into cultural categories such 
as religion, caste, language, race and region, etc., constituting the potential for 
the formation of religious, caste, linguistic, racial, regional ethnic groups, 
respectively. Potential, because in sociology ‘a group’ implicitly implies a 
certain ‘consciousness of kind’. A category, on the other hand, is more of a 
statistical aggregate identified by attribute(s). I have elsewhere referred to this 
more broadly as the ‘ethnic domain’ (1991: 21). 

Variations in the use of the concepts of nation and nationalism are perhaps 
even more bewildering. According to Connor, when an ethnic group becomes 
‘self-differentiating’, that is, when a sizeable percentage of its members become 
aware or believe ‘that one’s own group is unique in a most vital sense’, it 
acquires ‘nationhood’ (1972: 337). In sharp contrast, Smooha holds the view 
that achievement of sovereignty by an ethnic group transforms it into a nation 
(1989: 267-68). For him, the nation is an outcome of self- determination, not 
just its political expression. 

Between these poles, Brass takes an intermediate position. He introduces the 
concept of ethnicity, which he defines as consisting of the ‘subjective, symbolic 
or emblematic use by a group of people of any aspect of culture in order to 
create internal cohesion and differentiate themselves from other groups’ 
(emphasis added). This is the transformation of the ethnic group to a 
subjectively self-conscious ethnic community. ‘Ethnicity is to ethnic category’, 
he observes, as ‘class consciousness is to class’. In the political arena, he 
suggests, ethnicity can operate both (a) as an interest group (‘to improve the 
well-being of group members as individuals’), as well as (b) go further and 
demand that corporate rights be conceded to the group as a whole. While 
interest group demands are confined to economic well-being, civil rights, 
educational opportunities and the like, corporate demands may include ‘a major 
say for the group in the political system as a whole or control over a piece of 
territory within the country or they demand a country of their own with full 
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sovereignty’. He argues that for an ethnic group to become a nation or 
nationality, the political invocation of its ‘corporate demands’ is a sufficient 
condition (1991: 19-20). Such corporate demands may or may not include 
demand for sovereign territory. It follows that (a) a nation can exist without its 
seeking sovereignty, (b) a nation can exist prior to its demand for sovereignty, 
and (c) a nation can be a sovereign nation-state. 

It is necessary to state here that Brass does attempt to accommodate the 
Indian situation which is certainly complex. He extends his framework to 
include ethnic and state-centred nationalisms. The former, according to him, 
‘may be created by the transformation of an ethnic group in a multi-ethnic state 
into a self-conscious political entity’. The latter could take place (a) ‘by the 
amalgamation of diverse groups in the formation of an inter-ethnic, composite 
or homogeneous national culture through the agency of the modern state’, or (b) 
by accommodations arrived at between conflicting ethnic groups in multi-ethnic 
societies (1991: 20). 

Brass’s framework, it would appear, can encompass a situation in which, 
within a multi-ethnic state, there is the concurrent existence of state-centred as 
well as ethnic-centred nationalist projects, which could be complementary or 
anatagonistic to each other. This unleashes a whole range of possibilities. One 
set of possibilities would arise from the gradual weakening, subsequent failure 
and disintegration or dismantling of the multi-ethnic state as a consequence of 
competing sovereignty-oriented nationalisms. Another set will emerge from the 
gradual strenghthening of state-centred nationalism and the institutionalization 
of the nation-state. 

A major difficulty with this conceptual framework is that it provides for the 
‘successful’ construction of a (multi-ethnic) nation-state, and within it, allows 
for the simultaneous presence of a plurality of ethnic-centred nations and 
nationalisms, which do/do not aspire to statehood. 

Moving from definitions which approximate the Connor’s end of the 
spectrum to those of the Brass-type formulations would admit the existence of a 
plurality of nations within a country/state, and the possibility of potential or 
actual nations within a given nation/nation-state. 

There are certain basic theoretical problems which need to be addressed. 
First, there is this latent though strong assumption of an enduring cultural 
integration/homogeneity characterizing an ethnic group (nation) on the strength 
of one or more cultural markers (race, descent, language, religion, caste, etc.). 
This undermines the strong possibilty of cultural differentiations within the 
same ethnic group, which intersect but are not congruent with that of the 
reference ethnic group. For example, Pakistan was constituted as a separate 
state on the basis of an argument that Muslims constituted a nation separate 
from Hindus. But this did not prevent Bengali Muslims from reconstituting East 
Pakistan into Bangladesh. So linguistic ethno-nationalism superceded religious 
ethno-nationalism. Nor did the fact of common Bengali language prevent 
Bengali Muslims from seeking a sovereign identity separate from the Bengali 
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Hindus. Here the situation stood reversed. Nor, it should be remembered, was 
the two-nation theory accepted by the Indian Constitution. As a result, Muslims 
in India began undergoing a new process of social differentiation and 
integration vis-a-vis Hindus and other religious communities within a ‘secular’ 
democratic framework of a pluri-ethnic Indian society, even as ‘ethnic 
cleansing’ of Hindus continued in Pakistan, and later, in Bangladesh. This 
should introduce a note of caution against any overemphasis of the enduring 
nature of specific ‘ethnicities’ with their implications for separate ‘nationhoods’ 
within multi-ethnic states. This point has been forcefully exemplified in recent 


times (Brass 1991: 16; Hobsbawm 1990: 11; Weiner 1989: 152). 


The second fallacy lies in overlooking the strucutral differentiation that may 
exist within such apparent cultural integrations. Structural inequalities can 
activate contradictions which could then weaken and alter the ethnic integration. 
Class or economic interests also acquire primacy over culturally based ethnic 
groupings from time to time. Thus, the rural labour, tenantry, peasantry, 
farmers, traders, and entrpreneurs may find enough in common in the economic 
interests that bind them to form strong class-oriented parties and interest groups. 
Where do such classes and groups exist within the framework of the so-called 
ethnic-based nations? Does ethnicity encompass class or vice versa? It follows 
that the relationship between class and ethnicity has to be given a more serious 
consideration in the formulation of a nation. It has been observed that there is 
need to examine ‘class interests behind ethnic movements’ and ‘ethnic 
sentiments behind class movements’ (Brass 1991: 259; Mukherji 1991: 21). 

Besides, there is the possibility of coexisting, competing and conflicting 
nations and nationalities within a multi-ethnic state, which tends to divert our 
attention from what went on or still goes on ‘in the minds of most relatively 
inarticulate men and women. . . about their thoughts and feelings towards the 
nationalities and nation-states which claim their loyalties’ (Hobsbawm 1990: 
78). 

Fortunately, recent researches have expanded the theoretical scope of 
analysis considerably, although differences in this volatile area are bound to 
remain. One of the significant developments is the extension of the application 
of the concepts of nation and nationalism to citizen-based loyalty to a 
territorially defined state (Brass 1991: 20; Hobsbawm 1990: 85-88; Mukherji 
1992: 27). Second, the term ‘ethnic’ is no longer confined to groups identified 
by race or descent. It now includes identification by any (or any combination of) 
cultural markers. 

A brief reference to Hobsbawm at this point is important. He is reluctant to 
begin with any a priori definition of ‘nation’, as this tends to ‘subordinate the 
complex and multiple ways in which human beings define and redefine 
themselves as members of groups to a single option: the choice of belonging to 
a ‘nation’ or ‘nationality ’ (1990: 7). The nation, according to him, belongs to a 
particular and recent historical period, it ‘is a social entity only insOfar as it 
relates to a certain kind of modern territorial state, the ‘nation-state’. He finds it 
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‘pointless to discuss nation and nationality except insofar as they both relate to 
it’ . Analytically, nationalisms precede nations and the ‘real "nation" can only 
be recognised a-posteriori’. He finds himself in agreement with Gellner in 
recognizing that nationalism is ‘primarily a principle which holds that the 
political and the national unit should be congruent’. This meant that the 
political duty of all those who constitute the polity which encompasses and 
represents the nation, overrides all other obligations (1990: 9-10). 

While he does not accept the prior existence of nations to that of the 
nation-state, he recognizes the prior existence of proto-national bonds, defined 
as certain variants of feelings of collective belonging which existed prior to the 
historic emergence of the modern nation. These ‘could operate on the 
macro-political scale, which states and national movements could mobilise, 
which could fit in with modern states and nations’ (1990: 46). Proto-national 
bonds included ethnicity (which he regards as anchored in race and descent), 
language, religion, holy icons (symbols) and ‘consciousness of belonging’ 
(1990: 63-66). 

What then should be the criteria by which a ‘nation’ could be defined? 
Negatively, (i) the same term cannot apply to different social representations 
like a subjectively self-conscious group which does not aspire for sovereignty, 
as well as such groups which do; (ii) it should not suffer from the anomaly of 
having to describe nations within a nation/nation-state;(iii) it cannot be based on 
such narrow criteria as any aspect of culture, for this does not make for an 
enduring existence of the structure. 

Positively, if the term nation is to be defined with greater clarity, (i) its 
historical evolution as a ‘modern’ phenomenon has to be recognized along with 
the evolution of the modern state, both with respect to the experiences in the 
West and the East; (ii) its linkage with the state is inevitable, as a state cannot 
exist in a social and cultural void, merely as a repository of coercive power, no 
matter how it has come to exist; (iii) it has to be recognized that the modern 
state is a relatively stable and enduring structure, particularly so because its 
sovereignty is ‘guaranteed’ by the global political system of inter-statal 
diplomatic relationships, and as economic transactions in world trade take place 
between states; (iv) its political articulation of cultural aspirations and interests, 
while very important, it has to be noted, that class interests and the social 
organisation of the economy are no less crucial; (v) it should refer to a territory, 
a people, and ultimate citizen-loyalty to the state, transcending ethnic and class 
loyalties and interests. 

The above discussion should make it sufficiently clear how important it is 
for post-colonial, pluri-ethnic countries to critically evaluate the implications of 
these politically volatile concepts and theories. In arriving at a scientifically 
coherent and consistent conceptualization we cannot lose sight of the United 
Nations Charter which, according to Roychowdhury, ‘postulates a common 
nationality in a plural society in the context whereof the word "people" must 
mean "a people" which can be identified with a nation entitled to statehood. 
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Hence the principle of self-determination does not permit secessionist 
movements for the dismemberment of a country baving a plural society and 
representing a government based on majority rule’ (1980: 148). 

Can or does India, with its baffling cultural variety which it wants to 
preserve and enrich, and its economic, social and cultural assymettries, 
constitute and institutionalize a nation-state? 


ETHNICITIES: LINGUISTIC, RELIGIOUS, CASTE AND TRIBAL 


It will be instructive to examine the nature and magnitude of India’s 
socio-cultural heterogeneity on the basis of some data on language, religion, 
caste and tribe. Each of these socio-cultural categories has been a source of 
ethnic tensions, conflicts and movements. 


Language 

Language has been a culturally differentiating factor in ethnic group 
identifications. Linguistic ethnicity or ethno-linguism has been a politically 
sensitive feature of the subcontinent since the turn of the century. The partition 
of Bengal by the British in 1905 was vehemently opposed as an attempt to 
divide the Bengali people. The reunification followed in 1911. The importance 
of language as a cultural bind has, since then, hardly diminished. The Indian 
National Congress (INC) as early as the second decade had formed Congress 
Circles on a linguistic basis. The reconstituted Congress Circles were 
established in 1920. The INC was compelled to accept the principle of the 
reorganization of federal states on a linguistic basis. The States Reorganization 
Commission (SRC) was formed to redefine the boundaries of the states that 
constituted the Indian state. Its recommendations in 1955 were again subjected 
to severe criticisms and debates, resulting in modifications, before it became the 
States Reorganization Act of 1956. At this point in time, scholars subscribing to 
theories of ethno-nationalisms predicted the imminent dismemberment of the 
Indian state. In order to analyze and understand why this did not happen, 
notwithstanding the sharp antagonisms between rival linguistic communities, it 
is necessary to briefly go into some of the basic demographic realities. 

Let us examine the sheer number, magnitude and distribution of the 
linguistic groups in India. According to the Census of 1971, the number of 
mother-tongues enumerated was 1652, and the languages spoken by more than a 
population of 100,000 numbered 82. The number of national languages in 1992 
stood at 18. Tables 1-3 provide details. 

In 1971, there were 22 states and eight union territories (UTs), each with its 
principal/official language. However, in most of these, there were substantial 
numbers who belonged to other linguistic communities as can be seen from 
Tables 2 and 3. 

Language has continued to exercise a dominating influence in Indian politics 
and the Indian state has continued to respond to its pressures by 
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Table 1: Distribution of Linguistic Communities by Number of Speakers 


No. of Speakers (Millions) Linguistic Communities (No.) Cumulative Total 
454 3 3 
40-44 1 4 
35-39 1 5 
30-34 Nil 5 
25-29 2 7 
20-24 3 10 
15-19 Nil 10 
10-14 2 12 
05-09 5 17 
01-04 16 i 33 
0.5-0.9 12 45 
0.1-0.4 37 82 


Source: R.C. Nigam (ed.), Census of India, 1971, Language lHandbook on Mother Tongues in 
Census, Census Centenary Monograph No. 10. 


Table 2: Proportion of Persons not Speaking the Principal/Official Languages and 
the Distribution of Linguistic Communities in the States/UTs 


States/UTs) Linguistic Communities (No.) Per cent not 
(No.) Speaking Principal 
` Official Language 


10 or less 
11-20 
21-30 
31-50 
41-50 
50 or more 


r 
Dd 


NNP A m 
ynnu orm 


Source: See Table 3 for source and details. 


accommodation, but not without some dialectic of conflict and change. 
Continuous changes in the political-administrative definitions of states and UTs 
incorporated in the Constitution from time to time is one clear indication of this. 
However, ethno-linguism is not the only political force which has prompted 
such Constitutional accommodation; tribal ethnicity has also been an effective 
lever of change. The creation of north-eastern states demonstrates this and 
Tables 4 and 5 provide details about the increase in the number of states and 
UTs. 

There has been a 60 per cent increase in reconstituted states and UTs in 
three decades. Ever since the States Reorganization Act of 1956, states have 
been carved out of larger states: the states of Nagaland (1961), Meghalaya, 
Manipur and Tripura, and the UT of Mizo Hilis District (all in 1972) were 
carved out of the state of Assam; and the state of Haryana was carved out of 
Panjab (1966). Himachal Pradesh was reconstituted as a state in 1971 from the 
status of a UT allowing for adjustments with the state of Punjab. The state of 
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Table 3: Proportion of Persons Speaking the Principal/Official Languages 
in the Different States/UTs and the Linguistic Communities to which they Belong 


States/UTs 


Kerala , 


Andhra/Gujarat/ 


- Panjab/T. Nadu/ 


Haryana/Orissa/ 

U. P. /W. Bengal/ 
Dadra & N. Haveli/ 
Lakshwadeep/ 
Pondicheerry 


M.P./Maharashtra/ 
Delhi/Mizoram 


Assam/Karnataka/ 
Manipur/Rajasthan/ 
Sikkim/Tripura/ 
Goa-Daman-Diu 


J & K/Chandigarh 


H.P. /Arunachal P/ 
Meghalaya/Nagaland/ 


Andaman-Nicobar Islands 


Persons 
Speaking 
Principal/ 
Official 
Language 
(%) ` 
90+ 


80-89 


70-79 


60-69 


50-59 


50 or less 


Linguistic 
Communities 


(No.) 


Linguistic 
Communities 


(Name) 
Malaylam 


Telegu/Gujrati/ 
Panjabi/Tamil/ 
Hindi/Oriya/ 
Hindi/Bengali/ 
Bhil/Bhilodi/ 
Malayalam/ 
Malayalam 


Hindi/Marathi/ 
Hindi/Lushai/Mizo 


Assamese/Kannada/ 
Manipuri/Hindi/ 
Nepali/Bengali/ | 
Konkani 


Kashmiri/Hindi/ 
Panjabi 


Hindi/Punjabi/ 
Khasi/Garo/ 
Naga/Nicobarese/ 
Bengali 


Source: Compiled from. The Population of India 1974, World Population Circle Series, 
Ministry of Home Affairs, 1974. 


Year 


1955° 
1956 
1972 
1987” 


States 


Union Territories? 


~ CO NW 


Table 4: States and Union Territories (1955-1987) 


Total 


@ These are territories directly under the governance of the central government. 

* The figures refer tothe recommendations by the States Reorganization Commission. 
The figures for 1956 and subsequent years refer to actually reconstituted states. 

** There have been no changes till 1993. 


See Table 5 for details. 


Bombay was divided into the states of Gujarat and Maharashtra (1960). The 
North-East Frontier Agency (NEFA) was given the status of a UT for the first 
time in 1972 and re-named Arunachal Pradesh. The union territories of Mizo 
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Hill District, Arunachal Pradesh and Goa-Daman-Diu were reconstituted in 
1987 as the new states of Mizoram, Arunachal Pradesh and Goa (separated from 
Daman and Diu). 3 

It will be clear from the foregoing that the federatixe:process at the level of 
formation of states and UTs has been continuous although its pace has 
understandably slowed down. The variations that this-.process presents — 
division of a single state into two, carving out of multiple states and UTs from a 
single state or in adjustment with it, constitution of a new UT, promotion of 
UTs to statehood, and even allowing a ‘double’ promotion (Arunachal Pradesh) 
— gives us conclusive evidence that the Indian state has been ‘flexible’. There 
seems to be no end to this innovative and accommodative political process. The 
current trend is to find similar structural adjustments within the states. Thus, 
Gorkhaland and Bodoland have been accorded greater autonomy within the 
states of West Bengal and Assam, respectively. The case of Jharkhand (Bihar) 
is held in pendency, and indeed there are others in the queue. However, standing 
in queue does not imply, ipso facto, that the outcome is certain. The motivating 
political forces are ethnically varied. To illustrate, the reorganization in the 
north-east emanates out of tribal aspirations for political identity as well as from 
the historicity of traditions and culture going back to colonial and pre-colonial 
times. The division of the large unified state of Bombay took place on account 
of the bilingual contradictions of Gujarati- and Marathi-speaking peoples. 
Principally language, but also religion, contributed to the bifurcation of Punjab 
and Haryana. Therefore, a variety of ethnicities have been at play in the process 
of ‘state formation’ within the Indian state. 

The Indian state has gone even further in ‘formally’ guaranteeing some of 
the states ( e. g., Jammu & Kashmir, north-eastern states) that they will not be 
subject to ‘ethnic swamping’ by other culturally and demographically dominant 
and mobile groups, by reserving property rights for their domiciled citizens. 

There is yet another form of ethno-linguistic expression for identity and 
self-assertion. This is the demand of linguistic communities for inclusion of 
their languages in the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution, thereby gaining 
recognition for them as national languages. Once. a language is incorporated in 
the Constitution, it is entitled to several benefits: the language becomes the 
medium of instruction up to secondary school; the currency denominations print 
the language; the Acts legislated by the central government become available in 
the language; answer scripts for the Central Services Examinations for 
recruitment into the central government can be written in the language; and the 
Commission on Official Languages will have the representation of the 
language. , 

Initially there were 14 national languages. The incorporation of Sindhi took 
place in 1967. Recently, the 57th Constitution Amendment Bill (1992) accorded ` 
Manipuri, Nepali and Konkani the status of national languages. There are a host 
of other languages — Dogri, Maithili, Rajasthani, Bhojpuri, Santali, Pahari, Pali, 
Magahi, Bondhi, Bhoti, Tulu, Dhatki, Kumaoni and Gorkhali~ staking their 
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Table 5: Reorganization of States and Union Territories (1920 - 1987) 





1920! 19552 19563 19724 19875 
TND 
APR 
KAR 
TND KER 
APR MAH 
MAD KAR PNB 
AND KER BHR 
KAR MAH ORS 
KER PNB ASM 
CBY MAD BHR WBL 
PNB AND ORS UPR 
BHR KAR MAD ASM MPR 
ORS KER APR WBL RAJ 
ASM BOM MYS UPR J&K 
BSV PNB KER MPR HPR 
CPS BHR BOM RAJ TPR 
UPS ORS PNB J&K GUJ 
AMR ASM BHR HPR MNP 
MAH WBL ORS TPR MGL 
S GUJ UPR ASM GUJ NAG 
T DEL MPR WBL MPR SKM 
A FPS RAJ UPR MGL HRY 
T SIN J&K MPR NAG MIZ 
E BER VID RAJ SKM GOA 
S BUR HYD J&K HRY ACP 
UTs (1) DEL DEL DEL DEL 
MNP MNP ACP DNH 
ANI ANI ANI ANI 
(2) LMI LKP LKP 
TPR PND PND 
HPR GDD D&D 
(3) CHN CHN 
DNH (5) 
(4) 


For abbreviations see Appendix. 
Key: 1 Provinces as per Reconstituted Congress Circles 1920. 

2 States and UTs as recommended by the States Reorganization 

Commission (SRC). s 

3 States and UTs as per States Reorganization Act(1956). 

4 States and UTs in India as in 1972. 

5 States and UTs in India as in 1987 till 1993. 
Sources: 1. Snehamoy, Chakalder, Sociolinguistics: A Guide to Language Problems in India, 
Delhi, Mittal Publications, 1990. Compiled from pp. 122-23, 127. 2. Monotama Year Book, 1992. 


claim for recognition as national languages (Kazmi 1992). Needless to say, the 
state generally responds when movements for such recognition are palpably 
strong and protracted, and pose a challenge to its stability. 

The Indian state has so far not only averted its dismemberment on the 
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volatile subject of ethno-linguism, but has also worked out mechanisms, checks 
and balances, and responses which have restored confidence among the major 
linguistic communities that dominance over them by any single linguistic 
comminuity was a remote possibility. It has been perceptively observed that, ‘In 
the West people are happy with one language, okay with two, suspicious if there 
are three and if there are four, they will disintegrate. Here, on the contrary, if 
there are three languages we feel okay, if there are two we get suspicious and 
with one, we would disintegrate’ (Choudhury, quoted in Kazmi 1992). 


Religion 

Religious ethnicity is a universal phenomenon, and fierce nationalism based 
on religious identity is widespread. The separatist movement that raged in 
Punjab for over a decade, the secessionist forces which have paralyzed the 
parliamentary state structure in the Kashmir valley, and the increasing 
prominence of ‘communal’ parties and organizations , all go to demonstrate 
that religion in several parts of the country is seriously contending with the 
‘secular’ forces in setting the agenda for political discourse. Contending 
religious ethnicities, more than the apprehensions of the major linguistic 
community dominating over the others, seems to expose the greater vulnerablity 
of the state. 

Will the ‘two-nation theory’, which had postulated that Hindus and Muslims 
as two separate nations could not co-exist within a single state (resulting in the 
creation of Pakistan), repeat itself manifold with the formulation of a 
‘multi-nation theory’ spelling the possibility of ‘multiple partitions’? To 
answer this it is necessary to look at the religious configuration of India. 

With believers in six major religions of the world — Hindus, Muslims, 
Christians, Sikhs, Buddhists and Jains — India’ s religious diversity matches its 
linguistic heterogeneity. Although the Hindu population is extremely large (82 
per cent.), it does not constitute a majority in several states/UTs and its 
concentration varies. Details of the distribution of major religious communities 
are provided in Table 6. 

There are six states/UTs in which Hindus are not the majority religious 
community (Jammu & Kashmir, Meghalaya, Nagaland, Punjab, Mizoram and 
Lakshwadeep). In all these states except Punjab the chances of any religious 
community other than the indegenes becoming the majority population will not 
generally arise, as the Constitution has precluded non-domiciles from acquiring 
property there. In effect, the cultural-ethnic character of these regions have been 
safeguarded by the state. The motivating spirit of the Constitution is to preserve, 
promote, reinforce and enrich cultural variety in the country, believing as it 
does in ‘unity and cultural diversity’. - 

The variation can also be profitably seen in terms of the composition of the 
three major religious communities in the the states/UTs. If each state/UT is 
examined with respect to the combination of the first, second and third largest 
religious communities, the following pattern, as can be made out from Table 7 
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Table 6: Distribution of States/UTs by Percentage Distribution of the 
Four Major Religious Communities (MRCs) 


Concentration of MRCs (%) 
States/UTs MRC 51-60 61-70 71-80 81-90 91- + Total 
Hinndu: 1 2 1 10 3 17 
Christian 1 - - 1 - 2 
STATES Muslim - 1 - - - 1 
Sikh - 1 - - - 1 
(A) Total 2 4 1 li 3 21 
Hindu - 2 1 2 1 6 
Christian - - - 1 - 1 
UTs Muslim - - - - 1 1 
Sikh - - - - - - 
(B) Total - 2 1 3 2 8 
(A+B) Total 2 6 2 14 5 29 


Frequency figures refer to States/UTs compiled from Census of India, 1981. 


emerges: the six major religious communities (Hindus, Muslims, Christians, 
Sikhs, Buddhists and Jains) are present in 12 different combinations. While 
some of these combinations are clustered in particular regions, it is not a general 
pattern. Out of the dozen combinations, the Hindus are the largest in seven, 
Muslims in two, Christians in two and Sikhs in one. These seven different 
Hindu-majority combinations are distributed in 24 states/UTs. But even in 
Hindu-majority states/UTs, various combinations with other major religious 
communities coexist, giving evidence of variety rather than uniformity under a 
single predominant (religious) culture. 

The five other combinations, with Muslims largest in two, Christians in two 
and the Sikhs in one, are located in six states/UTs Jammu & Kashmir, 
Lakshwadeep, Meghalaya, Nagaland, Mizoram and Punjab, respectively). The 
Hindus figure in all the 12 combinations, Muslims in nine, Christians in seven, 
Sikhs in three, Buddhists in two and Jains in one. The multiple presences, in 
multiple combinations, in multiple locations of the religious communities, 
provide the structural basis for the development of the compositeness of Indian 
culture. 

It is in this perspective that we have to understand the implications of 
ethno-nationalist urges for self-determination and secession that took violent 
shape in Punjab and which at present are most acute in Kashmir. Religion as the 
differentiating factor is once again being politically invoked as the basis for 
‘national’ self-assertion, with a claim for its preservation in a congruent 
sovereign state. It needs to be kept in mind that exogenous factors, no less than 
endogenous conditions and contradictions, have to be taken into account in the 
analysis of such complex phenomena. But one thing seems clear; the Indian 
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Table 7: Distribution of States/UTs by Combination of First, Second and Third 
Largest Religious Communities 





Religious No. of Names of States @ No.of Names of Total 
Communities ` States UTs UTs 
(1st, 2nd, 3rd 
Largest) # 
HMC 4 AND/KAR/ Nil Nil 4 
BHR/WBL. 
HMS 3 HPR/RAJ/ 1 DEL 4 
. `- HRY. 
HMB 2 MAH/TPR. Nil Nil 2 
HMJ 2 GUIJ/MPR. Nil Nil 2 
HCM 5 KER/MNP/ 4 DAD/ANI/ 9 
ORS/TND/ DNH/PND. 
GOA.* 
HSM 1 HAR 1 CHN. 2 
HBC 2 SKM/ACP.* NII Nil 2 
MHS i J&K Nil Nil 1 
MHC Nil Nil 1 LKD 1 
CHM 2 MGL/NAG. Nil Nil 2 
CBH 1 MIZ.* Nil Nil 1 
SHC 1 PNB Nil Nil 1 
Total 24 7 31 


Compiled from Asish Bose, From People To Population, New Delhi, B.R. Publishing Co., 1988 
(based on Census figures of 1981). 
* UTs promoted to statehood in 1987 have been classified under states. 
# = Key: H=Hindu; M=Muslim; C=Christian; S=Sikh; B=Budhhist; J=Jain. 
@ For the key to abbreviations see Appendix 1. 
Note: Assam does not figure as the 1981 Census operations could not 
be carried outin that state. 


political system is ‘flexible’ when it comes to any kind of political innovation 
that accepts the territorial framework of the Constitution, but it becomes ‘rigid’ 
when its basic political structure is threatened. Almost all political parties and 
organizations, irrespective of their ideological: flavour, have made common 
cause against any threat to the ‘integrity’ of the country. The Muslim citizens 
of India have not supported the sovereign aspirations of Kashmiri Muslims, 
although they may have strong and genuine sympathies with some of their basic 
problems. Nor has the Sikh community as a whole favoured the secession of 
Punjab. The logic of secession goes against the plurality that India has 
institutionalized. A demand for secession here or secession there no longer 
remains an isolated local or regional issue, but affects the entire system on 
which the majority of the people from dfferent communities have a stake. It is 
no accident that the secessionist areas are on the international borders of the 
country. 

A discussion on religious contradictions and their resolution will remain 
incomplete without referring to the Ayodhya phenomenon. The question as to 
whether or not the Ram temple should be constructed at the (now destroyed) 
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Babri Masjid (mosque) site is still being debated on historical, secular, juridical, 
religious and other counts. The Indian Parliament and the judiciary had clearly 
given a verdict against demolition pending any decision arrived at politically or 
juridically. The condemnation of the demolition of the mosque has not followed 
a pattern where Hindus are on the side of demolition, and Muslims are the sole 
defendants of the ‘cause’. It has released a whole gamut of political and 
‘secular’ forces, irrespective of their religious identities, questioning the more 
fundamental issues underlying the cause of communal tensions between the two 
communities. The political discourse on what constitutes the concept of ‘secular 
society’ in the Indian context has deepened and become extensive with national 
political parties compelled to take positions. With the introduction of the Bill on 
religion by the ruling Congress party, what should be the relationship between 
religion and politics is now a serious subject of political deliberations inside and 
outside Parliament. Muslim liberal thinking which had until recently remained 
submerged under threat of orthodoxy, is opening up and speaking out its mind 
more freely. Fundamentalist tendencies within Hinduism are openly being 
condemned or questioned by Hindu liberals, ‘secularists’ and Hindu religious 
sects and organizations (Ramakrishna Mission, some of the Shankaracharyas, 
etc. ). 

It is to be noted that the raging Ayodhya issue did not result in a free-for-all 
destruction and desecration of mosques and temples in the country. In the 
neighbouring countries of Pakistan and Bangladesh, however, countless temples 
were damaged or destroyed in communal retaliation with the respective 
governments not doing enough to counter such unlawful acts. At such a 
juncture, one of the most significant events was the formula suggested by 
Maulana Wahiduddin Khan of the Hazratbal Mosque (Srinagar, Kashmir). He 
proposed that the Muslim community ‘hand over the disputed site to the Hindus 
in return for cast-iron guarantees for the preservation of status quo at all other 
places of worship’ (Editorial, Times of India 3 November 1993, p. 12). Another 
significant development should not be lost sight of. When Pakistan chose to 
pass a resolution in their Assembly against India over threat to the Babri Masjid 
(before it was demolished), it met with outright condemnation by the All India 
Babri Masjid Action Committee (AIBMAC). It told Pakistan that Allah had not 
appointed them as guardians of the Muslims in India, who were capable of 
looking after themselves. It went further in castigating Pakistan for their 
ill-treatment towards the Muhajirs, who had migrated mostly from the northern 
and eastern states of India to Pakistan during Partition in search of a homeland. 
All these are pointers to the subtle process of transformation of Muslim Indian 
to Indian Muslim, heralding the emergence of Indian national identity among 
the Muslims in the country. The Ayodhya phenomenon has, on the one hand, 
widened the scope for a definition of the new differentiation taking place 
between the Hindus and the Muslims, and on the other, has served as a vital 
indicator of the process of progressive integration of the Muslims with the 
Indian polity. 
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Castes and Tribes 

The structural categories of caste and tribe have no less been sources of 
contradiction, social mobilizations and ethno-centric demands. In response to 
the demand of the castes which had suffered from the institutionalized 
humiliations of untouchability and slave labour for millennia, the founding 
fathers of the Constitution granted them protective discrimination and 
affirmative action to make amends for the past. Castes which needed this 
Constitutional support and protection were ‘Scheduled’ and listed in the 
Constitution. The country accepted this as a consensus in the spirit of national 
rectitude. Mere Constitutional guarantees did not, ipso facto, result in the 
change in the die-hard attitudes and practices of the people. This has led to the 
participation of the Scheduled Castes (SCs) in radical social movements (both 
class and communally oriented). 

‘Intermediate’ castes which were ‘socially and educationally backward’ , 
and also lower in status in caste hierarchic terms (but not Untouchables), also 
mobilized along caste lines for statutory benefits similar to those granted to the 
SCs. We shall come to this a little later. 

Tribal areas have been subjected to extremes of economic exploitation 
resulting in the disintegration of tribal economic institutions and organizations. 
The introduction of land market in the tribal areas led to extensive alienation of 
their lands and their consequent large-scale destitution. Also, their position in 
the social hierarchy has been close to the SCs. This led to their simultaneous 
scheduling in the Constitution along with the SCs. For tribal populations in 
north-eastern India, which always enjoyed autonomy under British 
administration, their integration with independant India was viewed by them as 
a form of an alien subjugation to a new authority, against Which they revolted 
right from the beginning. This led to large-scale insurgencies and unsuccessful 
attempts by the state to coerce them into acceptance of an ‘imposed 
sovereignty’. The matter was ‘settled’ nothing short of their being recognized 
as distinct states within the federal structure of India. From a position of 
perceived subjugation and alienation they moved on to becoming co-sharers of 
power within the federal democratic framework of the country. 

While there is a Constitutional bar on the enumeration of castes in the 
census, this does not apply to those castes and tribes which are ‘Scheduled’ in 
the Constitution. They constitute a substantial proportion of the Indian 
population consisting of 104,754,623 persons belonging to the SCs and 
51,628,638 persons belonging to the Scheduled Tribes (STs). Their special 
Constitutional status empowers the state to intervene in their development 
process by extending benefits to them directly. Further, they are also provided 
legal protection against social discrimination and oppression of which they still 
continue to be targets. The percentage of SC and ST population below the 
so-called poverty line is substantially higher than the national average as 
depicted in Table 8. 
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Table 8: Pepulation Below the Poverty Line for SC, ST and India, 
In the Rural and Urban Areas 








Category Percent Population Below Poverty Line 
Overall Rural Urban 
India 37.4 40.4 28.1 
Sc 45.8 53.1 40.4 
ST 57.3 58.4 39.9 





Source: §.R. Hashim and Sarita Sharma, ‘Estimation of Poverty’ (Planning Commission), 
Paper presented at the Second Seminar on Social Statistics, New Delhi, 
16-17 February 1988. 


The distribution of the SC/ST population in the states/UTs is very revealing. 
As Table 9 indicates, there is no state or UT which has neither any SC nor any 
ST population. The states/UTs which have little or no SC population (i. e., 
seven) are very high on tribal concentration (above 70 per cent except for 
Goa-Daman-Diu and Maharashtra), but such tribal concentration in terms of 
absolute numbers is quite small (between 20,000 and 1 million with the 
exception of Meghalaya). These are more homogeneous in this sense. It is in the 
areas inhabited by them that fierce ethno-nationalist insurgencies in defiance of 
alien governance found extensive manifestation. With the carving out of the 
new states of Arunachal Pradesh, Meghalaya, Mizoram and Nagaland from the 
larger state of Assam, resulting in the handing over of power to the elected 
representatives under the federal democratic structure, the process of political 
integration with the state was positively activated. 

In contrast to the distribution of tribal populations which is marked by 
concentrations and dispersals, the SC population is highly dispersed throughout 
the country as shown in Table 10). The highest concentration of SCs in any 
state as a proportion of the total population of that state, is 20 to 29 per cent 
only in the states of Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal, Punjab and Himachal Pradesh, 
but their populations vary from 20 to 25 million to 10 to 14 million to 9 to 5 
million to 1 to 4 million respectively. It is evident that there is considerable 
variation in the relationship between the absolute numbers and their proportions 
to the total population of the states/UTs. Considering that SCs constitute a 
category rather than a homogeneous group or community, and are internally 
hierarchized, the logic of their proportion to the total population becomes 
weaker than what the statistics would seem to suggest. Likewise, the STs as a 
category are internally segmented. But the pattern of their dispersal and 
concentration gives them better ‘social logistics’ for mobilization of their 
collective expressions. In such a structural situation the Constitutional provision 
providing for reserved constituencies for SCs and STs enabling their mandatory 
recruitment in legislative and Parliamentary political decision- making was an 
act of great wisdom and far-sightedness on the part of the founding fathers of 
the Constitution. This has facilitated the political socialization of the SCs, and 
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Table 9: Concentration of SCs and STs in the States/UTs 








Tribe Scheduled Caste (Million) 
(Million) nace nmnnem enema nnn 
20-25 15-19 10-14 9-5 1-4 0.2-1 Less than Nil 
0.2 
10-14 MPR 
(t=1) 
09-05 BHR GUJ 
(t=4) MAH 
ORS 
01-04 WBL AND ASM . MGL 
(t=6) s KAR 
RAJ 
0.2--01 UPR f TND HPR TPR MNP NAG 
(t=13) . KER SKM ANI 
Pikua . i ACP LKP 
7 DNH 
MIZ 
Less 0.2 = GDD 
(t=1) 
NIL PNB HRY J&K 
(t=6) DEL CHN 
PND 
Total 1 0 sa 6 8 5 6 3 
(t=31) 


Compiled from Census of India, 1981: Primary Census Abstract: Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, Part II B (i), Series-1, India, 1983. 
For abbreviations for States/UTs see Appendix. 


STs and has led to the formation of political parties and movements which 
represent their interests and aspirations. 

Whereas there was a national consensus on guarantees of protective 
discrimination by the state for the SCs and STs, the demands of the socially and 
economically backward castes (better known as Other Backward Classes 
[OBCs] as documented in the Mandal Commission Report (MCR) (1980), 
claiming protective discrimination similar to the SCs and STs by the 
Constitution, led to unprecedented demonstrations of emotional outbursts, 
particularly by students, resulting in disruption of civic order (Mukherji and 
Sahoo 1990). Issues raised by the Commission were fiercely debated. It started 
becoming clear that the slant of the leaders of the movement was in favour of 
‘socially oppressed for centuries’ and not so much for the poor within them as 
such. - f 
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Table 10: Concentration of SC and ST Population in States/UTs (%) 


Tribes Scheduled Castes 
20-29 15-19 10-14 Less. Nil Total 
70-100 MGL NAG 6 
ACP LKD 
DNH 
MIZ 
20-29 ORS MPR MNP 5 
TPR SKM 
10-14 RAJ GUI 
ASM ANI 4 
Less HPR AND KER MAH 
UPR BHR GDD 10 
WBL KAR 
TND 
Nil ` PNB HRY CHN J&K 6 
7, DEL 
PND 
Total 4 10 3 11 3 31 


Source: See Table 9. 


The Mandal Commission recommendations had a smooth passage in both 
Houses of Parliament under the Janata Dal regime, but their implementation 
became the responsibilty of the successor Congress government. Having been a 
party to the passage of the Bill in Parliament, the Congress government was 
committed to it but its apprehensions about the possible exclusion of the ‘poor’ 
from ‘the socially oppressed? led to a re-examination of the MCR from the 
perspective of its implementation (Mukherji and Sahoo 1990). 

The Bill took final shape after making clear that the ‘creamy layer’ among 
the ‘socially oppressed? castes would be excluded from the statutory benefits. 
Thus, a golden mean was struck between those whose only obsession was social 
oppression, and those who were against it and in favour only of economic 
deprivation as the universal criterion. Neither of the agitated contenders found 
further reason to oppose the final formulation, and both the Janata and the 
Congress parties claimed victory. Now that this matter seems more or less 
resolved, there are spokespersons from both parties appreciating the need for 
some provision for job reservations for the economically deprived ‘layer from 
the ‘upper castes’. Thus the economic criterion was woven around caste. This 
has opened up the issue of those, who by virtue of their conversion to other 
religions, forfeit their ‘legal’ claim to caste status (associated with Hinduism) 
but in real terms continue to suffer from the same social and economic 
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deprivations. Their exclusion from protective discrimination by the state now 
looks discriminatory. 


TOWARDS A THEORETICAL INTEGRATION 


Three fundamental questions need to be addressed and settled in order to 
arrive at a coherent theoretical comprehension of the complex issues that 
surround the concepts of ethnicity, nation, nationalism, nation-building and the 
nation-state. First, is the nation the outcome of sovereignty, or does it exist prior 
to it? In other words, can there be a nation without a nation-state? Second, does 
the construction of a nation take place unilineally from ethnic category to ethnic 
group to ethnicity to nation, or does it admit the possibility of a composite 
plurality of coexisting cultures and class-oriented conscious interest groupings 
and organizations? Third, does the existence or establishment of a state, ipso 
facto, mean that it is a nation-state? 

Before responding to each of these questions, I shall present a theoretical 
orientation to be followed by a theoretical framework consistent with the 
former, within which the answers to the questions posed will find greater 
coherence. The distinction between the two is broadly one of levels of 
generality. I would like to argue the following: 


1. State formation and nation-building are two different historical processes. 
Most post-colonial countries acquired sovereign statehood with their 
Independence from colonial rule. But they had yet to crystallize as nations. 
Prior to independence, the Indian subcontinent was fiercely debating whether it 
was a Single nation or a multiplicity of nations. The. two-nation theory, as we 
have already observed, led to the ‘Partition of the country’. Had the Indian 
subcontinent been a nation, it would have been a single undivided Indian 
nation-state today. The argument that state formation is a distinct historical 
process is further strengthened by the fact that traditionally autonomous tribal 
areas in the north-east which had much less cultural identity with India became 
its part whereas countries like Sri Lanka or Nepal which had much more in 
common acquired or retained their separate sovereign identities. Cultural 
exclusions and inclusions, it follows, provide no consistent pattern for the 
formation of post-colonial states like India. The transfer of colonial power, 
therefore, charted out the logic of different historical trajectories. The 
emergence of post-colonial states, however they were formed, were none the 
less generally outcomes of nationalist movements, which perceived their states 
as nations or as nations which had to be ‘constructed’ (strengthend). By and 
large, this would apply to most African and Asian states. 

2. It follows from this that the formation of a state does not necessarily mean 
the formation of a nation-state. If that were so, Pakistan would not have been 
further subdivided, and Bangladesh would not have constituted a political 
necessity. Nor would India have to weather linguistic, religious, caste and tribal 
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struggles and stretch itself to extremes to contain secession. In most 
post-colonial developing countries, the formation of states has taken place prior 
to their crystallizing into nation-states. States which acquire nationhood become 
nation-states. Also, nationalist movements can lead to the construction of a 
nation-state. In both situations, the nation-state so constructed must be a 
relatively enduring structure. 

3. The process involved in the passage of a state from a 
nation-in-the-becoming to a  nation-in-the-being is the process of 
nation-building. The political efforts that contribute to the accomplishment of 
this are the tasks of nation-building. 

4. The period of nation-building, more likely than not, is marked by internal 
strife and conflict, often violent and fierce, over clashing values and interests of 
communities and classes. The outcomes of such conflicts need not necessarily 
result in final and irrevocable breaches between conflicting and contending 
groups, but can lead to accommodations, adjustments, new syntheses of 
acceptable societal relations, or social transformations. 

5. The process leading to the crystallization of a pluri-ethnic nation-state is 
marked by an overwhelming majority of its people (representing different 
cultures, competing and conflicting interests and values) internalizing an 
evolved, shared set of values. These values are expected to underlie the 
functioning of the major societal (economic, political and socio-cultural) 
institutions, institutional mechanisms and practices. The people develop a 
common stake: (i) in preserving, pursuing and enriching the plural cultural 
traditions and identities; (di) in their common economic well-being; and (iii) in 
the enjoyment of political and civil rights, and performance of obligations as 
citizens. It means, further, the development of the capacity of the people to 
transcend (not necessarily subordinate or reject) cultural particularism for 
universalistic values, norms and goals for common and individual welfare. 
Democracy and the scope for the constant creation of democratic space provides 
the political environment congenial for the maturation and sustenance of a 
nation-state. 

6. The coming-into-being of a nation-state does not signal the end of 
contradictions and conflicts in the society; it only means that such a state is 
much less vulnerable to dismemberment or disintegration. This is precisely 
because the ultimate loyalty of its citizens to the nation-state (country), in an 
affective-emotional-cultural sense, is strongly internalized. The nation-state 
(country) provides a stable territory within which social changes and 
transformations can take place. 

7. A settled nation-state need not remain so for all times. Social changes 
from both endogenous and exogenous sources (including the amalgamation of 
states) can generate new contradictions, unsettling the legitimacy of its 
institutions and mechanisms. This will naturally lead to the need for a new 
consensus different from the earlier. In this sense, nation-building is a 
continuous process. 
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8. Finally, all the more for the post-colonial developing world, the 
nation-building project is a national imperative. It is no accident that the 
powerful countries at the ‘centre’ fall generally in the category of nation-states 
(although not without some challenges), whilst many ‘peripheral’ countries are 
weakened by internal dissensions and conflicts, struggling to become 
nation-states. This makes it possible for the economically powerful nations to 
victimize and exploit the weak by imposing unfavourable trade and aid 
restrictions and conditions. For them, states marked by insurgencies and civil 
wars are, in a sense, ‘welcome developments’ for sustaining a high-investment, 
high-tech, high-profit armament industry, as long as these conflicts remain 
within ‘permissive bounds’. 

The logic of the dominant Western ethno-centric model of nation leaves 
little scope for the stability and/or survival of pluri-ethnic, post-colonial states. 
It is therefore necessary that the fallacies behind their latent assumptions are 
exposed, and a new set of assumptions and formulations carrying greater 
empirical and logical salience presented. The orientation presented does not 
preclude the possibilities arising out of the logic of the ethno-centric model. It is 
inadequate and misleading, hence unacceptable, and should find incorporation 
within a more comprehensive framework. 

It is now appropriate to present the conceptual-theoretical framework that 
emerges from the preceding theoretical orientation. First, if the post-colonial 
states are to become nations, or if some of them are already so, or if some of 
them have failed or will fail to do so, or if a nation-state is under a situation of 
unsettlement, in all such cases the congruence of the ‘national’ with the 
political’, of the ‘nation’ with the ‘state’ is self-evident. Any ethno-nationalism 
will always be with respect to an ‘imagined or perceived’ state which is 
incompatible with the state(s) within which it is ‘existentially’ formally 
located. It follows that the nation cannot have an existence prior to that of the 
state (Smooha 1989: 267-68). I concur with Hobsbawm when he states quite 
explicitly, that the nation ‘is a social entity only insofar as it relates to a-certain 
kind of modern territorial state, the "nation state", and it is pointless to discuss 
nation and nationality except insofar as they both relate to it’ (1990: 9-10). 

The second point that I wish to make as a corollary to the first is that, any 
formulation which provides for a plurality of nations within a state, and by 
logical extension, a plurality of nations within a single nation, is inherently 
problematic and confusing. This is so because, following the relevant definition 
(which states that the basis of ‘national’ identification can be any single, or a 
combination of, cultural attribute/s, held in common by members who feel or 
imagine they belong to a particular group, sharing a common destiny, and so 
forth), a group may be caught up in multiple intersections of different ‘nations’ 
to which it may simultaneously belong. For example, a group could be both 
Gujarati and Hindu, or Gujarati and Muslim, or Gujarati and Dalit or Gujarati 
and Brahmin, and so forth. So to which ‘nation’ does the group belong? Or 
does it simultaneously belong to more than one ‘nation’? Two or more different 
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phenomena cannot be efficiently circumscribed by a single concept. Therefore, 
the concept of the nation has to be weaned away from the level of abstraction 
which permits a variety of Coexisting, competing and conflicting cultural 
identities and group formations to qualify as nations, to that of one which is 
consistent with an unambiguous congruence of the nation with the state. 

The third point must relate to the reality of the ethnic phenomenon. 
Primordial attachments on the basis of religion, language, race, caste, etc., are 
real. It is a fact that they have provided the basis for strong cultural identities, 
leading to spontaneous political mobilizations seeking even sovereign 
self-determination. The phenomenon of ‘ethno-nationalism’ , as it relates to the 
demand for sovereign self-determination, is undeniable. In this context, 
Hobsbawm‘s concept of ‘proto-national bonds’ is very useful. The whole range 
of ethnic mobilizations are mainly organized around the ascriptive 
proto-national bonds. Such bonds can exist independent of the political and can 
be intra-statal or trans-statal in spread. Thus, Indian Muslims may constitute the 
cheer-crowd for the visting Pakistani cricket team in India just as much as 
British Indians may constitute the cheer-crowd for the visiting Indian cricket 
team to England. But this does not make the British Indian any more Indian than 
the Indian Muslim a Pakistani, unless they change their ‘nationalities’. A 
conceptual distinction is very necessary here for analytical clarity. Ethnic 
mobilizations or expressions of collective ethnic identity, are based on 
proto-national bonds and could be described as expressions of 
proto-nationalisms. Any ethno-nationalism is a specifc instance of 
proto-nationalism which claims for itself a sovereign political status. Only when 
such ethno-nationalism culminates into a sovereign state does it at all qualify as 
a nation-state. It must be noted in passing that the formation of the Pakistani 
state is a structural parallel of the formation of the Indian state and does not fit 
into this category of ethno-nationalism leading to a nation-state. 

We can now take a clear theoretical position. If within a given state 
proto-national bonds become the basis of political mobilizations for group or 
corporate demands short of seeking sovereign status, this constitutes the 
structural reality of the ethnic group and its ability to be politically mobilized — 
the phenomenon of ethnicty. This is the political articulation of interests, 
demands, competition and conflict on the basis of the structural reality of 
ethnicity. Such articulations are, in a sense, comparable to those that can be 
attributed to other structural mobilizations based on class, gender or 
environment. It will be recalled that in Brass’s formulation, ‘nations’ cover the 
whole range: from those ethnic groups/communities which limit themselves to 
making corporate demands, to those which extend it to autonomy within a state, 
to those which lay claim to a sovereign political status. At the same time, there 
is an attempt to accommodate the state-centred pluri-ethnic nation. The 
ambiguity of such a theoretical position is obvious. If Brass’s concept of 
ethnicity is extended to cover the range up to corporate group demands for 
autonomy, and the concept ‘ethno-nationalism’ is limited to ‘sovereign’ 
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aspirations, this ambiguity will be removed. 

Consistent with our formulation, when such mobilizations turn into demands 
for sovereignty, it is only then that ‘nationalistic’ aspirations become evident. 
In the event that they culminate into independent states, they become nations. 
Or else, they could well be interpreted as constituting part of the dialectics of 
the state-centred nation-building process. A case in point would be the tribal 
insurgencies in north-eastern India, spanning more than four decades, 
progressively finding political accommodation within the larger democratic 
structure of the country. 

The fourth point that emerges is that the very existence of large-scale social 
conflicts within a state, whether ethnic, class, gender-based, or 
environment-oriented, occurring in institutionalized and/or non-institutionalized 
forms, indicates that the mere establishments or existence of a state does not 
necessarily mean that the state is a nation-state. The state-society relations need 
to create legitimate institutional spaces and structures. for the regulated 
articulation and resolution of conflicting and competing interests and values of 
the whole range of structural categories that compose the state. The process 
involves the sharing and shaping of power and the distribution of material and 
non-material resources among contending social and political forces. This 
constitutes the state-centred project for nation-building. Unlike ethno- 
nationalism, it embraces all variety of expressions of conflict — class, ethnic, 
gender and so on. According to this formulation, the nation need not only be an 
outcome of ethnicity, but comprises more complex ethnic as well as other 
structural mobilizations and processes. 

The fifth point should make it clear that just as ethno-centric basis of 
nationalism can culminate into a nation-state, likewise a state-centred 
nationalism can also progress towards a nation-state. To maintain conceptual 
consistency, it follows that just as ethno-nationalism does not signal the arrival 
of the nation, state-centred national construction also does not mean that a 
nation congruent with the state already exists. Finally, just as 
ethno-nationalism does not guarantee that it will succeed in constructing a state 
congruent with its perception of the nation, the state-centred national 
construction may not succeed in its ‘project’. The implications of the former 
could possibly mean that some kind of an ‘integration’ could very well be 
taking place with state-centred nationalist project within which its alienation 
was being expressed. That of the latter could result in the failure of the 
nationalist project of the state and its consequent dismemberment. 

The sixth point to be noted is that, ethnic, class, gender and 
environment-oriented movements are analytically distinct from each other, but 
empirically these structures are interrelated and interpenetrating. A movement 
structurally identified as any one of these necessarily has important interfaces 
with one or more of the others. Thus, an ethnic movement will quite likely have 
a class interface and vice-versa. Further, it is absolutely possible that an ethnic 
movement can have interfaces with other ethnicities, e. g. , religious ethnicity 
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may have a caste interface and vice-versa. In the extent and nature of these 
interfacings lie the inherent degree of stability or durabilty of a particular type 
of movement (class, ethnic, etc. ). Thus, participants in class organizations 
and movements can get transformed into participants of a fierce ethnic struggle, 
suspending or abandoning class goals. An illustration would be that of the 
Nepalese plantation workers in the district of Darjeeling in West Bengal, who 
were staunch members of the Marxist trade union (CITU), but during the 
Gorkhaland movement for ethnic identity, through claims for territorial 
autonomy within the Marxist-ruled state, they switched their allegiance to the 
Gorkha National Liberation Front (GNLF) almost en masse. Their attitude was 
‘Let us first settle the question of our identity, workers exploitation issues can 
wait’ (Mukherji 1991: 13). 

Finally, at the conceptual level, the ‘state’ is a discrete phenomenon, which 
either exists or does not, with reference to a people and territory. The ‘nation’, 
in contrast, is a variable on a continuum. It moves through a non-linear process 
of constructions, econstructions and reconstructions. The process of nation- 
building is seldom a unilineal evolution. When a state finds its congruence 
with the nation, or nationalism finds its congruence with a state, we have a 
nation-state. The nation-state, once having come into being, is expected to be a 
relatively stable structure. When such a structure starts becoming vulnerable, it 
is generally its variable component that provides the main source of change. A 
state continues to exist, notwithstanding the vulnerabilities it tries to overcome, 
so long as the vulnerabilities do not overcome the state. When they do, the 
definition of the state is altered, in terms of its territories and peoples, that is, 
in terms of sovereignty. The altered/new state formations do not leave any 
vacuum in the sovereign spaces. At any given time (except for populations 
with the unfortunate status of refugees and the like), peoples and territories are 
defined by a finite number of discrete states, although their number and social. 
composition may admit of unceasing variation over time, limited only by the 
extinction of the state. 


SITUATING THE INDIAN SCENE 


On the eve of and after Independence, it was abundantly clear to the 
nationalist elite that with the traumatic after effects of Partition, problems of 
acute poverty and a sapped economy, linguistic tensions, insurgencies and 
invasions, and a host of other problems, much remained to be be accomplished 
to build the nation. The formation of the sovereign state of India was a 
prerequiste for such a transformation. India was already on a 
nation-in-the-becoming continuum scale. It will be a grossly erroneous 
over-simplification of the Indian complexity to suggest that India has crossed 


‘this threshold. How can the Indian scenario be presented? As I see it, we can 


identify the following processes at work within the larger dynamics of 
nation-building. First, the Indian polity has given evidence of its capacity for 
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the constant creation of democratic space. Ethno-lingual conflicts and their 
resolution through a policy of linguistic states and autonomous territorial units 
within the states; the ethno-tribal insurgencies and their resolution through their 
incorporation into democratic processes and institutions, again by the 
establishment of new states which guaranteed the security of their culture and 
identity; the agrarian class movements and state-responses through agrarian 
reforms; etc., only demonstrate the dialectic of state-society relationships and 
their outcomes as manifestations of this capacity of the Central state to create 
democratic institutional spaces. This flexible attitude of the state becomes rigid 
only when its basic Constitutional structure is threatened, as in the case of the 
insurgent Kashmir valley. It has not taken time for the state to become ‘soft’ 
when the threat is no longer present. Witness the sea-change from a decade-old 
insurgency to sudden ‘normalcy’ in Punjab, which presents an enigma to social 
scientists. 

Simultaneously, we witness the process of erosion of institutional legitimacy 
over time. To cite some of the important ones, the institution of free and secret 
adult franchise has been vitiated by muscle and money power. This, in turn has 
promoted the criminalization of politics. The institutions of social control 
(police and other law-enforcing agencies), the judiciary, the bureaucracy, the 
financial institutions, etc., all seem to be suffering from severe loss of public 
credibility. These give rise to a set of contradictions which lead to airing of 
public grievances and protests. The state then responds by ‘instituting’ 
enquiries by specially appointed committees or formal investigating agencies. 
For more general monitoring of grievances and problems of large social 
categories like Scheduled Castes and Tribes, women and backward classes, 
national commisssions are established and vested with clearly defined statutory 
powers. These are the institutional mechanisms by which the state attempts to 
counter institutional erosions. To what extent these ‘counter measures’ are 
effective is a different question. It follows that at one level different structural 
contradictions (class, ethnic, gender, etc.) give rise to conflicts. Their 
resolutions take place through processes which allow for the creation of 
democratic space. Once these institutions come into existence they are 
vulnerable to the influences which erode their legitimacy. This in turn give rise 
to a set of contradictions at a level different from the first, involving 
mobilizations which activate or operate through existing institutional 
mechanisms, or lead to the establishment of new ones. The failure of the 
institutional mechanisms may well lead to larger-scale mobilizations for 
far-reaching structural changes. 

The third process of significance that can be identified is that of 
differentiation and integration. This is a subtle process by which 
inter-community relationships are undergoing continuuous changes. For 
example, the Hindu-Muslim ethnic relations at the time of Partition and at 
present are no longer the same. The Partition of the subcontinent along 
religious ethno-nationalism was an outcome of the nurturance of communalism 
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by the colonial state. Four and a half decades of democratic governance has 
provided a qualitatively different political environment. Today, a Maulana does 
propose to the Muslims to allow the construction of the Ram temple at Ayodhya 
in exchange for future guarantees. A Muslim captain of the Indian cricket team 
does bring glory to India and become a national hero. A Muslim intellectual 
can muster up the courage to challenge and defy Muslim orthodoxy by invoking 
the Constitution and fundamental rights (the Vice-Chancellor and 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor of the Jamia Millia University, Delhi). A Hindu 
‘communal’ party can muster ideological and political votaries from amongst 
Muslims. The Muslims have made common cause with the Hindu Backward 
and Scheduled Castes in Uttar Pradesh to humble right-wing Hindu political 
manifestations in the state elections of 1993. At the micro level, Hindus and 
Muslims have shown their shared disaffection for the communal politics of 
leaders at the national and state levels (Mukherji and Sahoo 1993), The Muslim 
liberal is coming forward to question the obscurantisms in Muslim orthodoxy, 
just as Hindus have been querying, debating and opposing Hindu 
‘fundamentalism’. In short, Hindu-Muslim relationships have moved away 
considerably from where they were at the time of Partition. These observations 
lead to inferences of vital theoretical significance. I am inclined to deduce that 
this process of constantly changing differentiation is linked with a constantly 
evolving process of integration at another level of societal interactions, where 
the polity, economy and social institutions intercorrelate. The dynamic 
inter-linkage of differentiation and integration is a more general phenomenon of 
which the Hindu-Muslim ethnic relations is only a specific, even if its most 
conspicuous, instance. This can be taken as a bold alternative hypothesis which 
can enter into the research agendas of serious scholars. 

The fourth process is the linkage of ethnic identity with that of Indian 
‘national’ identity. It has been generally argued that strong ethnic loyalties and 
identities are inimical to the formation of an Indian national identity. This, it is 
becoming clear, is not always the case. In a multi-ethnic society like India, it 
is difficult to conceive of an Indian identity unmediated by ethnic 
identifications. The Gorkhaland movement in the Darjeeling district of West 
Bengal provides a very significant illustration. The movement between 1986 
and 1988 became extremely violent, engulfing the entire Nepalese-speaking 
district, bringing all governance and civic life to a virtual standstill. Its 
demands fluctuated from sovereignty to a separate state within the federal 
structure of India, before a settlement was reached on the establishment of the 
Darjeeling Gorkha Hill Council (DGHC) (Mukherji, 1991, pp10-14). It is clear 
what perturbed the Nepalese in this region was their anomalous ethnic identity 
with respect to Indian nationality, given that persons of Nepalese origin were 
identified with the sovereign state of adjacent Nepal. Earlier, their demand for 
making Nepali a national language had been rejected on the grounds that it was 
a foreign language. This resulted in an identity crisis. Gheising, the supreme 
leader of the movement asked in angry desperation, ‘We are Indian National or 
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Nepal National?’ (bid: 35). Subsequently, Nepali was also accorded the status 
of a national language. The formal recognition of the Nepalese ethnic identity 
(DGHC) paved the way for the acceptance of Nepali as a national language. In 
the Indian context ethnic identity and Indian national identity are not 
necessarily mutually antagonistic or exclusive, the former is often a necessary 
condition for the latter. 

India is a democratic state which, so far, with all its contradictions, is 
progressing on its zig-zag course towards crystallization into a nation-state. 
Once a consensus is reached on the shaping and sharing of power, and its 
articulation for the distribution of material and non-material resources, India 
will have acquired the stability of a nation. Centre-state relations, fiscal 
federalism, democratic decentralization are some of the major issues 
confronting the country. In the resolution of these lies the key to the resolution 
of many irksome problems which are hindering its more expeditious maturation 
into a nation-state. The apalling theoretical naivette of those who view 
“Kashmir on the radar screen along with Yugoslavia, Somalia and lots of places 
in the Soviet Union where there is civil conflict going on’ should be quite 
evident (Raphel 1993). 


NOTE 


This is a revised version of the paper read at the International Workshop on Social Movement, 
State and Democracy, held at the Indian Statistical Institute, Delhi Centre, October 5-8, 1992. The 
paper has undergone considerable amount of changes for which I must first thank the participants of 
the Workshop. Subsequently, I have made several presentations on this theme to the participants of 
the Academic Staff College, JNU , and to the Department of Sociology, University of Delhi, and 
in several other fora benefiting immensely from all these feedbacks. I am grateful to Professor M. 
N. Panini for his perceptive comments and discussions on the paper. I have a special word of 
thanks for B. B. Sahoo, my colleague, who has been my constant sounding post, for his critical 
comments as well as for assisting me in every possible way. 
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APPENDIX 
1. ACP Arunachal Pradesh 25. KAR Kamataka 
2. AND Andhra 26. KER Kerala 
3. ANI Andaman & Nicobar Islands 27. LKP Lakshadweep 
4. AMR Ajmir, Merwar & Rajputana 28. LMI Laccadive, Minocoy & 
l Asnindive Islands 
5. APR Andhra Pradesh 29. MAD Madras 
6. ASM Assam 30. MAH Maharashtra 
7. BER Berar 31. MGL Meghalaya 
8 BHR Bihar 32. MIZ Mizoram 
9. BSV Bengal & Surma Valley 33. MNP Manipur 
10. BUR Burma 34. MPR Madhya Pradesh 
11. CBY City of Bombay 35. MYS Mysore 
12. CHN Chandigarh 36. NAG _ Nagaland 
13. CPS Central Provinces - 37. ORS Orissa 
14. D&D Daman & Diu 38. PNB Punjab 
15. DEL Delhi 39. PND Pondicherry 
16. DNH Dadra & Nagar Haveli 40. RAJ Rajasthan 
17. FPS Frontier Provinces 41. SIN Sindh 
18. GDD Goa, Daman & Diu 42. SKM Sikkim 
19. GOA Goa 43. TND Tamilnadu 
20. GUJ Gujarat 44. TPR Tripura 
21. HPR Himachal Pradesh 45. UKL Utkal 
22. HRY Haryana 46. UPR Uttar Pradesh 
23. HYD Hyderabad 47. UPS United Provinces 
24. J&K Jammu & Kashmir 48. WBL West Bengal 


MIGRATION AND LABOUR CHARACTERISTIES.. 
OF SLUM DWELLERS IN BOMBAY 


Vandana Desai 


INTRODUCTION 


he causes and consequences of rapid urbanization in developing count- 

ries are central issues to policy-makers and academic researchers 
worldwide. This paper describes the increasing complexity of interactions 
between urbanization and migration. It examines the eviderice of uniquely urban 
patterns of living arrangements and the division of family labour. Migration 
plays a key role in individual and household adjustment strategies to changing 
conditions at rural origin and urban destination and in the community generally. 
The paper also highlights the dynamics underlying the search by migrants and 
urban poor for niches in the informal sector. How do people choose a niche? 
How is this choice influenced by individual attributes or objectives? Though’ 
this is a focused study, it continually probes the micro-macro linkages between 
the lives of individuals and the structures of the city in which they live. 

The world has seen a retreat from the ‘can do’ philosophies of the 1960s and 
1970s. The 1980s ushered in a world of caution and economic crisis, where 
even the goal of economic growth became elusive as many countries chalked up 
negative or no-growth records. Faced with high debt levels, many countries are 
involved in structural adjustment programmes that severely limit the amount 
they can spend on discretionary development projects — the ones most likely: to 
influence potential migrants and the urban growth process. If governments are 
to integrate urbanization and migration processes sensibly into their 
development efforts, they need to start from an accurate understanding of 
current realities. 

This paper concentrates on a survey of three slum! settlements (Wadala, 
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Worli and Kurla) in the city of Bombay (see Map 1), carried out by the author 
between February 1989 and September 1989. It involved interviews with 40 to 
50 households in each settlement — a total of 135 households. Representative 
households were. chosen through random sampling from previously derived 
household counts. This survey describes the social and economic circumstances 
of the families. The anal¥sis presented here is part of a larger study which 
examines the various aspects of community participation.? The following sketch 
outlines the migrational and labour characteristics of these slum dwellers. 

The slum in Kurla seems to have been established for a longer duration, 
having begun on the periphery of Bombay about two decades ago. Since then 
the boundaries of Bombay have extended several times and at present they go 
up to Thane in the north-east and Dahisar in the north-west? (see Map 1). The 
first suburbs of Bombay in Mahim Matunga and later Sion/Kurla developed 
over the reclaimed marshes and salt pans to house low-income migrants. Access 
to the railway led to the proximity to Bombay city; hence, the migrant 
population settled close to the railway lines. The particular slum studied is also 
next to the railway station. The margin of Mahim Creek houses the largest slum 


_ of Asia, DHaravi. Mahim Creek, which separates the city: at its northern end 


from the ‘suburbs, was famous about 50 years ago for its oyster beds and marsh 
bird sanctuary, but is now notable for black oil sludge and industrial waste. The 
fastest growth occurred in this area during the decade 1941-1951. In the late 
1950s this area, had 238 industrial units; thus, manufacturing remained the major 
occupation! The spatial distribution of the population following Independence 


_ (1947) showed two clear trends — peripheral residential development and 


declinin ventral densities (Kosambi 1986). 

: Whilé Worli was the European suburb in Bombay, the (proportion of 
domes servants living in this area was high at that time), it also housed the 
largest cluster of cotton mills (numbering 24). Since Independence there has 
ber intensive residential development, especially for the upper classes on the 

rounding hills. A small settlement of service people grew around it, so that a 
nay tank where the soldiers’ uniforms were laundered was named the 
Washermen’s Tank or dhobi talao. 
In .Wadala extensive reclamations have been largely respon able for 
population increase since Independence. Stretching along almost the entire 
eastern foreshore were a series of docks and bunders (open wharves) forming 


. part of the Bombay Port Trust estates. It also had a sizeable group of people 


connected with the harbour and the docks, which amounted to 37,681 in 1901. 
These were mostly male migrants, the sex ratio being 929 men to 100 women. 
The Wadala slum is close to the staff quarters of the Bombay Port Trust. 


BACKGROUND OF SLUM DWELLERS 


District of Origin 
All but two slum households were headed by individuals who had migrated 
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Map 1: Distribution of Slum Settlements in Bombay 
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Table 1: Background of Slum Dwellers 


Slum Pocket 

Wadala Worli Kurla 
Migrant from within Maharashtra 97.8 18.9 52.8 
Marathi as principal language 97.8 20.8 50.0 
Hindu 97.8 86.8 41.7 
Farming parentage 77.8 44.7 14.7 
Farming own occupation prior to arrival 26.1 23.1 16.7 
Student on arrival . 478 17.3 2.8 
Relatives in same slum 76.1 56.6 36.1 
Preferred Bombay owing to relatives’ influence 51.1 44.2 11.4 
Assets in home village 93.5 71.7 41.7 
Intention to return to village 33.3 ` 5.8 0.0 
Years in Bombay 27.6 24.1 30.2 

(1.59) (1.56) (1.86) 
Years in'present slum 16.7 19.5 25.0 

(0.90) (1.73) (1.93) 
Age of head of household 46.0 40.0 43.5 

(1.64) (1.32) (2.17) 
Number in sample 46 53 36 


Note: Entries are column percentages or column means with standard errors in brackets. 


into the slum from outside Bombay (see Table 2). The slum habitat is the best 
-< possible choice in the circumstances to the migrant. To the rural migrant (a 
refugee from ‘natural’ or man-made disasters) it may often represent an 
improvement over his earlier residence and existence. 

The distribution of periods spent in the slums is shown in Figure 1 while 
Figure 2 shows the ages of household heads. On average the interviewed slum 
dweller had stayed for 16.7 years in Wadala, 19.5 years in Worli, and 25 years 
in Kurla (see Table 1). A comparison of these figures with the ages of 
household heads (also in Table 1) suggests that those in Wadala must, on 
average, have migrated at a later age than those in the other two slums (29.3 
years as against 20.5 in Worli and 18.5 in Kurla). 

A marked difference in place of origin is evident between the three 
settlements. Occupants of Wadala came almost exclusively from south 
Maharashtra and particularly from districts in or around Ratnagiri, as shown in 
Table 2. Migration into Worli on the other hand is seen to have been largely 
from outside Maharashtra, predominantly from Andhra Pradesh and, to a lesser 
extent, Uttar Pradesh. Kurla, in contrast to the other slum pockets considered, 
showed considerable diversity in the origins of its occupants. Principal 
language of slum dwellers appears from the data simply to reflect origin: only 
five individuals in the sample spoke a language other than their state language 
of origin. The majority of the slum dwellers from Worli spoke Telugu. 
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Figure 1: Years In Slum 


22.5 34.5 


Years in the Slum 


Figure 2: Ages Of Heads Of Households 





18 28.5 40.5 52.5 64.5 
Age of head of Household 
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Many Bombayites believe that most migration into Bombay is from outside 
the state. In this sample, however, it can be seen that the categories are almost 
similar in number, giving a rough balance between external and internal 
migrants (see Table 2). 

A UN study (ONDIESA 1985) showed that in 26 large Third World cities 
between 1960 and 1970, 37 per cent of population growth was from migration 
and 63 per cent from natural increase. Although migration is not the major 
source of urban growth in many developing countries, the relatively young age 
of rural migrants to cities means a greater contribution to natural population 
increase through more births and fewer deaths. This effect tends to offset the 
decline in fertility rates typically associated with urban residence (Stolnitz 
1984), so that urban rates of natural population increase (the difference between 
birth and death rates) often approximate national population growth rates. The 
age selectivity of the migration process and the relatively higher fertility among 
migrants than among urban natives also lead to young age distributions in urban 
areas. In most cities in developed countries, the 0 to 19 age group constitutes 
less than 30 per cent of the total city population. For many cities in developing 
countries, the figure is over 40 per cent, with enormous implications in urban 
areas, particularly for providing social services such as education. 


Table 2: Place of Origin 
District of Origin l Slum Pocket 


Wadala Worli Kurla All 


Inside Maharashtra 45(.98) 10(.19) 19(.53) 74 (.55) 
Ratnagiri 41(.89) 5(.09) 2(.06) 48 (.36) 
North Maharashtra 0¢.00) 0(.00) 10(28) 10(.07) 
South Maharashtra f 3(.07) 3(.06) 1(.03) 7(.05) 
Marathwada 0(.00)  1(02) 6(17) 7(.05) 
Bombay 1(.02)- 1(.02)  0(.00) 2(¢.01) 

Outside Maharashtra 1(.02) 43(81) 17(.48) 61 (.45) 
Kamataka 1(.02) 3(06) 8(.22) 12(.09) 
Andhra Pradesh 0(.00) 26(49) 6617) 32 (.24) 
Gujarat ' 0(.00)  0(00  1(.03)  1(.01) 
Uttar Pradesh 0(.00) 13(25) 2 F 15(.11) 
Bihar 0(.00)  1(.02) 0(.00)  1(01) 


Notes: 1.Ratnagiri: Devgad, Raigod, Ratnagiri, Sangmeshwar, Sindudurgh. 
North Maharashtra: Pune, Ahmadnagar, Jalgaon. 
South Maharashtra: Kolhapur. . 
Marathwada: Amravati, Buldana, Osmanabad, Jalna. 
2. Entries are sample numbers in cells followed by column proportions in brackets. 


Parental Occupation 

Cultivation predominated as the parental occupation of internal migrants, 
and particularly of those originating in south Maharashtra (see Table 3). This 
was untrue of external migrants whose parents pursued a variety of occupations. 
As one might have expected, the last occupation before leaving the home 
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village can be seen from Table 5 to be correlated with that of the parents. A 
large number, however (indeed almost half), of those from farming 
backgrounds in Maharashtra appeared to have arrived as students, a 
phenomenon far rarer among external migrants (see Appendix note). Children 
in rural areas, who remain as extra pairs of helping hands in farming, especially 
during the busy seasons, nonetheless have free time during the main part of the 
year during which to study. Coming from large households, some children of 
these households prefer to stay back and continue with the farming while some 
have to migrate to cities to provide additional financial support to these 
families. Besides, farm holdings are very small, and later, after their parents’ 
death, they are further fragmented and do not provide adequate income to the 
families. 

Most of the rural-oriented state policies since Independence — land reforms, 
new educational institutions and agricultural development programmes — were 
initiated under pressure from owner-cultivators (who had large and medium 
farms) and implemented in their interest (Lele 1990: 178). This led the holders 
of small fragments of land and landless agricultural labourers to migrate. 


Table 3: Parental Occupation 


Parental Occupation Origin 
Internal Extemal ~~ All 
Migrant Migrant 
t 
Parental Occupation 
Farmer 60.3 32.1 ` 48.4 
Self-employed business owner 11.0 9.4 23.0 
Full-time employee 13.8 24.5 10.3 
Occasional labourer 15.1 34.0 18.3 
Sample number 73 53 ‘126 


Note: Entries are column proportions. 


Reasons For Leaving Village (Migration) c 

Rapid population growth was once considered a major cause of rural-urban 
migration, with rural poverty caused by excess labour supply providing a ‘push’ 
to the cities (e.g., Lewis 1954). But rural out-migration now seems less strongly 
associated with rural population increase than with overall economic growth, 
changes in agricultural productivity, and land tenure systems that promote 
marked inequalities in landholdings and landlessness (Oberai 1987). 

Rural-urban migration is largely a reflection of conditions of villages in 
some parts of Maharashtra rather than demand for workers in the city. In other 
words, villagers migrate to the cities not because they are certain of finding | 
industrial employment in the cities, but because they find no employment in `-. 
villages. This is a well-known sfact (Peach 1968). To a large extent urban--. 
poverty is a spillover of rural poverty. According to Teune (1988), the city 
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Table 4: Last Occupation before Arrival in Bombay 


Own Oceupation on Arrival Origin 
Internal Extemal All 
Migrant Migrant 
Farmer 23.0 213 22.2 
Self-employed business owner 8.1 11.5 9.6 
Full-time employee 4.1 14.8 8.9 
Occasional labourer 14.9 31.1 22,2 
Student 35.1 9.8 23.7 
Unemployed 12.2 11.5 11.9 
Sample number 74 61 135 


Note: Entries are column proportions. 


Table 5: Own and Parental Occupation 





Parental Occupation By Origin Last Occupation Before Arrival 
Farmer Employed Student Unem- 
non-farmer ployed 
Internal migrant: . 
Farmer . 36.4 45 45.5 13.6 
Non-farmer 6.9 65.5 17.2 10.3 
External migrant: 
Farmer 52.9 29.4 11.7 5.9 
Non-farmer 8.3 75.0 5.6 11.1 


Note: Entries are row percentages. 


uniquely promotes variety and provides access to it through its communications 
and transportation infrastructure. 

Numerous surveys and secondary data analyses document that large cities 
offer migrants the greatest options for social mobility (Sachs 1988; Teune 
1988). For economic development, mega-cities and other large urban places 
serve as highly efficient centres of specialized and essential economic activities 
and as- primary contributors to the national economy (Richardson 1989; USAID 
1991), 

Little evidence could be found in the data of any link between primary 
reason for migration (as described in Table 6) and any possible connected 
variable (such as origin, occupation on ‘attival or date of arrival). One might 
doubt the extent to which economic crisis at village of origin and hope for job 
opportunities at point of destination ‘constitute genuinely distinguishable 
motives. 

The reasons for preferring Bombay did, however, appear to be linked to 
parental occupation, in so far as those from non-farming backgrounds seemed 
less likely to have been following the influence of relatives (Appendix note 2). 
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(The link with parental occupation was much clearer than that with origin.) 
Migrants move to urban areas mainly in response to better employment and 
income opportunities. The true determinants of urbanization and spatial 
concentration in developing countries are therefore to be found in the forces that 
determine the location of employment opportunities: the nature and pattern of 
industrialization, the pace of agricultural development, and the growth of 
transportation and communications networks. The pace and pattern of industrial 
development are the most important of these, giving rise to a debate on a basic 
national settlement and development strategy issue. 


Table 6: Reasons For Migration* 


Reasons for Migration Origin 
Internal Extemal All 
Migrant Migrant 
Economic crisis 33.3 45.9 39.1 
Job opportunity 43.1 40.9 42.1 
Brought by relatives 16.7 6.6 12.0 
Other 6.9 6.6 6.8 
Sample number 72 61 133 


* As assessed by subject. 
Note: Entries are column percentages. 


Table 7: Reasons For Preferring Bombay” 


Reasons For Preferring Bombay - Parental Occupation 
Non-farmer Farmer All 
Relatives’ influence 23.0 52.5 37.7 
Awaiting/expecting job 77.0 44.3 60.7 
Born in Bombay 0.0 3.3 1.6 
Sample number 61 61 122 


* As assessed by subject. 
Note: Entries are column percentages. 


A greater proportion of residents in Wadala (76 per cent) than in the other 
two slums had close relations or other kin resident in the same slum. On the 
contrary, 64 per cent of those in Kurla had none. To this extent one could regard 
Wadala as the most closely-webbed community. Hindus predominate in all 
slum settlements. Some Muslims were present in Worli and Kurla, though only 
in the latter could one find any real heterogeneity. The Muslim community is 
less closely knit than the Hindu community: 64.2 per cent of Hindus in the 
sample had relatives in the same slum, while only 15.4 per cent of Muslims had 
any relatives within the same slum. This is also because it was found that most 
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migrants, whether internal or external, were Hindu, while Muslims and 
members of other religions who constitute a minority of all migrants in a 
predominantly Hindu state were mainly external in origin (58.5 per cent of 
Hindus but only 30.8 per cent of Muslims were internal migrants). 

A few slum dwellers’ responses for preferring Bombay and reason for 
migration was relatives’ influence or being brought by relatives. This is because 
the ‘resource person’ who introduced the dweller to the slum environment was 
his/her relative. Having relations (kinship) is a favourable factor for migration. 
The newcomer from the rural areas gets acclimatized to the slum situation with 
the help of his/her resource persons and fellow migrants. Close friends and 
relatives provide some financial support during the waiting period for 
employment. Most slum dwellers have significant ties within the slum they live 
in or in the city. Neighbourhood relationships are important for most slum 
dwellers, but they are only part of the urbanite’s vast social network. If the slum 
dweller appears bounded by his neighbourhood, others have additional social 
relationships which reach further afield. 

The nature of family and economic life in large cities gives a person a 
certain freedom in the choice of relatives for regular interaction. Localized 
kinship organization here remains impractical and norms governing kin 
interaction now tend to become flexible enough to accommodate individual 
responses. Therefore, kin interaction becomes not only voluntary but also 
selective in many cases. The key factors involved in the choice are personal 
knowledge, personal compatibility, mutual likes and dislikes, respect and 
avoidance criteria, and age. The kin so chosen could be called ‘significant kin’; 
they could even be intra-generational. Significant kin included grandfather, 
father, brother, sister, son, daughter, father’s brother, father’s sister, mother’s 
sister, father-in-law, brother-in-law and son-in-law. 

When asked for the rationale of their choice most respondents drew a line 
between ‘kith and kin’ and ‘dinner relatives’. Kith and kin are mostly blood 
relatives who have mutual concern, respect and a helping attitude. Statements 
such as the following were frequently expressed (this is a rough translation of 
phrases used by the respondents): ‘We get along fine’, “We care about each 
other’, ‘I can depend on these relatives when I am in trouble’, or ‘We grew up 
together sharing everything, feeling like we are one, and this feeling continues 
even now’. In short, strong affective attitudes characterize the respondents’ 
reasons for selectivity. On the other hand, ‘dinner relatives’ are general kin, 
those with whom the respondents’ relations do not matter as much. These are so 
labelled because most general kin are expected to be present during events 
marking phases of the life-cycle, such as marriage or death, occasions usually 
followed by ceremonial dinners. Such kin are seen only at such dinners. 

Neighbourhood relations in the slums can be understood in terms of their 
‘spatial and social aspects’. Neighbourhood boundaries, in a spatial sense, may 
not go beyond a certain group of houses or huts in a given street or lane. In this 
sense, a neighbour is one who is involved in the ‘door-to-door’ world of the 
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immediate neighbourhood. Informal interactions are the main characteristic of 
their lifestyle: children playing, women working or talking on the doorstep, men 
drinking at bars or playing card games. 

I frequently saw people borrowing food ingredients and objects for a brief 
period of time: e.g., a sharp knife to open coconuts, sugar, milk, chillies, garlic 
and anything else they needed in a hurry. The object is usually lent without 
great concern; the rule of reciprocity underlies such transactions. 

Though informants often emphasized that the slum is a homogeneous, 
seamless, corporate whole, this did not consistently inform behaviour and 
interactions. I was struck by the fact that slum dwellers did not usually act in a 
communal, corporate, good-for-all way. Nevertheless, informants explicitly 
denied that the slum dwellers helped one another more in the past than they do 
now. 


Gender and Migration 

Family migration is often sequential. Men are often the first to move within 
a family unit: (f) because their search for work might be deemed more relevant 
to the survival of the household in the light of cultural expectations about the 
male being the main breadwinner; (ii) men may have more privileged access to 
work in destination areas; (iii) women generally have to care for children and 
are therefore less mobile; and (iv) because of socio-cultural restrictions on the 
independent movement of women. 

The other issue relating to gender and the family migration is that the family 
system in areas of origin may itself be a powerful force for migration that 
applies much more to women than to men. Women in rural areas generally face 
greater family-related social and economic constraints than do their male 
counterparts and may view mobility as a way out (i.e., from exceedingly hard 
work), even if influence from and obligations to kin continue to persist across 
significant distances. 

In India and, for that matter, in South Asia, the independent migration of 
women to towns is still very rare. A critical factor that must be taken into 
account, therefore, is the extent to which female population mobility is 
constrained by social and cultural construction of gender (Khoo 1984; 
Townsend and Momsen 1987). When women meve it is almost invariably tied 
to, and circumscribed by, marital and family relations; women either move on 
marriage to their husbands’ homes, or together with their children follow 
spouses to the cities (Oberai and Singh 1983; Thadani and Todaro 1984). It 
must however be pointed out that the recent demand for women workers in 
unskilled and semi-skilled service occupations (domestic service, informal 
commerce, the sex trade, for example) has been extremely important in drawing 
young women to cities like Bombay and to other cities in South-east Asia, 
Thailand, Taiwan, the Philippines, Malaysia and Korea (Heyzer 1986; Khoo 
1984; Thorbek 1987). 
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Intention to Return to the Native Village 

A significant problem affecting projections of the contribution of migrants 
to urban growth is the incorrect assumption that all rural-urban migrants are 
permanent. The census data pertaining to migration usually refers to lifetime 
migration and misses circulating migrants, for whom the official residence 
remains the place of origin. Many migrants who live and work in the city do not 
move there permanently. Other studies have reported that 29 per cent of 
migrants are single male migrants to Bombay (Dupont 1989; Goldstein 1978; 
Mukherji 1985). Temporary or circular migration seems to be most common in 
Southeast Asia (50 per cent of the total migrant population) and West Africa 
(UNDIESA. 1989). 


Table 8: Intention to Return 


Intention To Return 
Intending to Return No Intention 
after Retirement to Return 
Origin in Mabarashtra 83.3 49.6 
Assets in village 83.3 45.2 
Lifetime expenditure on 17,950 30,470 
current housing (in rupees) (3328) (2273) 
Income of household 1614 1301 
{in rupees) (185.7) (62.6) 
Relatives in slum 111 54.7 
Years in Bombay 26.5 27.6 
(1.05) (2.35) 
Number of households 18 115 


Note: Entries are column percentages or column means with standard errors in brackets. 


Very few in the sample, only 14.8 per cent, and mainly amongst those in 
Wadala, expressed any intention to return to their village of origin. The 
migration pattern is obviously related to the strength of the ties migrants 
maintain with their community of origin. Those migrants who anticipate 
returning to their village continue to see themselves as members of a rural 
community, or plan to retire in the village after a lifetime of work in the city. 
They consider their real home to be in the village and say that they are living 

_ ‘outside’ in the city or ‘in service’, i.e., at their place of employment. 

Table 8 compares the average values of several possibly connected variables 
among those with and without intentions of returning. Those intending to return 
seem more likely to have migrated from within the state and there seems 
evidence that intention to return is connected both to ownership of assets (house 
and farm) at village of origin and to ownership of housing assets in the slum, in 
the former case positively and in the latter negatively. Direction of causation 
here could work both ways. It may be that those with no intention to return are 
more likely to sell assets in the village and buy assets in the-slum, or it may be 
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that it is the ownership of assets at either location which is the source of the 
intention to reside there in future. Years spent in Bombay seemed to have little 
or no impact on the decision to return. 


LABOUR MARKET CHARACTERISTICS 


Education 

Narain (1972: 34-36) concludes in her survey of educational attainment that 
illiteracy is no bar to migration to cities. Migrants to cities have higher 
educational attainment than the native-born non-migrants in the rural areas, and 
lower attainment than the native-born population in cities. Thus, as a result of 
migration, the level of educational attainment falls in areas of origin as well as 
in areas of destination. Migration drains both the able-bodied and better 
educated from the rural areas, which has been seen in the Konkan region of 
Maharashtra. 

The move to the city is further pushed by the spread of educational facilities 
in India. The number of literates more than doubled between 1951 and 1971 
primarily because of planned expansion of educational facilities. Since the 
structure of education imparted in India is such that it emphasizes and to some 
extent glorifies, at least in an illusionary way, the non-agricultural sector, those 


Table 9: Employment and Related Characteristics 








Slum Pocket 
Wadala Worli Kurla 
Educated to primary level ~ 80.4 52.8 41.7 
to secondary level 45.7 20.8 19.4 
to school-leaving 15.2 15.1 2.8 
Skilled worker 55.8 64.2 62.5 
Formal sector worker 81.4 50.9 42.4 
Wife of head of household working 8.9 11,3 22.2 
Two or more earners in household 34.8 30.2 $2.8 
Earnings of principal eamer 1459 949 930 
(rupees per month) (126.5) (50.3) (61.7) 
Hours worked per day 7.92 8.57 9,36 
by principal earner A (0.28) (0.29) (0.44) 
Earnings per hour 183.6 114.2 104.9 
of principal earner . (13.6) (6.2) (8.2) 
Household inconte (rupees per month) 1741 1047 1252 
(133.8) (50.4) (76.8) 
Household income per head 351.8 211.9 258.2 
(32.9) (18.9) (24.6) 
Number in sample 46 53 36. a 





Notes: 1. Earnings per hour are expressed as monthly earnings in rupee for bach- Gly. a 
work. Since an Indian worker typically works six days a week, dividing by 25 Might? S 
give the actual hourly retum. j z P 
2. Entries are column percentages or column means with standard errors {nt ‘brickets.- À 2 
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who have -attended school also wish to migrate to a town/city. Further, living in 
a town/city has also come to occupy an important position in Indian value 
systems. Those who migrate derive some sort of pleasure on account of their 
status as city dwellers when they go to their native villages for a holiday. 

The important feature of the present slum dwellers’ education is its diversity 
(see Table 10). Typically, the oldest generation of slum dwellers had no 
schooling (54.1 per cent of heads of households over the age of 50 had no 
formal schooling), while the middle-aged slum dwellers had completed primary 
school education (basic literacy and numeracy) at their native villages before 
migration. As Table 10 makes clear, as the age of the head of the household 
drops so does the percentage of illiterate heads of households. 

Table 11 shows the manner in which levels of education vary in the sample 
with parental occupation and state of origin. It is apparent that irrespective of 
origin, those from an agricultural background were more likely to have attained 
higher educational levels (see Appendix note 3). 

A variety of different kinds of institutions were attended (vocational and 
non-vocational institutions; state-run versus private establishments). Hence, 
there was a good deal of variation in terms of educational attainment: from a 
Bombay University degree held by one young slum dweller to illiteracy 
amongst some of the older slum dwellers. I do feel though that educational 
opportunities are monopolized by elite slum dwellers in a number of subtle and 
not-so-subtle ways. 


Employment 

Employment is generally classified into two sectors viz., organized and 
unorganized, or formal and informal. Formal sector jobs typically offer stable 
and secure career structures in large, well-established firms, high ‘wages, good 
fringe benefits and chances to develop on-the-job skills; informal sector 


Table 10: Education by Age 
Age of Head of Education 
Household 
None Primary Secondary School-leaving 
and beyond 

Under 30 33.3 25.0 33.3 8.3 

30 to 50 36.1 30.1 16.9 16.9 

50 or above 54.1 32.4 10.8 2.7 





Note: Entries are row percentages. 


employment, by contrast, is typically self-employment or insecure employment 
in small-scale enterprises, at low wages with few fringe benefits and little 
opportunity for advancement or acquisition of skills (Bose [1990] contains a 
discussion of various definitions). ; 
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Table 11: Education by Origin And Parental Occupation 


Parental Education 
Occupation by 
Origin 

None Primary Secondary School-leaving 

and beyond 

Internal migrant: 
Farmer 22.7 36.4 22.7 18.2 
Non-farmer 414 34.5 20.7 3.4 
External migrant: 
Farmer 412 35.3 0.0 23.5 
Non-farmer 58.3 16.7 16.7 8.3 


Note: Entries are row percentages. 


In analyzing the data, I choose to classify workers into ‘formal’ and 
‘informal’ sectors according to the size and durability of the employing firm 
(with all self-employed classified in the informal sector). This may be 
somewhat rough-and-ready in particular instances, but has the advantage of 
allowing skills and hourly return to work to be included in the analysis as 
separate variables and for correlation between the three to be freely investigated 
rather than assumed. Thus, with increase in the duration of stay in the city a 
considerable proportion of unskilled migrants move upward into occupations 
which require skills. 

The slum maintained a monetized, market economy. Slum dwellers’ 
incomes came mainly from wage labouring and from wages as ‘professionals’ 
of some description. With regard to wage labourers, an important feature of the 
slum is the large number of job opportunities in the same area. Some slum 
dwellers were employed permanently as guards, mechanics, weavers, peons, 
drivers, and so on. A sizeable number of households had at least one member 
who was a ‘professional’, including teachers, weavers and bank clerks, and had 
a permanent job. 

Many workers in the informal sector do not get the minimum wages 
prescribed by the government (Holmstrom 1985). Workers in the modern 
large-scale industries are better paid than those in the traditional sector and their 
skills, experience and education are higher than those in traditional or small 
industries. Dilip Subramanian (1980), who studied strikes in various industries, 
also came to the same conclusion in his study. But it has also been found that 
slum dwellers working in the informal sector live with insecurity as compared 
to workers in the formal sector. Some informal sector slum dwellers could earn 
more money than workers in the formal sector constrained by their salaries. 

For example, construction labourers usually acquire information on job 
opportunities by word of mouth, and they move in clusters with the 
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subcontractor who recruits them. They are isolated by their illiteracy, language 
(as most of them have migrated from the southern states of India), culture and 
lack of exposure to the big city. They feel insecure and lack confidence to 
venture out of the familiar milieu of the construction middlemen. 

It is usually argued that overcrowding in cities due to natural growth of 
population and in-migration leads to the formation of slums in the face of rising 
land values and housing: shortage. But I would argue that one of the major 
determinants of the origin as well as the persistence of the slum population is 
the nature and pattern of economic activity in which the bulk of the city 
population, including the migrants, gets absorbed. When demographic pressures 
create a shortage of land and housing in general, making it costlier for all the 
classes in the society, the employment structure enables us to identify the 
particular groups which are likely to be affected most by such scarcity in the 
urban environment. 

Notwithstanding urbanization, the population absorption of labour remains 
restricted because of the sluggish growth of employment in the high 
productivity sector as a combined consequence of sluggish output growth and/or 
adoption of capital-intensive technology. In this situation residual absorption of 
labour takes place in marginal jobs of low productivity activities like 
unorganized trade, services and household enterprises, ‘constituting what is 
usually described as the urban informal sector, characterized by a low level of 
technology, absence of government protection and regulation, and unorganized 
nature of the labour market. 

In an economic system where most of the population is left outside the 
formal work sector, small industries, usually family establishments, abound. 
The small entrepreneurs are very dynamic and flexible, they work on the fringes 
of the formal economy, and their businesses are harnessed to the moves and 
tendencies of the market. Instances include a broom-maker assembling the 
items in his front yard; a family cutting up bottles and making glass objects. 
Arias and Roberts (1985) stress the importance of a strong informal production 
sector to enable full use of family labour on the basis of their experiences in 
Mexico. In his overview of African cities, O’Connor (1986) also concludes that 
cities serve a critical function in giving access to production opportunities not 
-present in rural areas. In large cities, small and large enterprises alike can profit 
from the most diverse and vast support systems. These ventures employ women 
and children and allow a greater labour market turnover than could exist in a 
more limited, strictly industrial labour market. City workers support themselves 
by combining industrial earnings with the security wage of women and children 
working in the small-scale firms. 

Tables 12 and 13 show the links between education and own occupation on 
the one hand, and sector and skills in current occupation and occupation prior to 
arrival on the other. Better-educated individuals appear more likely to be 
employed in both formal and skilled sectors, as might have been expected. Own 

. occupation before arrival also seems connected. A much greater proportion of 
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those arriving as students or without a job tended to have gone into the formal, 
skilled sector than those employed in farm and non-farm activities.* 


Table 12: Prior Occupation and Sector by Education 


Occupation and Sector Education 





None . Primary Second- School All 





ary leaving 
Informal, unskilled 39.2 23.7 4.5 0.0 23.4 
Informal, skilled 17.6 15.8 18.2 12.5 17.2 
Formal, unskilled 13.7 15.8 27.2 6.3 15.6 
Formal, skilled 29.4 447 50.0 81.3 43.8 
Sample number 51 38 22 16 128 





Note: Entries are column percentages. 


Table 13: Occupation and Sector by Own Occupation before Arrival 








Occupation and Sector Own Occupation Before Arrival 
Farmer Employed Student Unemp- All 
non-farm loyed 

Informal, unskilled 38.9 25.0 3.2 7.1 23.6 
Informal, skilled 20.4 21.4 3.2 21.4 16.5 
Formal, unskilled 11.1 14.3 25.8 14.3 15.7 
Formal, skilled 29.6 39.3 67.7 57.1 44.1 
Sample number 54 28 31 14 127 





Note: Entries are column percentages. 


Earnings and Income 

Figure 3 shows the distribution of earnings for principal earner and Figure 4 
that of earnings per hour of work in the sample. Both occupation and sector 
appear linked to earnings per hour of work, with a skilled formal sector worker 
earning on average as much as 79 per cent more than another in the unskilled 
informal sector, as shown in Table 14. The differential between sectors could 
arise because similar jobs are better remunerated in the formal sector or because 
the formal sector attracts more able workers. Hours worked by the principal 
earner are bunched around the norm of eight hours per day, as Figure 5 
illustrates. The variation across. occupations, sectors and settlements is 
described in Table 15. 
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Figure 3; Earnings Per Month of The Principal Earner (Rs. per month) 
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Figure 4: Earnings Per Hour Of The Principal Earner (Rs. per month) 
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Figure 5: Hours of Work Of The Principal Earner 
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Table 14: Earnings Per Hour by Occupation, Sector and Slum Pocket 
Occupation and Sector i Slum Pocket 
Wadala Worli Kurla All 
Informal, unskilled 92.2 96.5 83.2 93.0 
Informal, skilled 262.5 92.0 91.2 108.6 
Formal, unskilled 143.1 162.5 101.3 133.6 
Formal, skilled 226.1 131.5 126.9 166.2 


Note: Entries are mean earnings per hour and units of measurement is rupees. 


Table 15: Hours of Work by Occupation, Sector and Slum Pocket 


Occupation and Sector Slum Pocket 

Wadala Worli Kurla All 
Informal, unskilled 5.20 9.67 9.71 8.93 
Informai, skilled 9.00 7.50 10.27 9.10 
Formal, unskilled 8.07 8.00 9.20 8.35 
Formal, skilled 8.36 8.15 8.22 8.24 


Note: Entries are mean hours of work. 
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It is important to have information on income and type of occupation, which 
gives an idea of the slum dwellers’ lives and lifestyles. With regard to this 
particular issue, it is necessary to analyze not only the respondent’s (head of the 
household) condition but also that of the second person sustaining the family 
(son, daughter, wife). This information is necessary in order to understand the 
family economic structure. 

Since the last decade, the Indian family has been suffering the consequences 
of the country’s economic crisis, of which the most clear outcome is the 
reduction in the standard of living. One of the strategies for maintaining higher 
wages and a better lifestyle is to have two people in the family working, 
generally husband and wife. 

Responsibilities at home (such as being in the slum on time for their 
household quota of water) and children put constraints on women’s 
participation in the workforce. Women from slums are ready to take up work at 
low wage rates and are found to be suitable for the informal sector of 
production by many small-scale industries. Women are aware of the scarcity of 
jobs in the labour market and most, being illiterate or lacking skills, have to 
acquire work as domestic servants. Shantabai (of the Kurla slum) was working 
for three families as a maid servant, earning a total of Rs. 375 per month with 
perks in the form of tea, bread or an occasional sari. She agreed that her wages 
were very low, and working conditions dismal. But, she said, ‘If 1 demand more 
they will just throw me out and get another woman to do my job, then where 
will I go? 

The availability of space and flexibility in the use of the house according to 
need may in many cases mean family survival. The house in a slum must be 
regarded not only as a simple dwelling unit, but as a resource that can be used in 
different ways according to the circumstances. Many commercial activities are 
developed at home. Sometimes a small extension is built or the whole sitting 
room is transformed into a shop. Under both conditions services are provided 
across a counter, and all sorts of things are sold. Having a small business at 
home is sometimes a secondary source of income, and many women with small 
children turn to this activity as means of earning some money while staying at 
home. There are several practical advantages to trading from the house: a 
family member can run the shop and it can be open practically all day long and 
over weekends. There are numerous small trading businesses which work 
regularly and with a reasonable amount of goods (i.e., lollies, sweets, popcorn, 
eggs, tomatoes) ranging from vegetables (sold individually), to soap and drinks, 
especially illicit liquor. 

Contrary to expectation, the goods sold in these small shops are normally 
more expensive than elsewhere. The advantages offered were the credit system 
and the provision of commodities in small quantities so that people can buy a 
glass of oil or a cup of rice, according to what they can afford that day. The 
advantage of purchasing by credit has to be stressed. This system suits a life 
condition which is basically geared to the present moment, and is probably the 
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best strategy to deal with a situation of scarce material resources and constant 
insecurity. 

In 84.3 per cent of households, the head of the household is the primary 
earner, with the son of the head most often so in the remainder (often because 
the head has retired). A second earner existed in 37.8 per cent of the households 
and a third earner in only 5.9 per cent. As can be seen from Table 16, the 
secondary earner was most often a son or the wife of the head, likely to be 
working at a lower wage, and less likely to be in a skilled occupation or in the 
formal sector. Understanding of the participation choice for secondary earners 
(or for women) is obviously hampered by the failure to observe relevant 
variables, such as skills, sector and wages for non-participants. One fact that 
emerges and accords with expectations is that earnings of primary earners are 
lower in households with more than one earner, at an average of Rs.949 per 
month, than in households with only one, at an average of Rs.1,221.5 


Table 16: Characteristics of Secondary Earners 


Slum Pocket 
Wadala Worli Kurla All 

Relationship to Head 

Wife of head 18.8 ° 313 36.8 29.4 

Son of head 37.5 31.3 31.6 33.3 

Brother of head 25.0 31.3 5.3 19.6 

Other 18.7 6.1 26.3 17.7 
Job Characteristics 

Skilled 44.4 18.8 43.8 34.2 

Formal sector 44,4 0.0 11.8 14.3 

Earnings 587.5 520.83 500.0 535.9 

Hours worked 

per day TAT 8.50 .. 8.58 8.19 

Earnings per hour 79.94 68.90 63.02 70.39 
Number in sample 16 16 ; 19 51 


Notes: Units where relevant are as in Table 8. Entries are percentages of all secondary earners. 


Total household income includes all earnings plus pensions of retired 
individuals. The distribution is illustrated in Figure 6 and that of income per 
household member, a possibly better indicator of living standard, is illustrated 
in Figure 7. Incomes in Wadala are clearly higher on average, largely because 
earnings per hour are higher, and incomes in Kurla are higher than in Worli, 
largely because participation of secondary earners is more prevalent there. 
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Figure 6: Household Income (Rs. per month) 
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Figure 7; Monthly Income Fer Household Member (Rs. per month) 
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The real value of salaries depends on several aspects. In view of the present 
crisis and high inflation rate in the country, the economic instability in which 
these people live is not only a product of job instability and unemployment, but 
results also from variations on the real value of salaries. 

The cooperative or rehabilitation scheme in which all the three slum 
settlements are participating has to take into consideration this varied income 
group, and has to have a graded housing design which is suitable to the paying 
capacity of the groups. It must facilitate accommodating different income 
groups in the community based on the financial capacity of each individual to 
pay the monthly outgoings and to repay the loan. After all, the ultimate criterion 
for the success of the cooperative scheme is the cost factor, which will 
determine whether the project can achieve its completion. 


Summary 

This paper has described the migration and labour characteristics of a 
sample of Bombay slum households, containing roughly balanced numbers of 
migrants from within and outside the state. Internal migrants tended to have 
come from an agricultural background and to have migrated into more 
closely-knit communities. Few expressed an intention to return but those who 
did were mainly internal migrants. Those from an agricultural background were 
found to be typically better educated, and the better-educated migrants were 
more likely to go into skilled, formal-sector jobs. Own occupation prior to 
arrival in the city seemed also to be linked to nature of employment, with 
students and those unemployed on arrival tending also to go into the skilled, 
formal sector. Such jobs were associated with better pay and higher income. 
Over a third of the households had secondary earners and evidence suggested. 
that this might be linked to the low income of primary earners. 

The paper highlights the similarities and differences within the three slums. 
Wadala slum is a more integrated community consisting overwhelmingly of 
migrants from an agricultural background in south Maharashtra, many of whom 
retain assets at their place of origin. It is economically and socially well-off, 
with better-educated, formal-sector workers. Worli slum on the other hand is a 
less affluent and less close-knit settlement of mainly external migrants. Kurla 
slum, the oldest of the three, offers in many, though not all, ways an 
intermediate picture. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper shows how communities, over time, become internally 
differentiated, owing to market dynamics in the realm of housing, and that 
community-based politics (Desai 1992) are influenced more by state interests 
and state manipulation than by attributes of settlers or settlement types. In this 
vein, Gilbert and Ward (1985) noted that market forces and state biases impose 
increasing constraints in poor people’s housing options. 
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In response to expanding modern-sector employment, migration from rural 
areas in search of higher incomes continues. As urban population densities 
increase, however, the price of urban land rises, driving up the cost of housing 
and other urban amenities. Exploding urban populations, strains on inadequate 
and deteriorating physical facilities, and social pressures to expand service 
coverage are all increasing the demand for public services, shelter and 
infrastructure in cities in developing countries. At the same time, most Third 
World governments are constrained in meeting these needs by inadequate 
revenues and high debt levels. As a result, few national or local governments 
have been able to provide the services and infrastructure to meet growing needs. 
Overburdened ministries often provide services and infrastructure inefficiently, 
and many state-owned enterprises generate losses rather than revenues for the 
central treasury. All these problems are leading international assistance 
organizations and Third World governments to reassess the potential of the 
private sector to take a more active role in financing and providing services and 
infrastructures. 


NOTES 


1. Slums in Bombay can be classified into three types according to A.R. Desai and Pillai (1970): 
(i) Areas with single or multi-storeyed buildings, built a long time ago as per standards 
prevailing at the time, and which are today in a deteriorated condition. (ii) The second type of 
slum consists of semi-permanent structures which are both of the authorized and unauthorized 
type. Some of these areas consist of semi-permanent structures built of corrugated iron sheets. 
They are commonly known as patra chawls (patra meaning tin sheets). All the three slums 
selected for study belong to this category. (iii) The third type of slum is the hutment colony or 
the squatter colony called zoppadpattis (z.,da being the Marathi word for hut). These huts are, 
as anywhere else, built with an assortment of materials (a variety of hard and soft materials like 
pieces of wood, rags, tin. sheets, mud, brick and such things that are easily available). 

2. My D.Phil thesis (forthcoming as a book to be published by Sage, New Delhi), was concerned 
with the housing and service needs of the poor slum dwellers in Bombay and how they are 
articulated and satisfied. It discusses how the poor perceive the constraints on slum servicing 
and improvement, their involvement in community organizations, and the role the community 
and its leaders play in influencing state action (V. Desai 1992). 

3. In India, the cities growing the fastest in the 1970s were either secondary cities with fewer than 
500,000 persons in 1970 or those near but not in the major metropolitan areas of Bombay 
(Hardoy and Satterthwaite 1986:39-45). 

4. There are a complex set of interactions to consider here. Appendix note 4 gives the results of a 
loglinear analysis which suggests that the strongest links may be between education and skills 
and between original occupation and current sector. 

5. Earnings per hour of primary and secondary eamers are strongly positively correlated among 
households with a secondary earner — the correlation coefficient is 0.6458. This suggests, if 
one believes higher wages to encourage participation, that the encouragement to participation 
from low primary earnings may be higher even than this simple comparison suggests. 
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APPENDIX: NOTES ON RESULTS OF LOGLINEAR ANALYSIS 


1. Loglinear analysis of origin (O), parental occupation (P) and own occupation prior to arrival 
(A) confirms the impression of a relationship between own occupation prior to arrival and both 
the former variables. The following table summarizes models, none of which places any 
restriction on interaction between O and P. As can be seen, neither model 2, which forces 
independence of A and P, nor model 3, which forces independence of A and O, are statistically 
acceptable, since in both cases p values are below 0.05. 








Model G-squared df p 

1. [AP][AO][PO] 3.9 3 .269 

2. [AO][PO] 50.6 6 .000 

3. [AP][PO] 14.3 6 026 

A: Own occupation prior to arrival (farmer, employed non-farmer, student, unemployed) 

P: Parental occupation (farmer, non-farmer) 

O: Origin (inside Maharashtra, outside Maharashtra) 

2. The following table reports the results of adding reasons for preferring Bombay (B) to the 
loglinear analysis above. All models in the table allow any order of interaction between own 
occupation prior to arrival, origin and parental occupation. Neither model 5, which allows B to 
interact with none of these, nor model 1, which allows B to interact with each individually, are 
acceptable — the p values in each case are below 0.05. Of the other models considered, model 
4, which allows B to interact with P only, seems parsimonious and statistically acceptable in 
terms of the associated p value. One cannot reject a model in which parental occupation, 
among those effects considered, is the only influence on reasons for preferring Bombay. 

Model G-squared df p 

1. [AOP][BA][BO][BP] 18.9 10 042 

2. [AOP][BA][BP] 21.4 11 .029 

3. [AOP][BO][BP} 20.3 13 089 

4. [AOP][BP] 22.6 14 .067 

5. [AOPI[B] 36.0 15 .002 

A: Own occupation prior to arrival (farmer, employed non-farmer, student, unemployed) 

B: Preference for Bombay (job opportunity, relatives’ influence) 

P: Parental occupation (farmer, non-farmer) 

O: Origin (inside Maharashtra, outside Maharashtra) 

3. Loglinear analysis suggests that the data does not conflict with no influence from origin (O) on 


education (E) conditional on parental occupation (P). The table below summarizes the results 
of models, all of which allow O to interact with P. While model 3, forcing independence 
between E and P, has too small a p value to be acceptable, model 2, forcing independence 
between E and O, cannot be rejected. 
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Model! G-squared df 
1. [OP][EO][EP] 5.6 3 
2. [OP][EP] 11.9 6 
3. [OP}[EO] 14.5 6 
E: Education (none, primary, secondary, school-leaving or better) 
P: Parental occupation (farmer, non-farmer) 
O: Origin {inside Maharashtra, outside Maharashtra) 


s 


.024 
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The following table summarizes loglinear analysis of the complex interactions between 


education (E), own occupation prior to arrival (A), skills in current job (J) and sector of 
employment (S). All models reported allow interaction between E and A and between J and S. 
The primary focus of analysis is on the remaining two-way interactions. Absence of interaction 
between A and J and between E and S are both easily accepted, as can be seen by comparing 
models 1 and 2. Removal of interaction between E and J (i.e., the step from model 2 to 3) or, to 
an even greater extent, removal of that between A and S (i.e., the step from model 2 to 4) 
results in large rises in the G-squared statistic, suggesting neither to be an acceptable 
restriction. This could mean that education primarily affects current skills and original 


occupation primarily affects sector of employment. 


Model G-squared df p 
1. [AEJUSIAJAS] 

[EJ[ES] © 17.7 27 914 
2. [AE][JS)[AS][EJ 23.3 33 894 
3. [AEJ[JS][AS] 32.7 36 624 
4. [AE](JS][E] 46.8 36 .107 
5. [AE]{JS] 60.6 39 O15 
A: Own occupation prior to arrival (farmer, employed non-farmer, student, unemployed) 
E: Education (none, primary, secondary, school-leaving or better) 
J: Occupation (skilled, unskilled) 
S: Sector (formal, informal) 


VOICES FROM THE EARTH: WORK AND FOOD 
PRODUCTION IN A PUNJABI VILLAGE 


Radhika Chopra 


his paper explores the premise that work, the relations of production, and 

the products of labour are located within the defining contexts of culture. I 
will attempt to analyze how the principles and divisions that underlie culture 
also structure agrarian work and the products of agricultural activity — the 
crops. The contention is that processes of production are part of the way people 
think about themselves and represent the work they do in terms of cultural 
categories and normative codes. 

The ethnographic material is drawn from fieldwork undertaken in a Punjabi 
village in the Doaba area (the land between the rivers Beas and Sutlej) of 
Juilunder district, in 1982-83.! 

Numerous anthropological studies have noted the normative codes which 
surround eating and cooking in north India (Douglas 1966; Khare 1976; Vatuk 
1978). These studies have posited the view that food is not a neutral object 
within Indian culture, and the different processes of consumption are 
encompassed within an elaborate set of rules which govern the relations of 
consumption. The proliferation of rules and codes arise because food is thought 
to convey pollution or purity, and can transform a person from a state of purity 
to impurity if served by the ‘wrong’ person or eaten in the ‘wrong’ company 
(Douglas 1966: 33-34). Obviously, the leavings (Jutha) of a superior being can 
improve the ritual status of the consumer (ibid.: 9, 34). Food, therefore, is 
thought to have more than nutritive qualities, because it ‘makes up’ both the 
physical and moral fiber of an individual (Belliappa and Kaushik 1978). 

This interpretation of food holds true for understanding the culture of 
consumption in Punjab as well. It raises an extremely important question: if, in 
a culture, like rural Punjab, the preparation and consumption of food are 
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circumscribed by rules and normative codes, such that the relations of 
consumption provide a means to interpret and understand social relations, then 
clearly we need to pose a further question: mainly, whether relations of 
production which precede consumption can be located within rules and 
normative codes which constitute cultural formations. It is my contention that 
production and consumption of a culturally significant object such as food 
cannot be isolated and separated into watertight compartments. Thus, for 
example,in the same way as the person who cooks and serves the food must be 
deemed morally appropriate by the axioms of culture, the person who grows 
food is equally constrained by culturally and socially specified rules and 
practices. 

The rules and principles that inform agricultural production and link 
cultivation with ideological representation are the focus of this paper. The 
primary argument is that the different arrangements of cultivation rest on the 
manner in which the crops, the products of agriculture, are themselves 
classified. ‘Thus the questions ‘who sows’ or ‘who reaps’ arise from within 
classificatory schemes that codify crops into categories. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF CROPS 


The overarching cultural division of inside:outside also permeated the 
domain of production, such that,crops were ‘oriented’ either toward the ‘inside’, 
the home, or primarily oriented toward the market, or the ‘outside’. There was a 
basic opposition between the ‘crops of the home’ (Douglas 1973; Hofer 1983) 
and the ‘crops of the market’, the cash crops. For example, in this village, crops 
like chilli and cotton were classified as ‘crops of the home’, whereas potato, a 
major cash crop in the village economy, was oriented almost entirely toward the 
market and the outside.” l 

In addition to these two sets of crops there was a third set, that straddled 
both domains, of inside: outside, home and market. These were the cereal crops, 
the fasal, which were basic to Punjabi diet,? and were a major source of earning 
for landowners and labourers alike. The crops of wheat, maize and rice were 
classified as fasal/ann for they were the basis of the bread that was thought to 
sustain the community. 


Food Crops 

The primacy of cereals went beyond the agricultural domain. The 
calendrical cycle of 12 months of the ritual Bikrami calendar was divided into 
two halves, Hari and Sauni, a division which rested on the cropping of the major 
fasal crops. Har di-fasal, or the food crops of Hari, were wheat and barley, 
while Saun di fasal were rice and maize. The new year in the ritual calendar and 
in the agrarian calendar began on the same day — Baisakhi (mid-April) — a joint 
inaugural that suggested a simultaneity between the ritual and the agricultural. 
In his analysis of the agrarian calendar of Rampura, Srinivas similarly maps the 
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conjunction between agricultural processes and social and religious activities 
(Srinivas 1976: 103). 

Among all the cereals, however, wheat was accorded primacy in diet and 
ritual. Symbolically, wheat played a crucial role; it was offered at the village 
gurdwara at the beginning of every new month and on other ritual occasions 
when incorporations into the collectivity were stressed. Granulated wheat flour 
(suji) formed the base of the prasad or sacred food served to congregations at 
holy shrines and gurdwaras. Sharing the prasad of wheat in commensality 
signified the idea that people who partook of food made sacred by the offering 
were all members of a commensal community who were transformed into a 
single congregational body (sangat) after consuming the prasad. 

The ritual context of wheat was most crucially highlighted in the way roti 
(bread) and eating were spoken of. The general term for eating was roti 
chakkna, meaning to partake and be gratified; but as a phrase it was most 
frequently associated with bread made from wheat. The phrase found its 
significance from the Sikh initiation rite, when individuals were incorporated 
into the congregational body after imbibing the nectar (amrit) in the ritual of 
amrit chakkna. In the context of daily consumption, the term chakkna used in 
conjunction with roti imbued the bread with the quality of being able to 
transform individuals into members of the commensal group, just as tasting the 
amrit symbolically transformed individuals and initiated them into the Khalsa, 
the body corporate of the Sikh community. 

The special significance of wheat reverberated in other contexts as well. 
Wheat was stored in the household granary, and prosperity was judged by the 
level of wheat in the household store. When this level fell low people thought it 
time to economise, to be cautious, and preserve the quality of the existing 
present as far into the future as possible. The grain was comprehended not only 
in terms of its physical qualities of weight, form or colour, but also in terms of 
the quality of the future and the potential of prosperity inherent in it. Bourdieu, 
in his study of an Algerian peasant community, makes very similar observations 
of the significance of staple grains and the quality of future prosperity they 
evoke (Bourdieu 1963). 

The importance given to wheat in ritual and everyday contexts permeated 
agriculture so that it was the cultivation of wheat that was thought to be among 
the most crucial moments and among the most significant activities of the 
agricultural year. 

The ceremonial and agricultural calendars were simultaneously inaugurated 
on the auspicious day of Baisakhi. This simultaneity was marked by the 
harvesting of a few stalks of wheat by the head of each landholding, in the rite 
of danti laganna, literally, to touch with the sickle. 

The newly harvested stalks of wheat were then placed on brass trays and 
offered at the village gurdwara by the women of each landholding household. 
Returning from the gurdwara, the women took the remaining unthreshed ears of 
wheat to their homes and tied them to the entrance of their homes, on the 
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thresholds of their kitchens, household byres and the granary in the rite of ann 
navva karna, making the grain new. 

The ceremonial inaugural of the wheat harvest and the new cycle of 
cultivation enclosed within the rites of danti laganna and ann navva karna may 
be interpreted as a symbolic frame that outlined the proper way of conducting 
the harvest. Thus, while the men went to the fields, the ‘outside’, to harvest the 
wheat, once the wheat left the field, the women took over, offering the wheat at 
the gurdwara, transforming it from fasal to ann® before incorporating it within 
the home. The men managed the fasal, the crop in the field, selling it in the 
grain markets, the ‘outside’. However as ann or foodgrain it came under the 
management of the women, who signified its entrance into their domain by 
hanging the ears near the entrance door, the kitchen, the granary and the byre, 
spaces which were under their management and control. 

A series of divisions were established through the rites of inaugural. The 
wheat, the product of production, was transformed from fasal (crop) to ann 
(food, the product of consumption). The distinction of the domains of field and 
hearth were constituted by the location of the ‘product’; simultaneously, the 
appropriate category of person to handle the ‘product’ of production and 
consumption were also outlined men handling fasal in the field and women 
managing ann in the home. 

Yet it would seem an anomaly that the harvest rather than the sowing of 
wheat be celebrated as an inaugural. It would seem logical to expect sowing to 
be classified as a beginning and harvests to be treated as final endings. The 
terminology for harvests — wadhi — also leads us to expect the harvest to be an 
end, for the term aiso signifies slaughter or death. Wadhai, the act of reaping, 
means to sever a body in two, to bite it in half. In the act of reaping wheat, the 
harvesters clutched a fistful of stalks at one end and, in one quick stroke with 
the danti (sickle; dant: teeth), severed the stalks from the roots which remained 
embedded in the ground, separating the plant in two parts.® 

The wadhi, ritually begun with the act of danti laganna implying death with 
the sickle, and a final end, was nevertheless concluded with the rite of ann 
navva karna or the rite of renewal. To understand the harvest both as an end 
and a renewal it is important to reconstruct the semantic arena of another rite 
enacted upon the fully ripened wheat, the rite of mang. 

Mang was an act of labour exchange and of collective labour. The mangan 
(labour collective) gathered on ritual occasions which were thought of as 
structurally homologous with each other. Thus, mangans collected to celebrate 
betrothals, marriages, or while building homes and celebrating harvests. All 
these occasions were events marked by notions of augmentation and future 
increase of the group, as a reaffirmation of collective life. 

But apart from signifying collective labour, mangan also refers to the act of 
begging. Thus, for example, manganis were women who came begging at the 
door in attitudes of supplication, throwing themselves upon the generosity of the 
givers and subordinating themselves as recipients of that generosity. Through 
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the elaborate codes of mangana, the act of begging, givers and receivers were 
posed in hierarchies of superior and inferior. 

In the village the harvest rite of mang was celebrated on the fields of one of 
the most respected members of the village community. The members of the 
mangan, the collectivity, started harvesting early in the morning and worked 
through the day, cutting the wheat and tying the sheaves. In the evening, a goat 
which had been slaughtered at the start of the mang, was cooked and shared in a 
feast. 

To understand the harvest as slaughter (wadhi) and to reconcile it with the 
collective gathering of supplicants, we need to outline the ideas inherent in the 
harvest rite of mong. The act of harvesting was thought to ‘tamper’ with nature, 
when the plant which the earth (the womb of nature; Mother Nature; Mother 
Earth)’ had brought to maturity and which was part of the earth was, through the 
act of reaping, forcibly separated from it. The harvest was a period of human 
intervention which broke the natural order of things to impose a counter order, 
the order of men. The union of plant and earth was separated through the 
actions of men. It is possible to view agriculture as the most ‘cultural’ of acts 
for it imposes an order by man upon the ‘natural’. In Punjab, when a landholder 
did not cultivate his land with care it was said that he had allowed his land to 
run wild (jangli) and become barren (banjhar). 

The harvest was an act of violent severance which forcibly separated what 
nature had joined, but despite the violence it was an act that was necessary for 
future survival. Just like the child, cut by its cord from its mother, was seen to 
augment the lineage and ensure the continuity of the kinship group, the new 
grain, forcibly separated from the earth, renewed and supported the agricultural 
community. The whole group benefited from the violence wrought at the 
harvest and it had to collectively shoulder the burden of the violence that the 
harvest entailed (Girad 1977). The mangan celebrated its sense of solidarity in a 
communal feast when the meat of the sacrificed animal was shared, affirming 
group membership through commensality (Fortes and Bourdillion 1980). 

The violence inherent in the act of reaping was suppressed and 
euphemistically transformed in language and thought into a rite which ‘begged’ 
the earth for a gift and received its fruit — the food. The harvest ritual brought 
together the tension between two contradictory ideas — of the collectivity as 
violators of the earth, and the collectivity as supplicants to the earth. The 
significance of the ritual lay not only in juxtaposing contradictions but also in 
the transformation of the violence of intervention into a representation of the 
act as a supplication of men to earth. Just as the beggar woman, the mangani, 
begged for protection and bounty, the rite of mang was viewed as a plea for 
protection and supplication to the earth, which bestowed the gift of food on the 
mangan, the collectivity that gathered to propitiate the earth. The harvest, as 
intervention, was a means through which the collectivity tried to renew itself; 
yet in begging the earth for sustenance, men seemingly supplicated themselves 
as recipients of nature’s bounty, to offset the fear of shortage, famine, or death. 
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The relationship between man and nature was represented in terms of a 
relationship of giving and receiving, of obligation and exchange. The violence 
wrought upon the earth was necessary for the groups own continuance; yet the 
whole relationship was represented in terms of gift exchanges (Mauss 1966), 
with the mang viewed as another cycle of renewal of the relationship between 
man and nature. 

Neither was the harvest, the wadhi, the slaughter committed upon the crop 
viewed as a final end; instead, rituals continually stressed themes of renewal 
and continuity. One sheaf from every harvested field was left unthreshed. This 
sheaf, or bhari (sheaf; also meaning pregnant or the one with many children) 
was tied with rope made by children, the symbols of multiplicity and plenitude.® 
It was the seeds from this sheaf which were thrown into the first furrow at the 
- next year’s ploughing, signifying the emergence of new cycles from old or the 
recreation of new beginnings. Thus, within the end, the wadhi, lay the 
possibility of a new cycle of generation. 

The generative capacity of the harvest was once again symbolically 
acknowledged when the stalks from the unthreshed bhari were hung in all the 
areas of the home — the kitchen, the granary, the byre — spaces imbued with a 
sense of growth, repeating the rite of navva enacted at Baisakhi. The gathering 
in and storing of the harvest was endowed with a sense of satisfaction and 
well-being. The grain in store, the outcome of the harvest, was a symbol of 
prosperity when the present was replete and the future assured. It was the stored 
grain that would be shared as roti through the year by the commensal unit, the 
household, which formed the basis for the renewal of the group. 

At the end of the harvest, or as each field was cleared,payments of grain 
were made to the labourers employed at the harvest. The payments in ann were 
indicative of the continuing relationship with these labourers in the present and 
the future. The quality of the future inherent in the grain signified the enduring 
quality of- ‘relationships between families of landholders and labourers. 

The harvest of the other fasal, rice and maize, while ritually abbreviated, 
was nevertheless similarly imbued with a generative capacity, surrounded by 
notions of augmentation. As a collective category of ann it was marked by the 
notions of prosperity and increase in ways that were comparable, though not 
identical, with the rituals of the wheat harvest. 

In the same way as the act of harvesting struck chords within the wider 
contexts of culture, other processes of cultivation also implicated, and were 
coded by, these contexts. The agricultural activities of ploughing and sowing 
were not seen as divorced from other spheres of cultural practice, and need to be 
understood through ethnographic elaboration. 

While at one level the processes of harvesting and of ploughing and sowing 
fasal were separated as physical acts as well as in terms of labour 
arrangements, at. another level they were analogous. Both harvesting and 
ploughing shared the quality of intervention by man in natural processes; hence 
the times of harvest and times of ploughing were thought of as periods of 
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interruptions and interventions in the processes of nature. 

With the act of harvesting men ‘broke up’ what nature had joined — the plant 
and the earth. In the acts of ploughing and sowing men ‘introduced’ matter from 
one domain into the other, joining things which belonged to separate spheres. 
The grain, which as ann had been incorporated into the domestic domain at an 
earlier moment of time, was now sown as seed in the earth, the field and the 
‘outside’. i 

Ploughing wheat began right after the festival of Diwali (approximately 
mid-November), when the earth was said to awaken after a ritually inauspicious 
period of shraad, a time associated with ancestors and death. The preparation of 
the field and the subsequent sowing was undertaken by men; upturning the first 
furrow was always enacted by married men, usually the head of each 
landholding household. Ploughing was started facing east, the direction of the 
rising sun. To make the furrows, the bullock and plough were driven round the 
field in circumambulations called phereh. The tractor, increasingly used in the 
village, also began facing east though it marked out straight, not circular, 
furrows (cheer). While the tractor ploughed and sowed the seeds 
simultaneously, the bullock-plough was followed by another man (never a 
woman) who cast the seeds into the furrows. 

After the field was ploughed and sown, the earth was levelled with a heavy 
plank (karah), upon which a man stood drawn by the bullock or tractor in the 
act of levelling called suhaganah. 

An exegesis of the acts of work involved in ploughing and sowing once 
again convey the conceptual interlocking of spheres of culture and cultivation. 

Upturning of the first furrow was undertaken by married men; the Punjabi 
term for cultivator is khasam, which is also the term for husband, and it would 
perhaps be more accurate to translate the term khasam, when used in the context 
of agriculture, as husbandsman. It was the husbandsman who parted the earth 
(cheer: furrow; as well as the verb for making furrows or partings), with the 
ploughshare (phala), paying particular attention to the first field, the lari, also a 
term for a bride. Phalayee was the term used for the copulation of cows and 
buffaloes? and it is related to the word phalan, the organs of generation which 
propagate phal or fruit. , 

Just as the bullock-plough or tractor were driven by the husbandsman, the 
seed was also sown by men. The term for seed, bi was also the word for 
spermatozoa and it was quite clearly the task of the husbandsman. The 
ploughing of at least the first field, the lari, and the sowing of the bi by the 
husbandsman acquired their meaning when juxtaposed with the prohibitions 
upon those prevented from performing these tasks — women and bachelors. 

Language and the work of production connected the act of ploughing with 
union in marriage such that implicit analogies to reproduction underlay both. 
Just as the bride and groom were seated facing east during the marriage rite, so 
also was ploughing begun facing the direction of the rising sun. The 
circumambulations of the bullock-plough, phereh, echoed the actions of 
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circumambulating the sacred fire or the sacred text in the Sikh marriage rite. 
The term for the lines marked by the ploughshare, cheer, was simultaneous 
with the term for the middle parting of a woman’s hair which, after marriage, 
was filled with vermillion powder, signifying her married, ‘fecundated’ status. 

It was the khasam, the husbandsman, who parted (cheer) the earth to sow 
the bi in his twin roles as progenitor and ploughman. It was the khasam, the 
progenitor in the home and the field, who ensured the future of the group by his 
fertilizing actions with the bi and the phala, the ploughshare and the organ of 
generation. The act of ploughing was thought to activate nature’s own fertility 
for, left to herself, nature was thought to lie fallow and become barren 
(banjhar). In the same way as a cultivator who neglected his fields was said to 
have allowed them to ‘revert’ to nature, to become wild (jangli) and 
unproductive for the community, a father who neglected to marry off his 
daughter was chastized for ruining her and the family by allowing her to 
become ‘twisted’ and ‘unbalanced’. 

The levelling of the field, suhaganah, with the heavy wooden plank (karah; 
also to ‘bind’ or fetter) was linked to the word suhagan, meaning a married and 
fortunate woman, a woman bound or circumscribed by a man and therefore 
‘complete’, being conjoined with him. Both earth and woman were seen to be 
incorporated into a domesticated state by the activities of the khasam. Similarly, 
the exclusion of the bachelor from ploughing the first field, the Jari, derived its 
logic from ideas of appropriate reproductive relations which were only 
seemingly part of a separate sphere. 

As outlined earlier, harvesting and ploughing were also conjoined as 
‘periods of intervention’ when men invaded the sphere of nature and natural 
processes. The time of the harvest and the time of ploughing were periods of 
intense activity, which were thought of as the height of human intrusion in 
processes of nature. There were other times and other periods, however, which 
were marked by a lull or inactivity. The periods of the gestation and 
germination of seeds were represented as ‘periods of waiting’ by man, who at 
this time and in his turn was forced to wait upon nature’s will. Harvesting and 
ploughing were jointly opposed as times and acts of intervention to these 
periods classified as ‘moments of waiting’. 

The period of the seeds’ gestation was thought of as an interval, a pause in 
activity. The seeds which were thought to bear potential of life and growth were 
now buried away in the dark earth, away from man’s sight and control. The 
seed and the future lay in the control of earth and nature and it was for them to 
yield or withhold the phal or fruit. 

The period of the seeds’ gestation was therefore a time when men submitted 
to nature, a submission underlined by their absence from the fields, the site of 
unseen toil which resembled cooking in the rounded, earthern pot (handi), or 
work accomplished in the female womb, not ‘open’ to view. It was a time when 
women went out into the fields (at other times associated with men and the 
‘outside’), to hoe and weed as though to assist the earth in her labour. Srinivas, 
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without seeing the significance of the connections, notes the gendering of 
particular kinds of agricultural work ‘... Weeding was generally done by 
women’ (Srinivas 1976: 126). 

The future lay in the earth and it was thought appropriate to leave nature to 
her work. Underlying the process of gestation was the idea that this was labour 
beyond the control of man, beyond his gaze and mastery. Though the 
collectivity was sustained through the direct intervention of men at junctures 
like the harvest, in an effort to ‘guide’ nature, there were times when nature was 
thought to be beyond supervision for gestation and germination took place 
within the womb of nature, unavailable to men. 

In both sets of time — of ‘intervention’ and ‘waiting’ — a relationship could 
be discerned between man and nature, mediated through agriculture. 
Agriculture could be said to stand between nature and culture for it was 
simultaneously composed of natural, physical processes and man-made, 
technical practices. This simultaneity created a world-view or disposition 
(Bourdieu 1977) representing nature as an equal partner in the process of 
production, not as an inanimate object to be worked upon by man. Instead, 
nature was imbued with its own power, which could be harnessed and ‘guided’ 
at certain junctures, but equally, there were times when men could only wait 
upon nature’s will. 

So far we have concentrated upon the activities associated with the 
cultivation of cereals. Despite their importance, however, cereals were not the 
only outcome of agricultural activities: cash crops and ‘crops of the home’ were 
equally part of the agrarian calendar, and it is to these that we now turn. 


‘The Crops of the Market’: Cash Crops 

In the district of Jullundur, and within the village economy, potato was an 
important cash crop. Though an extremely risky crop in terms of its 
susceptibility to fungii and pests, the returns on the crop were high. However, in 
sharp contrast to the ritual and ceremony that surrounded the cultivation of 
cereals was the absence of such ritualization of the cash crops. 

The oppositions of inside : outside, home : field; female : male were notable 
by their absence in the cultivation of cash crops like potato. The ploughing for 
potato began during the ritually inauspicious period of shraad, the time of the 
ancestors. Ploughing and sowing potato in this inauspicious phase posed no 
contradictions because this crop was not incorporated into the domestic domain 
through any set of rites, but rather, was oriented entirely to the market or the 
‘outside’, and hence free from ‘appropriate : inappropriate’ codifications that 
marked the cropping of fasal/ann. 

Neither was the gestation and germination of the potato crop marked by any 
feelings of danger or ‘waiting’ translated by men’s absence from the field. On 
the contrary, this was a period of intensive activity, for the ploughing and 
sowing of wheat was undertaken during this time. Nor was the potato allowed to 
mature fully before it was harvested. Though potato reached maturity after 90 
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days (or 120 days in some varieties), very often it was harvested 60 days after 
sowing because the market prices early in the season were extremely high. 

Unlike the cereal crops which were first brought into the home before being 
taken to the market for auction, potatoes were taken straight from the field to 
the market. In fact, the market entered the field in the form of the arthis or 
commission agents, who came to the individual cultivator’s field to examine the 
quality of the potatoes and make fine adjustments between supply and demand 
before quoting a price. Each party waited anxiously upon the other’s word, and 
every utterance was judged in terms of ‘loss’ or ‘gain’. 

The male-female division of labour, so central to the production of cereals, 
was irrelevant to potato cultivation. Women, who provided the cheapest form of 
wage labour in the village economy, were involved in almost all the production 
processes from sorting and sowing to harvesting. The enduring bonds which 
characterized relations between landholders and labourers during the cultivation 
of cereals, expressed and represented in the payments made in grain/ann, were 
transformed for potato cropping. Relations were represented as discontinues, 
symbolized by the cash wages paid at the end of each working day, creating an 
‘option’ for future severance or continuance at complete variance with the sense 
of permanence and stability suggested by the payments in kind for the 
production of cereals. The daily wage evoked a transactional immediacy 
between employer and labourer, terminated once the payment was proffered, 
echoing the buying and selling of commodities in the market. The term dihari 
was the term for ‘day’ and for daily cash wages; it introduced the idea that 
relations could be ended because neither side had partaken. of the substance of 
the other, nor been incorporated into an enduring body, by way of ann or food. 

The attitudes that contrasted the work processes of different crops 
permeated daily lives. It was with the greatest sense of ease that ‘loans’ of flour 
or cooked vegetables for daily meals were made between neighbours who were 
not necessarily kin. Passers-by at the door were always invited in to eat and 
even the poorest homes offered food with words of welcome. By contrast, cash 
transactions involved heightened anxiety and often requests for money were met 
with expressions of irritation. Money was kept hidden in the innermost pocket 
of undergarments and people went to great lengths to avoid spending a single 
rupee. If the Punjabi farmer’s fluency in handling large sums of money is a 
delight for economists, the reluctance of the farmers’ wives or mothers’ to 
spend is equally legendary; frequently women would argue and bargain for bus 
tickets. 


Crops of the Home 

The dramatic contrast in attitude towards ‘food’ crops and cash crops 
permeated the labour arrangements. The distinctions arose precisely because 
the products, the outcome of work, were themselves conceptualized in singular 
ways. In addition to these crops, there was a third set which was ‘oriented’ 
almost exclusively toward the home, an orientation represented through a series 
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of arrangements which distinguished these crops from those which were also 
geared toward the ‘outside’. 

The primary characteristic of these crops (of chilli and cotton in this village) 
was that they were handled and managed by women. It was not as though these 
crops were not encashed at all; but they were not sold by the men in the mandi, 
the urban market ‘outside’. Instead, they were sold within the village by the 
women, either to each other, or at the village shops. The money earned by the 
women was used for daily expenditures, for buying matches, candles, salt or 
turmeric or other daily necessities, or giving small amounts of spending money 
to school-going children. While the major household expenses were met by 
earnings from fasal, and the decisions regarding them made by men who also 
managed the production of fasal crops, decisions pertaining to small daily 
expenditures and the wherewithal for obtaining them were in the hands of 
women of the household. 

It was the mistress of the landholding household who managed the harvest 
of cotton and chilli, engaging women labourers to conduct this work. The 
women who picked the cotton or chilli were those attached to the landholding 
household in various capacities; there was the midwife (dai), the barber’s wife 
(naiyan), or the women who cleaned the byres in the home. 

Cotton and chilli (though harvested at separate times) were similar in terms 
of the arrangements made to pick them. Both were picked in two or three lots as 
they ripened. As each woman labourer returned from the field she made a heap 
of the amount she had picked; this heap was then divided into smaller ones, 
depending on the share agreed upon (every tenth heap, for example). Unlike 
fasal, which was put into measured quintal sacks, or potato weighed on huge 
scales, there were no formal weights or measures for the ‘crops of the home’; 
just the accuracy of the eye, borne of long practice over time. 


CONCLUSION 


Through the course of this paper I have tried to elucidate the rituals of 
agriculture and the beliefs embedded in them. Such ethnographic elaboration 
helps illuminate the logic that deems what is appropriate work for different 
people. It is this logic that excludes women from ploughing fasal but makes 
their presence imperative during the period of a cereal crop’s gestation. It is 
necessary to elaborate such schemes of representation for then one can analyze 
why labour agreements are structured in particular ways. 

Within such a context activity is transformed from mere effort directed 
toward a fixed and calculated end and instead represented as ‘duty’; work 
becomes a way of expressing solidarity and a means of establishing 
relationships. The ‘logic’ of this is gleaned from the portrayal of nature and the 
products, the outcome, of nature. Nature is not viewed as a passive object or 
‘thing’, raw material to be worked upon by man, for nature is seen to exercise 
an independence unlike that between man and machine. 
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Work is a way of establishing relationships, whether with nature or with 
people, and labour the medium through which these relations are expressed. Just 
as there are prescribed ways of approaching people, there are ‘proper’ ways of 
approaching nature; indeed, it is an act of respect to do things the correct way. 
The same, men who, as representatives of the group, are in the forefront of 
public negotiation are also those who turn the first furrow, meeting the land 
‘face-to-face’ as they would encounter respected equals. The mang described 
earlier, for example, could not have been celebrated on just any field; instead, it 
was enacted on the fields of one of the community’s most respected and valued 
members. 

Acts of labour and the relations of production are invested with meanings 
which contextualize work within categories of culture. People not only engage 
in work as technical activity; they are also engaged in reproducing ideas about 
ways of initiating and conducting relations. It is only when we explore the basis 
of these meanings that we begin to perceive and construct the acts of labour as 
ideas, to be learned, understood and passed on. 


NOTES 


1. The village was dominated by landholders of the Jat caste, who were also followers of Sikhism. 
The agricultural labourers were primarily from the numerically predominant Balmiki 
community and of the caste of sweepers, with a small percentage belonging to the caste of - 
leather workers. A few households of service caste specialists also formed part of the village 
population. 

2. Unlike the western districts of Punjab, in the Doaba region cotton was not a cash crop, for the 
soil was not suitable and the water table too high. 

3. Within Punjabi culture, the production of ann (food; also meaning cereal or food crops), was an 
important focus of agricultural activity, and ann-pani (food and water) were continually 
stressed as the keystone of survival. 

4. The question of why wheat has this prominence or centrality can be posed; however, the 
arbitrary nature of cultural choices has been well explored in anthropological literature. 
Structural linguists have examined the question of why one object is ‘chosen’ over others in 
cultural representations and have pointed the way for anthropologists like Levi-Strauss (1963; 
1976 ) or Barthes (1967) to extend their method to an analysis of myth, kinship, or food and 
dress systems. What is more to the point, is to locate the understanding of this centrality, or 
how this prominence is represented and reflected, in a semantic field of ritual, diet and 
production relations, both in relation to other cereal crops as well as the other categories of 
crops — of ‘home’ and ‘market’. Therefore, rather than ask the question ‘why’ wheat is 
primary, it would be more significant to ask ‘how’ this primacy is constituted and represented. 

5. The role of women as ‘bridges’ enabling transformations has been outlined in various contexts. 
See, for example, Das (1982). 

6. A goat, slaughtered for sacrifice, was held firmly by the head with one hand and the knife 
brought swiftly down to sever the neck from the body with a single stroke (jhatka). For an 
elaboration of the harvest as symbolic sacrifice, see Chopra(1989). 

7. Srinivas also draws attention to the perceptions and representations of the earth as mother. 
‘Land was identified with mother earth. Villagers were fond of saying that if an agriculturist 
worked hard mother earth rarely failed to respond.’ (Srinivas 1976: 117)) 

8. At marriages a little boy was often put into the bride’s lap to signify the hope of future 
abundance and: increase. After the marriage, coins were flung in all directions for children to 
surge around the married pair, again stressing the theme of multiplicity. Children were often 
referred to as the phal or fruit of the loins, as the crop was the fruit of the earth. 

9. Livestock, land and women make up the generative wealth of a landholding household, and all 
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three together are thought of as property that needs careful husbanding. 

10. The sowing of these crops was still done by men; however, the amount of land to be sown was 
a decision jointly discussed between the women and men of each cultivating household, unlike 
the formal exclusion of women from the decision-making processes of fasal or cash crops. 
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The XXIst All-India Sociological Conference of the Indian Sociological 
Society will be held in New Delhi on 19-21 December 1994. The Centre for the 
Study of Social Systems, Jawaharlal Nehru University, will host the conference. 


Cultural Dimensions of Social Change will be the theme of the 
conference. There will be five panels as listed below: 


Globalization, Cultural Identities and Social Change 
Political Processes and Culture 
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Open Panel 
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Symposia: 


1. Towards Cultural Policy in India: Can Culture be Planned? 
(Symposium in honour of late Prof. D. P. Mukherji) 
2. Sociology and the Study of Culture 


Book Reviews 


Alaka Malwade Basu. 1992. Culture, the Status of Women and Demographic 
Behaviour. Oxford: Clarendon Press. Pp. 265. Rs. 300. 


Ithough demographers readily recognize the influence of culture on 
demographic behaviour, they are hard put to provide an explanation of the 
relationship. There are two major problems: one is to demonstrate the influence 
of cultural variables over and above that of the socio-economic variables, as 
people belonging to different cultures usually live in different geographical and 
socio-economic environments; the other is to spell out the different cultural 
dimensions that influence demographic variables. These are the problems 
which Alaka Basu sets out to resolve in this book. 
` The study follows a quasi-experimental design in which two cultural groups, 
one from Uttar Pradesh and the other from Tamil Nadu, but residing in the same 
slum in the city of Delhi, are the target population. Such a design makes it 
possible to study different cultural groups in the same environment as well as to 
control the effect of socio-economic variables. The respondents were all 
ever-married women below 60, comprising 642 women of north Indian and 578 
of south Indian origin. All the women were first generation migrants, which 
ensured the primacy of native cultures in their lives. 

Since the women belonging to the different cultural groups were found in 
the same socio-economic stratum, the differences in their demographic 
behaviour can be easily attributed to cultural differences rather than to 
socio-economic differences. So far as the demographic variables included in 
the study are concerned, the Tamil women had distinctly lower levels of fertility 
and child mortality and a much smaller differential in gender difference in 
childhood mortality than their north Indian counterparts. 

However, the more interesting part of the study consists of the way in which 
Basu has explained the nature of the connection between culture and 
demographic behaviour. She has argued that culture influences demographic 
behaviour through the intervening variable of the position of women. The 
position of women or women’s status has been defined, for the purpose of this 
study, in terms of three of its aspects, namely (a) the extent of women’s 
exposure to the outside world, (b) the extent of women’s interaction with the 
non-familial world, and (c) the extent of female autonomy in decision-making. 
It is then shown through quantitative analysis how these dimensions of women’s 
Status are interrelated with the main proximate variables of demographic 
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behaviour such as age at marriage, the use of modern contraception, termination 
of childbearing, desired family size, level of household hygiene and sanitation, 
the use of preventive immunization, antenatal care and institutional delivery. 

It has also been suggested that women’s status in turn is highly influenced 
by variables such as marriage and kinship systems, and women’s real and 
potential economic roles, which are considered cultural rather than 
socio-economic. It is averred that these characteristics are more common across 
different socio-economic groups within the same culture than across cultural 
groups within the same socio-economic category. 

Thus it has been argued that culture is an independent variable, women’s 
status is an intervening variable, and demographic behaviour is the dependent 
variable. The logical structure of the study has been well-constructed and the 
presentation is cogent and lucid. However, there are some cracks in this 
interesting mosaic. 

The study design is well-suited to confirm the influence of culture on 
demographic behaviour. But there are a number of gaps and deficiencies in 
depicting the role of women’s status as an intervening variable. The three 
aspects of women’s status considered in the study do not satisfactorily portray 
this concept, and the manner of their operationalization further confounds the 
issue. The evidence about the relationship between women’s status and 
demographic behaviour is not conclusive. On the other hand, the relationship 
between women’s status and culture has been brought out mainly through 
plausible reasoning and with very little supporting evidence. 

Despite its drawbacks, Basu’s study is one of the most well-rounded 
attempts at showing the relationship between culture and demographic 
behaviour. It is also important for the number of valuable insights and 
hypotheses which should aid researchers in probing the problem further. The 
study is interdisciplinary in its approach, intersecting the disciplines of 
demography, sociology and women’s studies, and should be of interest to a 
wide range of social scientists as well as population planners. In particularly it 
should whet the appetite of sociologists for demographic research. 


Victor S. D’Souza 
Bombay 


Andrea M. Singh and Neera Burra (eds.). 1993. Women and Wasteland 
Development in India. New Delhi: Sage Publications. Pp. 336. Rs. 295. 


The project of wasteland development emerged in the early 1980s at a time 
when increasing concern about environmental degradation and its effects on the 
poor was coupled with disillusionment with state-sponsored social forestry 
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policies. In many ways, wastelands seemed to be the ideal target for public 
action; their regeneration would create employment as well as replenish the 
natural resource base which meets the subsistence needs of the poor. Concern 
about especially disadvantaged groups such as tribal women could be 
incorporated into the design and implementation of wasteland development 
projects, such that the entitlements of these groups were accorded priority. This 
would also be an attempt to resolve the contradiction central to the lives of poor 
rural women that, while they are responsible for providing fuel, fodder and 
nutrition for the household, they have little say in managing natural resources 
whose ownership is vested with the state or with men. Thus, women’s 
empowerment was considered an objective at par with the satisfaction of their 
practical needs. In order to bypass the state apparatus, international donor 
agencies sought to involve the voluntary sector in wasteland development from 
the very beginning. It was felt that non-governmental organizations (NGOs) 
were more effective agents of change than the state bureaucracy because they 
were more efficient and more committed to social welfare, while their distance 
from local vested interests made them less corruptible. After a decade of 
wasteland development, have these expectations been realized? This volume is 
the outcome of a workshop organized by the International Labour Office in 
1991 to evaluate the achievements of the last decade with respect to improving 
the position of women. 

The papers in this volume are written by scholars who are also grassroots 
activists, academics and development consultants. Their involvement in the 
field brings a rich texture and complexity to their discussion of the travails of 
mobilizing women, the legal obstacles, the conflicts engendered along the way, 
and the underlying policy framework which militates against sustainable 
development. Their experience suggests that where NGOs have initiated 
wasteland development programmes, women have gained in great measure the 
confidence to demand their rights over resources. However, the objectives of 
generating employment, income and material such as fuel and fodder seem to 
have met with more qualified success. So far, wasteland development consists 
of projects sustained by outside funds and expertise, involving tiny, relatively 
homogeneous communities and fairly small pieces of land. How effective and 
self-reliant are these efforts in the long run and on a larger scale ? Once the 
initial benefit of employment (usually paid for by outside donors) tapers off 
during the long gestation period of the project, community interest in the project 
may decline. Often the ecological output from the project is too small to 
significantly ease the biomass crunch facing women. Trying to expand the scale 
of operations involves staking a claim on contested lands which may be used by 
other social groups. The presence of the NGO as mediator and facilitator may 
end up creating a dependency that is as pernicious as the relationship with the 
State. 
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This otherwise excellent collection of studies is silent on one salient issue: 
the role of the state in wasteland development. The only administrator among 
the contributors, N. C. Saxena, joins the other critics of the forest policy and the 
Forest Conservation Act. Viegas and Menon also caution that, without 
fundamental change in the legislation regarding ownership and usufruct rights 
to the forest, wasteland development will not realize its potential for bringing 
about social transformation. However, there is little analysis of how or why the 
forest bureaucracy, usually reluctant to relinquish control into the hands of the 
poor, had a change of heart in the case of wastelands. Our appreciation of the 
wasteland development experience will not be complete without a more 
thorough understanding of the role of the state. 

Amita Baviskar 


Department of Sociology 
University of Delhi 


A. Aiyappan and K. Mahadevan. 1990. Ecology, Economy, Matriliny and 
Fertility of Kurichiyas. Delhi: B.R. Publishing Corporation. Pp.161. Rs.130. 


Considering that descriptive and comprehensive ethnographic accounts of 
tribes are becoming rare and that forces of change are rapidly evolving tribal 
cultures, this study of the Kurichiyas, a small, simple and matrilineal tribe of 
Waynad in Kerala, is a treat to read. This tribe is the only community in India 
outside Assam that followed the matrilineal system of descent till about 1970. 
The book is the result of intensive and long fieldwork that the two authors 
conducted, spreading over nearly three decades. The last four chapters of the 
book are, however, written by Mahadevan in collaboration with three others. 

The main emphasis of the book, especially of the initial chapters, is on the 
distinctive features of the Kurichiyas and how these people have for years so 
wonderfully preserved their culture. Large joint families, a matrilineal society, 
their communal way of life, joint ownership and social equity, and a 
self-sufficient economy are the distinctive features of this ‘exceptional 
community’. The authors highlight their poverty, simplicity, mutual help, 
inexpensive marriages, absence of dowry, respect for women, reverence to 
elders, cooperation in farming, healthy food habits, prolonged longevity, 
minimum infant mortality, exceptionally hygienic living conditions and an 
enviable level of health and immunity against common diseases. Crimes, 
prostitution or beggary were absent among the Kurichiyas.. Their diet included 
meat, milk and milk products, and ragi; they maintained a distance from 
outsiders; exercised strict control over pre-and extra-marital relations, 
especially among members of the same clan; and prohibited cross-cousin 
marriages which perhaps account for their longevity. 
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The authors do not find any traces of inequality or discrimination within 
Kurichiya society and commend their egalitarian management of the family 
and the high status of women because of matrilineal inheritance rules. But the 
authors seem to get carried away a little in arriving at such a judgement because 
they point out elsewhere that ‘though property is jointly owned by a family and 
all members are commonly benefited by it, legally it is vested in the name of 
Karanavan (male) who heads the clan. For property transactions like selling, 
mortgaging and leasing, the Karanavan has the legal right to do so’ (p.24). They 
further state that the Karanavan ‘is the administrative financial and social head 
of the household’ (p.25). The role of women is restricted to conducting rituals 
and ceremonies, managing food and working in fields. They are not seen as 
decision-makers nor holders of important positions. Women are respected and 
have an important, role, but mainly in relation to the men. ‘Here women as 
wives and as mothers command a very high status’ (p. 28). Thus, ammayi, the 
wife of Karanavan, is important, but only as long as her husband is alive’ 
(p.30). Though she is responsible for distributing work among the women of the 
household, it is her husband, the manager of the family, who maintains a 
systematic division of labour (pp. 48-49). 

In fact, on closer examination, the Kurichiya women suffer from several 
restrictions that do not obtain in some patrilineal tribes. Restrictions over social 
interactions with men, control over pre- and extra-marital relationships and 
strict observance of social pollution suggest patriarchal features of caste society. 
The Kurichiyas consider Brahmins higher than themselves. They regard 
themselves as just below the Nayar jatis and call themselves Kari-Nayars. They 
were the tenants of the Nayars and also worked as soldiers under the Raja of 
Kottayam. They consider themselves superior to all tribals, Muslims and 
Christians (p.41.). These features, however, have nor prevented them from 
being listed as a Scheduled Tribe. 

The chapter on ‘Culture and Fertility’ is informative and useful as it 
analyses the need and reasons for higher fertility among the Kurichiyas. It 
focuses on the technique of path analysis to establish the causal relationship 
between some independent variables and fertility. It shows that though large 
families were beneficial, people are accepting small family norms in keeping 
with the changing times. This has been possible mainly due to the education of 
the wife, the occupation of the husband and the use of family planning methods. 
This chapter is valuable for demographers and those interested in community 
health. The last two chapters are useful for understanding social change among 
the Kurichiyas. The last chapter, in particular, highlights the progress and 
success achieved in the project to rehabilitate the tribals by giving them 
employment opportunities. Perhaps a similar strategy may succeed with other 
tribal groups as well. 
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The study of social change recounts how immigrants to the area have 
introduced cultivation of oil-grass and other cash crops and have upset the 
ecological balance. This has caused deforestation and alienation of the 
Kurichiyas’ rights over forests, in turn causing a depletion of their fodder 
supply and cattle wealth. Discontinuation of ragi cultivation and hunting have 
also adversely affected their nutritional status and health (p. 132), The 
Kurichiyas have now been reduced to the position of bonded labourers to the 
non-tribal immigrants. Though the authors agree that the immigrants 
introduced several changes among the Kurichiyas (p. 128), their impact and 
consequences are not adequately discussed. What kind of relationships obtained 
between the Kurichiyas and other local communities and between the 
Kurichiyas and the outsiders, and what repercussions such links had on their 
social structure could have been highlighted. While the authors focus on 
changes that have come about in the recent past, particularly with reference to 
the decline of matriliny and the joint family system, they have failed to view 
these changes in a historical perspective. The authors note that recent changes 
have increased social tension, insecurity and poverty. While some Kurichiyas 
feel that they now have more economic freedom, resources and satisfaction in 
life than under the traditional set up (p. 147), others have suffered poverty. The 
authors suggest that the inheritance laws of patriliny should not be imposed on 
the Kurichiyas, that the Land Ceiling Act of Kerala should not be applied to 
them, that loans should be liberally provided to them, and that steps should be 
taken to increase literacy, especially among Kurichiya women. More job 
opportunities, balwadis and schools should be created and electricity and other 
civic amenities provided for the people. 

The book is useful for academics, administrators and policy-makers. It is of 
grave concern that the population of the Kurichiyas which. was only 20,000 in 
1971 is rapidly declining. It is time that immediate measures are adopted to 
ensure that the Kurichiyas do not join the category of extinct tribes of India. 


Abha Chauhan 


Baikunthi Devi College 
Agra 


C. T. Kurien. 1992. The Economy: An Interpretative Introduction, New Delhi: 
Sage Publications. Pp. 436. Rs. 295. 


The book under review is sub-titled, ‘An Interpretative Introduction’. After 
reading the first few pages, one comes to understand that it is an introdution to 
the study of Indian economy and an interpretation of Marxism. The book 
consists of 12 chapters which are divided into two parts. The first six chapters 
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consist of the author’s interpretation of Marxist theory of history and of political 
economy. The last six chapters consist of an attempt to study Indian economy 
from this theoretical perspective. 

The first chapter introduces the reader to conceptual tools and analysis. The 
economy is seen as a set of relationships which are structured by labour 
processes. It refers to a group of people who interact (in the production and 
consumption of material goods) through structured relationships. The reader is 
also introduced to economic models and economic history. The concepts of use 
value and exchange value are briefly touched upon. 

The second chapter discusses what the author calls ‘a rudimentary economy’ 
as an ‘ideal type’ or a ‘logical construct’. In effect, it is Marx’s primitive 
community where resources are collectively owned, where usufruct takes 
precedence over ownership of resources, and where elements of hierarchy 
emerge due to the interaction of groups of people. The departure which the 
author makes is in interpreting the model as the basic analytical characteristic of 
what he calls ‘household production units’ which, according to the author, share 
the characteristics of the primitive community: ‘internal’ decisions regarding 
resource allocation and settlement of entitlements and claims, use of own labour 
for generation of use value, and exchange relationships (with the other 
components of the macro system) ‘that do not lead them to lose their internal 
autonomy’ (p.43). 

The third chapter concerns what is called a ‘village economy’ considered at 
‘macro’ and ‘micro’ levels — i.e., the village and the households that comprise 
it. At the same time, the term ‘village economy’ is used to denote a mòde of 
production, cutting across geographical scales. Ownership of resources emerges 
as households (villages too) acquire the power to exclude each other from 
property. Exchange also emerges as social division of labour comes into being. 
This mode of production has ‘the longest historical experience of human kind in 
terms of economic activity’ (p.49). Substantially it is said to be characterized by 
food production as the primary activity, emergence of social organizations in 
response to production conditions and production relations, and land control as 
the definition of territoriality and authority. A large part of this discussion draws 
upon Bloch’s work on European feudalism. A part of the exchange activity 
within the economy is taken to consist of ‘horizontal’ transfers in which custom 
determines the fixation of rates and quantities. The other part of exchange 
consist of ‘vertical’ transfers: appropriation of surplus and its utilization for 
conspicuous consumption by the ‘lords’. The growth of urban economy is 
characterized as a part of the process of agrarian social differentiation. 
Absentee ‘lords’ choose to live in urban centres: hence the growth of urban 
centres is linked to rural surplus extraction and its expenditure on urban 
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products. Over and ‘above’ the villages and the lords is the state (‘monarch, 
emperor and the pope’ — p.66). It is ‘remote’ from the villages and extracts 
surplus from the ‘lord’ and his subordinates alike. 

The fourth chapter deals with an exchange economy and is a straightforward 
summary of Marx’s text. The focus is on the C-M-C and M-C-M activity 
scheme of Marx. 

In chapter five issues such as commoditization and exchange, mode of 
capitalist surplus appropriation, the role of the state and the ideological 
concomitants of capitalism are touched upon. 

Chapter six consists of a discussion of the post-capitalist economy which is 
characterized by ‘social limits on commoditization’, steady increase in 
production’, ‘generation of use-values as its organizing principle’ and ‘social 
control over resources’ (pp.161-62). The rest of the chapter consists of a 
discussion on what the author calls ‘historical socialist economies’, which 
essentially refers to summarized case studies of the Soviet, the Yugoslavian and 
the Chinese experiments. Centralized controls and bureaucratic domination are 
seen to be the central weaknesses of ‘historical socialism’. The author’s 
remedies for these ailments are: (i) transfer of ownership should be 
accompanied by suitable organization of work that prevents alienation; (ii) the 
state sector (with a high level of labour participation in management), the 
cooperative sector and the household sector (with the last two predominating 
the economy to constitute the organizational structure of the economy — 
gradually, the households give way to cooperatives; (iii) inter-sectoral linkages 
to occur through a regulated exchange and monetary mechanism; (iv) the state’s 
main functions being that of a collator, a disseminator of information on 
products, prices and techniques, the promoter of R&D and the key agent of 
technology and productivity upgradation; (v) a Council of Economic Affairs as 
a kind of economic parliament to regulate the economy; and (vi) a participatory 
democracy as a political paradigm. Of these six remedies suggested, the first 
four were certainly explicit parts of the Stalinist reorganization of the Soviet 
Union from the NEP to the end of the 1920s, while the latter two were implicit 
in the conceptualization of the Supreme Soviet. The author would have done 
well to have explored how bureaucratization and centralization of authority 
occurred in the Soviet Union, notwithstanding these initial assumptions. 
Having failed to do so, he is led to believe that there is something original about 
his suggestions. These ideas lead him to make prescriptions for India’s future 
(Chapter 12), which are apparently benign but are essentially Stalinist. 

The second part of the work under review, notwithstanding a sketchy and 
superficial introduction to Indian economic history (a dialectic materialist 
history of India from pre-Vedic times to 1947 in 31 pages; principal source: 
Cambridge Economic History of India), remains a study of the Indian economy 
since Independence. The argument advanced is that the principal capitalist 
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contradiction in India is that between capitalists and petty commodity 
producers. Although the author identifies the victims of Indian capitalism as 
petty commodity producers (Chapter 7), why he fights shy of using this 
well-accepted nomenclature is not made clear. The author has ignored a large 
number of Marxian studies of the ‘informal sector’ as well as of the agarian 
sector which had come into existence by the end of the 1980s, many of which 
made the same argument. 

A Critical evaluation of such a work must restrict itself to its methodological 
frame, i.e., Marxist analysis. It is not appropriate to go into several issues over 
which the author expresses either implicit or explicit ignorance. Thus, for 
instance, one has to overlook the author’s self-professed ‘amateurishness’ with 
regard to economic anthropology, sociology and history (p.11), although the 
book is full of sweeping and incorrect sociological and historical 
generalizations. Likewise, one has to turn a blind eye to his ignorance of 
neoclassical economics, notwithstanding his sustained hostility to this frame of 
analysis, One also have to ignore the author’s confusion regarding the 
relationship between analytical models and history (pp. 22-24). 

This work is evidently an interpretation of Marx’s economics to suit the 
Indian context. The analysis of primitive communities remains a more or less 
straightforward reproduction of Marx’s arguments in Volume 1 of Capital and 
in his Introduction to the Critique of Political Economy. However, the author 
introduces a novel element by considering ‘households’ as analogous primitive 
economies because they too have non-market internal rules of resource and time 
allocation. On this basis the author argues that all household production units 
are a historical carry over from the first stage of history. This simplistic 
generalization leads him to look upon the household as a key actor in the Indian 
economy. He includes in this category households of agriculturists (because he 
assumes that Indian agriculturists depend mainly on family labour (p. 241); 
government servants and other white collar employees (pp. 332-33), and petty 
commodity producers who constitute the ‘informal’ manufacturing and services 
sector (pp. 238-43). The convenience of this orchestrated obscurity enables the 
author to interpret the entire ‘own account’ category of official statistics as his 
arch-type ‘household’. Thus, he concludes, different types of exploited 
households constitute 90 per cent of the population (pp. 315, 333). 

Hence the development of capitalism is seen as a transformation of the 
households into those of labourers or into capitalist enterprises. The theme is an 
old one, namely, that of differentiation of petty commodity producers and of 
peasantry. What, then, is the rationale for the needless obscurity involving 
households as ‘precapitalist’ entities? It is evident that this enables the author to 
avoid the uncomfortable realms of class analysis. It gives him the scope to 
romanticize ‘households’, many of which are also part of the surplus 
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appropriation process — even if they are individually petty operators. It also 
enables the author to say that 10 per cent of the Indian population lives at the 
expense of the remaining 90 per cent. 

The author’s persistent refusal to accept class analysis as the frame of 
reference, and his attempt to substitute it with an assortment of ill defined 
concepts such as household (Is it the same as family?), village economy (is it an 
aggregation of households or is it a mode of production? Is it feudalism or is it 
Asiatic society?), and rudimentary economy (Does it refer to a clan or a tribe? 
Is it a collection of individuals or of households?) contributes to much 
confusion. 

It is also reflected in his conceptualization of the state. In the pre-capitalist 
stage the state is an outsider who stands ‘above’ and: ‘remote’ from the 
exploited households as well as the exploiting ‘lords’ (incidentally, who are 
these ‘lords’?). The reader is unable to come to grips with the idea that the 
author is talking of state, power and authority trou: a Marxian point of view. 
For, except for the Asiatic despot, none of the Marxian locii of authority are 
‘above’ and ‘remote’ from their subjects. Yet the author’s ‘village economy’ is 
internally differentiated (how does this come about?) in contrast to Marx’s 
conception of the Asiatic village community. If the village is internally 
differentiated, the state must have its genesis in the village itself. Although he 
uses the Marxist frame of analysis he jettisons’ Marx at several initial stages. 
He thus holds that ‘... it is impossible to function without exchange. It is 
possible and necessary to take a positive view of exchange as an activity and 
the market as an institution. They are among the most beneficial of social 
arrangements that humanity has, and it is a pity that attempts have been made to 
reject them [sic!] in the name of some theories or ideologies — strangely in the 
quest for greater socialization’ (p. 408, emphasis added). All this after accepting 
that ‘...those whom the capitalist processes benefit are those with resource 
power, who came to have more and more control over the system via their 
increasing resource power itself and the domination that they gain over the 
market operations’ (p. 387, emphasis added). Who will keep the capitalist threat 
under abeyance in the author’s ‘post-capitalist’ utopia? ‘A post-capitalist 
re-ordering of the economy must guard against this danger by entrusting 
exchange and trade to socially informed and socially responsible agencies who 
will sustain the objective basis of exchange and use it as a channel of 
information about production’ (p. 409, emphasis added). Enter the commissars 
who will regulate the economy by using market as a basis of shadow prices. 
This idea is as old as the beginning of Stalinist bolshevism. Yet, the author is 
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not Stalinist. He believes that the Indian state is eminéntly susceptible to 
persuasion (pp.413-15) through the electoral and parliamentary institutions. 


S. S. Sivakumar 


Department of Economics 
University of Madras 


Dipankar Gupta (ed.). 1991. Social Stratification. Delhi: Oxford University 
Press. Pp. xiii + 496. Rs.375. 


Unlike other books of readings which remain largely compilations without 
any theoretical argument, this is a Reader with a difference. First in the Oxford 
Serjes in Indian Readings in Sociology and Social and Cultural Anthropology, it 
brings together select articles and excerpts on social stratification in India with 
the purpose of advancing a definite viewpoint. The message of the book is that 
it is not hierarchy but difference which constitutes the essence of social 
stratification. The selection and sequencing of the articles arid excerpts has 
been guided by the logic of this message which has been systematically 
articulated by the editor in his lucid introductory chapter, consistently reiterated 
in cryptic section introductions and eloquently argued in his own essay on caste 
which has been included in this volume. 

The book is divided into four sections: (i) caste, (ii) caste profiles, (iii) class, 
and (iv) caste, class and conflict. The first section presents some of the 
pioneering .contributions on the concept of caste, including those of Bougle, 
Ghurye, Srinivas and Marriott. It contains writings representative of diverse 
approaches as well as the debate on Dumont’s Homo Hierarchicus. While 
Madan’s essay presents an authentic account of Dumont’s position, Berreman’s, 
Mencher’s and Gupta’s papers offer scintillating critiques of Dumont’s 
formulation. Section II provides descriptive ethnographies of certain castes, 
both of typical and ‘non-typical’ cases, drawn from different regions, 
particularly Tamil Nadu, Punjab and Bengal, as well as diverse communities 
including Muslims and Christians. Class is the concern of section HT which 
comprises writings on the industrial working class as well as on agrarian classes 
in India, more on the latter than the former. The material on class is not as 
plentiful as on caste which is of course understandable in view of the 
predominance of caste in India. Section IV brings together articles on the 
dynamics of caste, class and power with a focus on caste disputes, conflict, 
mobility and mobilization. Included in the Appendices are three classical 
writings, one each on the concept, theory and method of stratification. Each 
section carries an annotated bibliography followed by a comprehensive 
bibliography at the end of the book. 
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Designed to provide a corrective to the overwhelming tendency to define 
stratification mainly in the terms of hierarchical ordering, the volume advances 
the argument that difference rather than hierarchy is the defining principle of 
social stratification. Providing his own interpretation of the key concepts, 
Gupta defines social stratification as ‘the ordering of social differences with the 
help of a set of criteria or just a single criterion (which is generally the case) 
which ties the differentiated strata into a system’ (p.8). Following Dumont, 
hierarchy is viewed by Gupta as ‘the regular order of a phenomenon on a 
continuous scale such that the elements of the whole are ranked in relation to 
the whole’ (p.6). Notably, the word difference is left undefined. Given these 
definitions, Gupta contends that ‘not all systems of stratification are 
hierarchical. Some are but many are not’ (p.7). As such, he maintains that 
hierarchy ‘certainly does not constitute the essence of social stratification’ (p.7). 
Instead, differences do. Hierarchy is but one form of social stratification; there 
are also other forms of social stratification including ‘horizontal system of 
stratification’ (p.7). Citing an example he says, ‘the various languages that are 
spoken in India speak eloquently of a horizontal system of social stratification’ 
(p.7). 

Examining the question of hierarchy and difference in caste, i.e., jati, Gupta 
contends that ‘caste cannot be looked at in terms of hierarchies but in terms of 
discrete categories or classes’ (p.113). This is so because the caste system in 
reality does not represent a single, universally acknowledged hierarchy. 
Instead, each caste looks at caste hierarchy from its own vantage point, thus 
leading to a multiplicity of hierarchies. 

Another important point made by Gupta is that caste hierarchy is not always 
based on the ideology of ritual purity and pollution. Actually, in many cases it 
is a function of secular economic and ‘power’ factors. He marshals 
considerable empirical and theoretical evidence in terms of the concepts of 
sanskritization and dominant caste to prove this point. Like any ideology, the 
purity-pollution ideology, he avers, seeks to provide legitimacy to the caste 
system and serves to maintain it. 

In support of his contention that castes be better viewed as discrete entities, 
Gupta draws support from Bougle’s idea of repulsion as one of the principal 
characteristics of the caste system. Building upon it, Gupta suggests that ‘the 
discrete character of jatis is maintained by the enhanced valuation that members 
of a jati place on their own customs, ritualised practices and geneological 
heritage’ (p.138). These serve as denoters of separation and are not necessarily 
linked by the notion of purity or pollution. 

As with caste, so with class; the idea of hierarchy is not intrinsic to it, but 
the idea of difference is. Thus, Gupta uses class also in the sense of a 
‘horizontally differentiated and separate stratum’. He points out that the use of 
the term class as in ‘class struggle’ by Marx is indicative of separate strata. 
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Further, even when class is used in a hierarchical sense the cut-off points are not 
absolute but arbitrary. In his opinion differences of life-styles, beliefs, etc., 
serve as more important indicators of class even when it is believed to comprise 
a hierarchy. 

Finally, Gupta suggests that this way of looking at stratification, i.e., in 
terms of differences rather than hierarchy, has its advantages too. It enables us 
to account for change, conflict and dissension, as differences indicate potential 
for conflict and change, while hierarchy with its principle of encompassment 
signifies order and conformity. 

Clearly, the book offers a fresh look at stratification analysis. It advances a 
theoretical formulation which is important enough to invite serious 
consideration. There is a merit in the argument that stratification does not 
necessarily imply a single unilateral hierarchy. A lot of ethnographic evidence 
lends support to this proposition. There is also substance in the assertion that 
differences constitute a primary condition for stratification. The trouble lies in 
over-stretching these propositions beyond their logical limits, which is probably 
what Gupta tends to do in this volume. 

Serious students of social stratification may have genuine difficulty with 
Gupta’s point of view and his interpretation of the key concepts: hierarchy, 
difference and stratification. To begin with hierarchy, it is pertinent to ask what 
kind of hierarchy? There are at least two conceptions of it: literal and symbolic. 
Literally speaking, hierarchy refers to a vertical ordering of the units along a 
certain scale. Symbolically speaking, it refers to the kind of conception 
formulated by Dumont, i.e., a ritualistic hierarchy implying the idea of a certain 
kind of relationship between the encompassing and the encompassed. Gupta is 
right in maintaining that Dumont’s kind of hierarchy is not an intrinsic feature 
of the caste system, nor is an absolute kind of hierarchy an essential 
characteristic of the class system. But Gupta is wrong in rushing from this to the 
conclusion that therefore the idea of hierarchy is not central to stratification. 
Yes, absolute hierarchy is not but relative hierarchy is. Multiplicity of 
hierarchies in no way implies the idea of negation of hierarchy. 

Similarly, about difference, one may ask: What’ kind of difference? It is a 
pity that Gupta does not so much as specify the conceptual import of 
‘difference’, let alone going into the question of kinds of differences, even as 
his whole formulation is premised upon it. There are differences of several 
kinds, viz., unitary, segmentary and systemic; individual and collective; 
biological, psychological and cultural; social, economic and political, etc. He 
refers to differences of ritualized practices, life-styles, and in some cases of 
geneological heritage. The trouble with these kinds of differences is that they do 
not constitute a distinctive mark of social stratification. They apply equally well 
to such social groupings as clans, tribes or ethnic groups which represent 
systems of other kinds than systems of stratification. 
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Gupta’s concept of social stratification is no less problematic. His scholarly 
refutation of hierarchy as an intrinsic element of stratification may be traced to 
his critique of Dumont’s thesis of Homo Hierarchicus in view of contradictory 
ethnographic evidence. He extends the idea of relativization of hierarchy from 
caste to class and then to social stratification in general. His critique of Homo 
Hierarchicus is valid, but not his contention that hierarchy is incidental to 
stratification. If hierarchy is so incidental then why does he treat it as an 
additional property of caste along with hypersymbolism as another property? 

Again, he is right when he says that caste hierarchy is not necessarily based 
on the ideology of ritual purity and pollution, and that economic and ‘power’ 
factors play a critical role in it. But he is wrong in inferring from it that 
therefore hierarchy is not a defining feature of stratification. After all, hierarchy 
based on income or power is also hierarchy. It is one thing to say that a fixed 
frame of hierarchy is not an essential feature of stratification, but quite another 
to take an extreme position to slight hierarchy in favour of ‘difference’. 
Differentiation which is a necessary condition for stratification, however, is not 
also a sufficient condition for its existence. It leads to stratification only when 
‘difference’ turns into ‘deference’. 

By the same logic, his conception of ‘horizontal system of stratification’ is a 
contradiction in terms, unless stratification is equated with differentiation. In the 
latter case one commits the error of obliterating the conceptual distinction 
between social differentiation and social stratification, a distinction which is so 
well settled in sociological literature. In view of this distinction, treating the 
phenomenon of diversity of languages as a case of language stratification 
amounts to committing an error of sorts. While the former does not imply a rank 
ordering of languages in terms of a prestige scale, the latter does. Clearly, the 
idea of horizontal stratification is logically fallacious. 

In conclusion, then, Gupta’s point about multiplicity of hierarchies is 
well-taken and so also his stress on salience of differences in stratification. But 
his insistence on primacy of differences to the relative refutation of hierarchy 
remains less than convincing. 

Insightful in many ways, the Reader suffers from some notable omissions. 
For example, the section on class leaves something to be desired in that it 
features no piece on the middle class, its growing volume, composition and 
critical role in contemporary India. Few will disagree that the bulging out of the 
middle class represents one of the remarkable features of the changing scene of 
social stratification in India today. And hence the omission is noteworthy. 
Similarly the section on caste, class and conflict carries no selection on 
backward classes and their mobilization. It is particularly regrettable, partly in 
view of the topicality of the theme and partly in view of the express concern of 
the volume with the dynamics of stratification in present-day India. Another 
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notable miss is the non-inclusion of the contributions of some of the 
acknowledged Indian scholars of stratification like Victor S. D’Souza and 
Yogendra Singh. Perhaps the constraints of space compelled the editor to do so. 

Overall, the volume is commendable for several things: for dispelling 
certain prevailing misconceptions in stratification analysis, for familiarizing the 
redder with the ongoing debates in Indian stratification circles, for rethinking 
social stratification in the light of Indian ethnography, and above all, for 
articulating a new point of view on social stratification. It is a valuable Reader 
which senior students and scholars of sociology and other related disciplines 
will find both enlightening and stimulating. 


S. L. Sharma 


Department of Sociology 
Panjab Univeresity, Chandigarh 


James Manor. 1993. Power, Poverty and Poison: Disaster and Response in an 
Indian City. New Delhi: Sage Publications. Pp.197. Rs.220. 


This book examines the incident between 6 and 12 July 1981 when 
poisonous illicit liquor wrought devastation among the poor in the northern half 
of the Indian city of Bangalore. From this episode, the study seeks to extract 
insights into three, more general, issues. First, how do disasters of this kind 
occur? An answer to this question entails, in part, enquiring how India’s 
institutions (both political and social, governmental and non-governmental), its 
public policies and its model of development create the conditions in which this 
sort of calamity can take place. Second, how can we explain the varied 
responses to such catastrophes of different institutions and groups in the urban 
‘system’ — the medical services, the press, the courts, government officials, the 
police and politicians? Finally, how do those in the poorest stratum of India’s 
urban society relate to these institutions and groups? How much and what type 
of access (if any) do the urban poor have to them, or — to put it slightly 
differently — what is the nature of their encounters with these institutions and 
groups? 

This book is divided into two parts. The first part describes what happened 
and explains why the poorer residents of Bangalore are compelled to drink what 
is commonly described as ‘hooch’. It also shows how the liquor turned out to 
be lethal in July 1981, by examining relations between the producers of hooch 
and the state excise departments during the preceding months. The excise 
department is the main agency in Karnataka responsible for enforcing laws 
dealing with alcoholic drinks. 
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The second part assesses the performance (or non-performance) of various 
institutions, once the crisis struck. These institutions are interrelated and, taken 
together, they constitute the urban ‘system’ in Bangalore. The ‘system’ consists 
mainly of political institutions and actors — various government departments, 
the police, courts, certain politicians and, eventually, the voters of the state. The 
*system’ even includes the urban socio-economic order, the medical and legal 
professions, the press, voluntary associations and, not least, the criminal 
underworld. The final chapter seeks to make sense of the ’system’ as a whole, 
and assesses possible changes that might prevent future calamities of this kind 
and enhance the capacity of various institutions and groups to respond to crises 
when they recur. 

Throughout the book, the focus often shifts back and forth between 
perceptions, actions and inaction by members of the middle class on the one 
hand, and the bleak realities facing the city’s poorest residents on the other. This 
focus finds relevance in as much as the poor suffered the disaster but the middle 
class people who dominated the life of the city defined and influenced much of 
what happened there. The implications of the study are also analyzed in terms 
of a comparison of institutions of urban India and those in Western Europe and 
the United States. Drawing upon the insights offered by Abram de Swaan, the 
author explains that some social services were extended to the urban poor in the 
West during the 19th century because elites came to believe that a new and 
threatening interdependence existed between themselves and the poorer groups 
among whom they dwelled. The evidence from Bangalore indicates that the 
middle classes who dominate the city’s life have tended to perceive neither such 
interdependence nor any significant threat from the lower orders. The 
Bangalore elite’s disbelief in threats from below also owed much to the 
weakness of the poor, especially to the fact that they were severely fragmented 
by spatial, caste, sectarian, linguistic, occupational and other divisions. Also, the 
elite viewed that poor, low-status groups were largely to blame for their 
unhappy state in this particular incident. 

Before drawing to a close, the study undertakes an analysis of two different 
sets of possible changes: first, those which might reduce the chances of liquor 
poisoning recurring in Bangalore or elsewhere and, second, those which might 
improve institutional responses, should such calamities recur. For instance, the 
author refers to the adoption of a set of emergency provisions which could be 
quickly put into effect as soon as the authorities suspect that a poisoning has 
taken place — a code of procedure and practice akin to the famine codes which 
have been available to national and regional governments in India for well over 
a century. 
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The study is based on a great deal of primary research material and in-depth 
interviews with a wide cross-section of the residents of Bangalore. The 
persuasive analysis of a complex urban system follows an inter- 
disciplinary approach. The study will interest a range of scholars and 
professionals, and all those concerned with the condition of the urban poor. 


Mohammad Talib 


Department of Sociology 
Jamia Millia Islamia 


Patricia Ticineto Clough. 1992. The End(s) of Ethnography: From Realism to 
Social Criticism. Newbury Park: Sage Publications. Pp. xiii + 143. $39.95. 


With the passing of the poststructuralist moment, it would seem that the time 
is now ripe for a sober assessment. Distanced from the heat of the moment, we 
are better placed to evaluate whatever light it may have shed on concerns 
central to sociology and the social sciences. The book under review appears to 
be a good candidate for this job. It claims lavish praise from sociologists known 
to be sympathetic to poststructuralism, including Norman Denzin (‘It is a work 
which will be debated and closely studied by the next cohort of critical 
scholars’) and Charles Lemert (‘This book will change how you think about 
sociology’). 

The overblown blurbs, however, serve only to underscore the sense of 
disappointment as even a quick browse-through is enough to burst the bubble. 
The book fails to build bridges between sociology and poststructuralism 
primarily because its foundations in either of the worldviews are too shallow 
and much too narrow. To bowdlerize Derrida, this is a book which, in order to 
succeed, needs to be ‘both-and’, but ends up being ‘neither-nor’ — neither good 
poststructuralism nor good sociology. 

The slender volume (less than 140 pages of text) consists of seven chapters 
flanked by an introduction and conclusion. Chapter one lays the basic 
groundwork for the argument by attempting to establish a link between 
‘ethnographic authority’ and the ‘Oedipal logic of realist narrativity’. Chapters 
two, four and six seek to pursue this link in the work of Herbert Blumer, 
Howard Becker and Erving Goffman. These previously published chapters are 
interspersed with three hitherto unpublished ones — chapters three, five and 
seven — entitled, respectively, ‘The Figure of the Woman in the Naturalist 
Machine’, ‘Steven Spielberg’s Production of the Miniaturization of Man’ and 
‘Toni Morrison: Rememory and Writing’. This assorted sandwich is supposed 
by the author ‘to urge a social criticism that gives up on data collection and 
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instead offers rereadings of representations in every form of information 
processing, empirical science, literature, film, television, and computer 
simulation’ (p.137). 

This may sound vaguely intriguing or curiously omnivorous, but Clough 
does not give her book a chance. In an attempt to bring to bear feminist, 
psychoanalytical, semiotic and poststructuralist theories on sociology, she tries 
to do too much with too little. The feminism is never properly integrated into 
the analysis and has a tacked-on feel; the psychoanalysis obscures more than it 
illuminates; the ‘semiotic, poststructural approach’ is too narrowly construed to 
be convincing; and the sociology turns out actually to be symbolic 
interactionism as participant observation equated with ethnography treated as 
writing. 

To take these problems in reverse order, Clough uses the poststructuralist 
critique of ethnography proper (as in social anthropology) to launch her 
argument. As is well known, this critique exposes the dependence of 
ethnographic authority on techniques and styles of writing situated in a specific 
disciplinary, institutional, ideological, and geo-political context, namely, that of 
colonialism and anthropology. To transplant this critique onto sociology, 
symbolic interactionism and the technique of participant observation, one needs 
to pay close attention to the differences as well as the similarities in the ways 
that ‘writing’ secretes authority in these two very different contexts. Clough 
fails to address this need adequately, with the result that the argument wears a 
strained look as it is pulled across contexts. 

Clough chooses to employ a peculiarly narrow range of works/theorists from 
among the large number available under the broad banner of poststructuralism. 
What she calls a ‘poststructuralist, semiotic approach’ — this phrase, complete 
with comma, is repeatedly used throughout the book — appears to have no room 
for a whole host of theorists known to be interested in the intersection of 
poststructuralism and the social sciences. Thus, the index bears only one entry 
each for Althusser and Barthes, and none for other structuralists such as 
Zygmunt Bauman, Peter Dews, Anthony Giddens, Juergen Habermas, Ernesto 
Laclau, Meaghan Morris, Edward Said, Joan Scott, Quentin Skinner and Barry 
Smart, among others. The point is not so much that such theorists are excluded, 
but that their exclusion is not even signalled, leave alone justified. 

At a different level, the sites for the interface between poststructuralist 
theory and symbolic interactionism are chosen without adequate care for their 
effectiveness. Why not, for example, go back to the foundations of symbolic 
interactionism: Mead and the Chicago School of ‘Pragmatic Philosophers’? 
This would provide a link to Charles Sanders Pierce and his brand of semiotics, 
which would lead to Umberto Eco and eventually to theorists like Teresa de 
Lauretis, upon whom Clough relies without sufficient appreciation of where 
they are ’coming from’. Or, alternatively, if it is the practice rather than the 
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theoretical foundations of symbolic interactionism that is of interest, why 
concentrate only on the method of study (participant observation) to the 
exclusion of its objects? Why not a comparison of Foucault and Goffman on 
‘total institutions’ like asylums and prisons? Or of Becker on the construction of 
medical authority with Foucault’s notion of the clinical gaze? Why move from 
the study of social institutions and relations to film and/or literature alone? 
Though Clough denies by assertion that she is advocating the transformation of 
sociology into film or literary criticism (pp. 9-10), this is precisely what her 
book seems to imply. 

One could go on in this vein, but the basic problem should by now be 
obvious. An argument too thin is stretched too far, losing both coherence and 
credibility. Blumer’s marginal analysis of film, Becker’s little handbook on 
social science writing, a footnote on Derrida in Goffman — interesting though 
these may seem as vignettes or asides, they cannot bear the very heavy 
theoretical burden that Clough seeks to place on them. Most important, there is 
no sustained attempt to link the argument in these chapters to the content of the 
other chapters, which, with the possible exception of the first, read like marginal 
notes for a cultural studies miscellany. (For example, the lack of any coherent 
transition between the second and third chapters is sure to exhaust the goodwill 
of even the most sympathetic reader, and ought to have been spotted at least by 
the editor.) 

Social scientists well-travelled in poststructuralist theory have much to offer 
their native disciplines. But to be able to bring about a helpful interaction, it is 
imperative to remember that poststructuralism is strong medicine — it can offer 
sophisticated prophylaxis, or an occasional cure, but it cannot become our daily 
bread. Thus, the social sciences today would benefit greatly from the stiff dose 
of constructive self-reflexivity that poststructural theory can well supply. 
Unfortunately, books like this (may their tribe decrease) will only confirm 
and reinforce both poststructuralists and social scientists in their mutual 
condescensions. 


Satish Deshpande 


Department of Sociology 
University of Hyderabad 


Prahalad Mishra. 1994. Ethnicity, Communication and Nation Building. 
Udaipur: A.C. Brothers. Pp. 166. Rs. 230. 


This book examines the interplay of factors in the formation of new states 
and focuses on the process of nation-building. Nation-building, according to the 
author, is a process in which there is an interplay of stable institutions based on 
ethnic, linguistic and religious considerations which is supported by forces of 
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change initiated by administrative measures, education and expansion of 
communications. The author considers that nation-building is an on-going 
process all over the world but it becomes sociologically significant especially in 
the context of new nations with a colonial history. 

Against this theoretical background the author studies the formation of the 
state of Singapore. He has conducted extensive investigation about the factors 
that contributed to the union of Malaya and Singapore and its subsequent 
break-up. The author is one of the very few Indian sociologists who have 
conducted studies of non-Indian societies and should be congratulated for his 
painstaking efforts. He traces the formation of the new state of Singapore from 
colonial times and studies the influence of various forces in the nation-building 
process of the state of Singapore. 

The author points out that innovative steps to provide a wholistic 
educational system and the setting up of a communications system which 
facilitated the transfer of loyalties and commitments from small groups to the 
nation-state contributed to the national integration of Singapore. He goes on to 
say that the establishment of people’s associations contributed to the formation 
of Singapore as a nation-state, and that the leaders acted as links between the 
government and the people at the grassroots. The community centres not only 
met a political need but by promoting cultural and recreational facilities in the 
society catered to the social needs of the people. 

The author recognises that the transformation of people’s commitment to 
small groups into a loyalty for the nation-state is contingent on appropriate 
policies and their effective implementation by the State Planning contributed to 
economic development and the creation of an influential middle class. The state 
adopted a policy of bilinguism which also contributed to nation-building. The 
author, however, feels that the Westernizing influences of English education on 
the cultural development of Singapore cannot be fully anticipated. 


N. Vijaya 
Department of Sociology 
Osmania University, Hyderabad 


Pulin K. Garg and Indira J. Parikh. 1993. Young Managers at the Cross Roads: 
The Trishanku Complex. New Delhi: Sage Publications. Pp.198. Rs.225. 


This book is about MBAs (Masters of Business Administration) who have 
been ‘striving to create a role, establish an identity, and carve out a life space in 
social as well as work organizations in Indian society’ (p.12). It took about two 
decades for the authors to put together their interviews, observations, ideas, and 
interpretations in the form of a book. The first study dates back to 1972. The 
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authors were interested in documenting MBAs’ responses to comments from the 
industry which perceived them as being technically sound’ but ‘intellectually 
arrogant’, too ambitious, opportunistic, disgruntled and unstable. 

The authors randomly selected 25 MBAs from the graduating classes of the 
Indian Institute of Management, [ITM(A)] from each of the years between 1972 
and 1976. Thus, a total of 125 MBAs were interviewed in depth. They 
represented various parts of the country and different kinds of organizations. 
They had at least three years’ experience in industry which they were able share 
with the authors. The.authors stayed in touch with them till 1985. In fact, they 
were invited to come back to IM(A) for a second round of interviews. Fifty-six 
of them, some with their spouses, indeed came back and were reinterviewed to 
complete this life-cycle portraits — starting from their pre-MBA days, through 
their education at I{M(A), their entry into work organizations, community and 
adulthood. The authors have quoted extensively from these interviews. They 
have also gone far beyond the data and have liberally used their psychoanalytic 
insights to develop psycho-social profiles of those MBAs who joined industry 
from 1972 onwards. 

MBAs, to start with, constitute a highly selective group. Only 120 to 180 out 
‘of 7,000 to 10,000 applicants are accepted at ITM(A). They are high academic 
performers with high professional aspirations. They come from affluent families 
and carry their parents’ unrealized dreams. Their parents consider them highly 
prized and precious and protect them from the harsh realities of life. It is their 
expectations that force these young men and women to join HMs. Looking into 
their personalities the authors observe: ‘Behind this manifest image of the 
talented cream of the country, the group on-the-go were individuals who carried 
with them the unresolved issues of youth. They grappled with issues of 
gratitude, duty, obedience to and sacrifice for the parents’ (p.34). 

The tests administered at the time of admission disclosed that MBAs by and 
large were low on maturity but high on intolerance, isolation and 
self-absorption. They were touchy and argumentative. Very few showed a 
tendency to exchange feelings or establish close relationships with peers. MBA 
education unfortunately is skill-oriented and hardly helps them to resolve their 
identity problems. Hence, the MBAs ‘entered the work arena as unresolved 
individuals and untested professionals’ (p.54). 

Indian industry has not been helpful either. First, it tends to perpetuate the 
culture of the thirties when an Indian lived by duty, sacrifice, and deference to 
hierarchy’ (p.182). The work organization in India itself is characterized by 
rigidity, outdated modes, centralized power, and dominance of business 
variables (p.182). It demands blind compliance from MBAs without giving any 
scope for participation or for the use of authority. The industrial organizations 
have mechanisms to scan the socio-economic and political environment but are 
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totally insensitive to the inner psycho-cultural world of MBAs determined by 
the Indian cultural ethos and Western literature. MBAs are socialized in the 
former and enchanted by the latter. 

They are subjected to continuing familial pressure to realize the dreams of 
their families. Family dynamics is such that ‘love, affection, gentleness, 
tenderness, concern, and support were converted into bondage’ (p.67), i.e., 
means of perpetuating a sense of dependency, duty, obligation and sacrifice. 
The wider community to which the MBAs belong also gives them a cold 
reception: ‘... to the community, the average MBA is a social and sexual 
suspect’ (p.108). MBAs are thus misfits on all fronts — family, work and 
community. The authors observe: Thus, the three spheres of the MBAs’ life 
Space — work, family, and community — converged to make them feel 
inadequate, unwanted, and isolated. Their need for support and sustenance was 
frustrated’ (p.174). 

The only way they could survive was to seek solace in marriage in which 
they by and large felt wanted and cherished. Even in marriage, however, the 
authors found problems: ‘It ‘appears that most MBAs were seriously worried 
about their ability to handle the intimacy and responsibility that are a part of 
marriage and parenthood’ (p.169). 

At the work place, their ‘concern for well-being was a luxury they could ill 
afford; creativity was fraught with danger....Their hopes of achieving a 
synthesis of the self and the system, of creativity and productivity, of authority 
and responsibility, of well-being and success were gradually belied at each 
stage of interface’ (p.62). All the MBAs could do was to perform their roles 
mechanically, despite being committed to the organization. Others became 
either organizational men, opportunists, outsiders, or disgruntled persons (pp. 
58-60). 

So the young MBAs remain like Trishanku — unresolved, unrealized, 
estranged, and suspended by their professional aspirations. It is a fairly gloomy 
picture of a group of highly talented and well-educated persons. Perhaps their 
lack of integration is due to the incongruence of their Westernized values and 
concepts about work and family on which they are fed and the Indian cultural 
ethos which fosters hierarchical relationships, dependency and ‘affective 
reciprocity.’ 

To interpret this disjunction in terms of negative psycho-dynamic 
syndromes, however, is like blowing the psychological profiles out of 
proportion. The authors, in their concluding remarks, observe that ‘Indian 
society today is strongly predisposed towards self-abasement and self-hate. As a 
nation, we run down our achievements’ (p. 197). I wonder if the authors have 
inadvertently fallen victim to the same national character. The senior author is 
known for his style of demolishing the mask of competence and successful 
skilled performance of many men and women. Is it not too much to contend that 
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love, affection, gentleness, tenderness, concern and support in the Indian family 
are converted into bondage (p. 67)? Kakar and Roland hold the opposite view. 
They believe that Indian society is therapeutic and a good source of security for 
Indians. Even hierarchy and dependency are not considered all that bad. It 
seems that the authors value an individual’s freedom to decide his or her own 
lifestyle and to create life space for developing intimate relationships. Hence, 
the Indian cultural ethos looks bad to them. Indian cultural values such as 
forbearance, adjustment to constraints, and disowning responsibility to change 
the environment (p. 190) are unacceptable to them. These are precisely the 
values that persons like S.K. Chakraborty consider to be important for 
improving the ‘man’ managers. 

The book provides fascinating psycho-social profiles of MBAs, although 
interpretations drawn from them are questionable. The readers would probably 
be provoked to analytically examine how the interplay of cultural, 
organizational and educational factors shape the psycho-social identity of 
MBAs. The book is worth reading by managers, social scientists, as well as 
students of management education. 


Jai B. P. Sinha 


A.N.S. Institute of Social Studies 
Patna 


Satadal Dasgupta. 1993. Caste, Kinship and Community. Hyderabad: University 
Press. Pp. 291. 


The book under review is based on an intensive study of the social 
organization of the Dule Bagdi, a backward caste in the Jaynagar region of 
West Bengal. 

The study focuses on a specific caste, the Dule Bagdi, which is spread over a 
wide region. The author attempts to present an analysis of the structures of 
internal and external relations of the caste in a Parsonian context. Taking a cue 
from Talcott Parsons’ view on social systems, i.e., all social systems are 
characterized by simultaneous differentiation and fusion (overlap), and if all 
social systems have to survive and persist, they must solve four functional 
problems: goal attainment, adaptation, integration, and pattern maintenance and 
tension management, the author relates three distinctive but interrelated 
categories of structural units — caste, kinship and community to its four 
functional needs. Caste structure is related to goal attainment and integration, 
kinship to pattern maintenance and tension management and the community to 
adaptation. In the case of Dule Bagdi, each of these major categories of social 
structure includes five levels of integration, and each level of integration is 
distinguished from the other on the basis of (i) definition of membership, (id) 
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distinctive structural characteristics, and (iii) patterns of relationship among its 
members. Each of these series of levels has a structural unity and a relative 
functional autonomy of its own based on the vertical integration among its 
levels. 

The five levels of integration in the caste structure are: (i) kholemen ghar 
(member household of a dal which is nothing but a unit of a caste structure at 
the level of a single village or a number of adjacent villages), (ii) sakha (a 
sub-dai at the level of a neighbourhood in a village, (iii) dal, (iv) khata (a unit of 
the caste structure at the level of a circle of villages comprising all dals and 
sakhas within its boundaries), (v) sholoana (the most inclusive unit of the Dule 
Bagdi caste structure which refers to the total endogamous unit). The five levels 
of integration at the kinship structure are: (i) sansar (an independent nuclear 
family), (ii) paribar (an extended family), (iii) goosthi (a localized lineage 
which includes all agnatically related families localized in a village), (iv) bansa 
(a dispersed lineage), and (v) gotra (gotra membership of the localized caste). 
In the community structure the five levels of integration are: (i) ghar (a 
household), (ii) para (a unit of communal relations at the level of 
neighbourhood in a village, a cluster of households), (iii) gram (a village), (iv) 
tallat (a sub-region made up of a cluster of neighbouring villages, and (v) thana 
(a region). 

Having highlighted the various levels of integration of each category of 
social system, the focus shifts to how.each of these levels is related to the other. 
It has been found that the major goal of the Dule Bagdis’ social system is to 
maintain and improve its relative status within the village, sub-regional and 
regional hierarchy. By means of enforcing caste norms and applying sanctions 
against non-conformists, the caste structure, as a political sub-system, seems to 
attain this goal at its different levels of integration. Such means are used also to` 
resolve conflicts and disputes and the solidarity of the localized caste is thereby 
maintained. Moreover, the social relations at the levels of kholeman ghar, 
sakha, and dal are based on ties of domesticity and kinship sentiment. The 
sholoana is the total unit at the level of which the status of the localized caste is 
preserved, and internal solidarity is maintained in relation to others in the 
region. Some structural similarities have been noticed between the sholoana and 
the dal. 

The kinship structure provides the mechanism for socialization which is 
essential for the sustenance and maintenance of the social system. For the Dule 
Bagdi, kinship is of central importance. The primary socialization of the 
members of the Dule Bagdi social system takes place within the sansar, paribar 
and goosthi. 
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In kinship the level of integration is based on the principle of agnation, and 
the rule of exogamy. At the gotra level both the agnatic and exogamic 
principles of social relations become non-operative because of the structural 
correspondence of the gotra with the endogamic sholoana which is in the caste 
structure. 

Among the Dule Bagdis, even the unrelated caste mates relate to each other 
in their internal relationships as kinsmen as if they were kin while defining their 
roles of mutual cooperation and obligation. The unity of the localized lineage is 
based not only on the agnatic links but also on co-residence. This enables the 
lineage members to maintain close social relations and recognize their agnatic 
ties in specific detail. 

In the community structure, the Dule Bagdis relate to members of other 
castes and groups at all levels as co-residents of a common territory, and 
interact with them primarily in economic terms. The resources not available 
from within the localized caste are derived from this adaptive interaction with 
the other groups in the communities at varying levels. The Dule Bagdis obtain 
specialized services and artifacts from their neighbours, co-villagers and 
co-residents of the same region while they themselves work for these castes and 
groups as agricultural labourers and domestic maids and servants. What is 
overtly reflected here is the complete absence of an external dimension of 
community structure at the household level on the one hand and the presence of 
an internal dimension at the regional level. 

With regard to the interrelationships between caste, kinship and community, 
the author maintains that the community structure in its internal aspects acts as 
‘nesting tiers’ to the units of caste and kinship structures. The units of caste and 
kinship structures seems to have an important communal and territorial basis. 

The book has succinctly underscored the structural and functional overlaps 
or fusion found among the corresponding levels of caste, kinship and 
community structure. The extent of horizontal fusion is found to be greater at _ 
the lower and narrower levels (koleman ghar, sansar and ghar) than at the 
higher and broader levels (the sholoana, gotra and thana). Although there 
seems to be a greater level of integration even across the village for economic 
and employment reasons, when it is a matter of marriage the Dule Bagdis seem 
to prefer their own caste mates irrespective of which village they come from. 
Inter-caste marriage is seen to be the cause of a major conflict among the 
various castes. However, the widening socio-economic contacts between the 
Dule Bagdis and others, and the improvement of transport and means of 
communication have led to an increase in instances of inter-caste marriage. It 
has been observed that the Dule Bagdi is slowly becoming part of a society 
‘which is characterized by much greater geographical mobility, increasing 
demand for dowry, and higher age at marriage for grooms with economic 
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changes are reflective of the process of Hinduization, as most of these 
characteristics are of higher caste Hindus. This observation is often not true. In 
fact, such changes only reflect the process of urbanization as he himself has 
accepted elsewhere. s 

Dasgupta’s work deserves all appreciation for two reasons. First, he has 
succeeded in the stupendous task of observing minutely and recording carefully 
all the nuances of the process of horizontal and vertical interactions that prevail 
between Dule Bagdis and others at various levels of the social system. Second, 
he has also succeeded in explaining adequately the complex interaction process 
by using simple language throughout the text and by using figures at appropriate 
places. 

However, the direct use of certain Bengali terms throughout the text is a 
hinderance to easy understanding. The author has tried time and again to convey 
that among the Dule Bagdis the feeling of territorial solidarity is more, important 
than that of caste solidarity while the reality in most of the rural areas is the 
reverse. Notwithstanding these limitations, the book will be of immense 
importance to those trying to understand why the village power structure 
remains unaltered. 


A. Ramaiah 


Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
Bombay 


Suma Chitnis and Philip G. Altbach (eds.). 1993. Higher Education Reform in 
India: Experience and Perspectives. New Delhi: Sage Publications, Pp. 438. 
Rs. 395. 


Transformation of the colonial system of education in general and higher 
education in particular had been an important concern of the national leaders 
during the freedom struggle in India. The vision was to shape the educational 
system to meet national needs, and it influenced educational policy after 
Independence. 

Several important policy changes and reforms in higher education have been 
introduced in Independent India. This book analyses some of the important 
policy measures adopted by the government. It is a product of a collaborative 
research project funded by the World Bank. It comprises essays by some 
distinguished social scientists who have been studying the situation of higher 
education in India, scholars closely connected with the centres of new 
experiments like the Indian Institutes of Technology, Indira Gandhi National 
Open University and those attached to policy-making government institutions 
such as the National Institute of Educational Policy and Administration. 
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The book is divided into two parts. Part I consists of five papers on policy 
perspectives in higher education. In Part Il, there are five case studies dealing 
with new experiments in this area. 

In his opening essay, ‘The Dilemma of Change in Indian Education’, 
Altbach has placed the Indian scenario in a comparative framework so as to 
highlight its problems and its future trends. 

Part I begins with J.B.G. Tilak’s essay on financing higher education. He 
shows that the present rate of fees in India is comparable with rates in many 
developed and developing countries. He is not opposed to raising fees, but 
favours a differential fee structure. 

N. Jayaram has analyzed different aspects of the language conundrum 
vis-a-vis education in general and higher education in particular. For higher 
education in the present context, he suggests ‘selective bilingualism’, i.e., the 
introduction of the regional languages as an alternative medium of instruction 
along with English in selected courses and levels of education (p.104). Karuna 
Chanana demonstrates that the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes are still 
lagging behind in higher education. She also refers to the sketchy material 
available on the Muslims to highlight their educational backwardness. There is 
an urgent need to generate data in this regard. She suggests that the complexity 
of the situation operating at the ground level has to be taken into consideration 
to evolve an appropriate policy. Mathew Zachariah discusses examination 
reforms initiated by the University Grants Commission (UGC) and observes 
that there has been a significant retreat in the recent past. Amrik Singh 
examines the functioning of several coordinating agencies in higher education, 
such as the UGC, All India Council of Technical Education, and the Medical 
Council of India. 

Part II of the book begins with B. M. Udgaonkar’s study of the need to forge 
links between autonomous research institutions and universities. He 
recommends the implementation of several measures suggested by the Kothari 
Commission report and by the new education policy of 1986. Saldanha and 
Velaskar have discussed the case of adult education programmes, and argue that 
if universities get involved in extension work their teaching and research work 
are likely to suffer. In examining the issue of state intervention for quality 
improvement, Jaya Indiresan has focused on College Development Councils to 
lambast the UGC which behaves ‘like a fish that lays thousands of eggs and 
expects them to survive on their own’ (p.331). 

Further, Jaya Indiresan and N. C. Nigam have examined different 
dimensions of the Indian Institutes of Technology. They dread reservation in 
admissions for the backward class students. They analyse the problem of ‘brain 
drain’ and argue that it is beneficial to both India and the USA. V. G. Kulandai 
Swamy in his paper exaggerates the potentiality of distance education in 
transcending socio-economic and geographical barriers in. India. He does not 
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look carefully at his own data which reflects wide social inequalities in respect 
of access to distance education. Finally, Suma Chitnis has delineated the ways 
to gear the prevailing system of higher education to the needs of development. 
Her baggage of reforms comprises measures like promoting private funding 
through offers of tax-benefits, allowing industries to have a greater say in 
educational matters, and the introduction of a dual system of higher education 
—one for the academic aspirants and the other for the rest. 

The book will be useful for researchers, teachers and policy-makers. Some 
papers reflect sociological sensitivity as they refer to structural aspects of the 
educational dilemma. However, the contributors confine themselves to an 
intra-systemic view. Certain of their policy prescriptions are even more elitist 
than those given in the National Educational Policy of 1986. The ideological 
orientations of the World Bank have been further reinforced by this project. The 
editors of the book categorically assert that ‘improvements at the margin [of 
higher education] are probably all that can be expected’ (p.12). They do not 
think that systemic reform is possible in the Indian situation. 


Kameshwar Choudhary 


Institute of Social Sciences 
Agra University. 


Susana B.C. Devalle. 1992. Discourses of Ethnicity: Culture and Protest in 
Jharkhand. New Delhi: Sage Publications. Pp. 279. Rs. 260. 


This book js a strong indictment of the developmental process in India over 
the last 200 years. Jharkhand has been chosen as the field of enquiry as it is a 
particularly vulnerable spot in the encounter between colonial capitalism and a 
largely peasant economy. Rich in mineral and forest resources it has been called 
the ‘Ruhr of India’, yet it contains one of the most depressed populations in the 
country. 

According to the author, ethnicity has many discourses. It is the discourse 
of the ‘educators’ in Gramscian terms, the administrators and intellectuals 
(anthropologists included), the oppressors, who developed the notion of ‘tribe’ 
during colonial times and stamped this epithet on a peasant community in order 
to separate, freeze, objectify and mystify it, whereas these peoples should have 
been treated as social agents in their own right with a history going back 
centuries in time. On the other hand, ethnicity is also the discourse of the 
oppressed who stand up to the oppressors in an as yet gentle culture of protest 
which includes such Simmelian forms as the studied silence when spoken to and 
surreptitiously whispered sayings such as ‘the diku (outsider) is a greedy cat’ 
behind the antagonist’s back. 
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Utilizing the concept of internal colonialism developed by Gunder Frank — 
the exploitation of ethnic groups by colonial powers and more recently by the 
indigenous bourgeoisie — the author discusses the manner in which these 
communities were slowly but surely incorporated into the colonial system. They 
found themselves marginalized in their own homeland and alienated from their 
lands which were valued by the outsiders for its rich mineral deposits and sal 
forests, 

The tradition of protest is not a new one in Jharkhand but developed in the 
19th century with a realization of their being uprooted. Birsa Munda and his 
Ulgulan Movement of 1895 epitomizes this tradition. The causes of protest 
during British rule included the establishment of outsiders on adivasi lands, tax 
and rent increases, abrogation of forest rights, forced labour in lieu of payment 
of debts and socio-cultural dislocation. These protests were regarded as ‘social 
banditry’ by the British administration and put down with a heavy hand, 
involving force and the loss of thousands of lives. 

The author contends that this tradition of protest has got diluted in the 20th 
century with the introduction of electoral politics and the development of an 
educated bourgeois class. The call for a separate Jharkhand state on the 
grounds of ethnicity is thus a distortion of the real problem which is essentially 
one of class exploitation. The high point of the Jharkhand movement, says the 
author, was during the 1970s under the stewardship of Sibu Soren and A. | 
K.Roy, when a worker - peasant alliance emerged under the banner of the 
Jharkhand Mukti Morcha (TMM). However, this alliance was short-lived as the 
leadership played the game of electoral politics and was co-opted into the 
system. 

The author also utilizes the civilizational approach developed in the study of 
Latin American and African societies. She places her faith in the undercurrent 
of civilizational alternatives based on people’s awareness of their distinct 
socio-cultural lifestyles developed over the centuries. Munda and Santali songs 
and dances are a reminder to the people of who they really are. Yet the 
bourgeois elite in its distorted self-image is at pains to convert this tradition of 
culture into a museum-piece for in-coming tourists. Thus, it is ultimately 
through culture and ethnicity, the author reiterates, that the people of Jharkhand 
will rise up against the forces of inequality and domination that overwhelm 
them today. 

The facts of the Jharkhand case are well-known and the author brings no 
new data to bear on the subject. However, the method of analysis brings into 
sharp focus the plight of these communities in the modern age. 


Lalita Chandrasekaran 
New Delhi 


Communication 


A Rejoinder to Ramkrishna Mukherjee 


Mukherjee’s review of the volume, Policy Analysis and Problem-Solving for 
Social Systems, in the March-September 1992 issue of the Bulletin is a rare 
example of perceptual opaqueness. It is apparent that he did not do his 
homework on even the basics of what he had set out to review. He makes 
ill-informed and derisive remarks on the identification of the problem’s 
variables, and the methodological concept of feedback cycles on the one hand, 
and the transcendental concept of a Supreme Being on the other. He derides 
even the purely personal matter of an author’s dedication of his work to some 
one. Such ‘objectivity’ is indeed rare! 

The volume concerned presents a systematic explication and illustration of a 
methodology for the analysis, understanding, diagnosis and prognosis of 
complex real-world problems. It abjures any ad hoc or arbitrary assumptions, 
renders explicit the value issues involved in the cognition of social reality, and 
provides a logically parsimonious and conceptually unified framework for the 
explanation, prediction, monitoring, and problem-solving requirements both at 
meso and micro levels. The results of the analysis are unambiguous and testable 
empirically. Mukherjee is eloquently silent on all these aspects and dimensions. 

The foundation of the methodology is constituted by the universally 
recognized concepts of feedback cycles. They serve to bring out the dynamic 
nature of social reality and change. To Mukherjee, however, they appear as ‘fat 
cows’! The work under review not only provides a logically cogent approach 
towards elucidating the ‘what’, ‘how’, ‘why’ and ‘whence’ of the time-varying 
nature of man-made disasters like drugs, diseases, poverty, communal violence, 
crime, terrorism and war but also shows that in order to cope with such chronic 
and intractable problems, man needs a better foothold for survival. And this 
foothold requires a recourse to transcendental values enshrined in the spiritual 
heritage of mankind. 

Mukherjee’s review of the book is thus far from being a reasoned and 
balanced assessment of its strong and weak points. His piece is indeed a 
solitary exception to several highly positive reviews of this work by other 
scholars. 

P. N. Rastogi 


Indian Institute of Tecnology 

“Kanpur 

[Ramkrishna Mukherjee has written that no useful purpose will be served by responding to 
Rastogi’s reactions. — Managing Editor] 
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Secretary’s Report 1991-93 


I t gives me great pleasure to present this report to this General Body meet- 

ing of the Indian Sociological Society at Mangalore. Many significant 
developments have taken place in the academic world in general and in the 
profession of sociology in particular since we met last in Hisar in March 1989, 
My predecessor, Professor T. K. Oommen, could not present his report to the 
General Body as the conference Professor P. C. Joshi and his team had planned 
to hold in Hyderabad in May 1991 did not materialize. However, he presented 
the report to the Managing Committee meeting held in September 1991. 

When our team took over the Society’s work in 1991, we had three major 
tasks before us already initiated by the previous team. These were: (i) to clear 
the backlog in the publication of our journal, Sociological Bulletin; (ii) to 
organize an All-India Sociological Conference; and (iii) to work towards setting 
‘up a permanent office for the Society in a suitable location. 

As we are all aware, the frequent transfer of the Society’s office with the 
change of office-bearers adversely affected the timely publication of the 
Bulletin. The change of editorship every two years further aggravated the 
problems. The publication schedule could not be maintained due to the nomadic 
existence of the Society’s office. The delay in publication resulted not only in 
the loss of subscribers but also in that of the interest of authors. The steady 
flow of good articles and reviews, so essential for any good journal, gradually 
dried up. 

Two vital decisions by our previous teams initiated the slow but steady 
process of recovery. First, we were fortunate in persuading Dr. George Mathew 
and his colleagues at the Institute of Social Sciences to give a relatively stable 
shelter to the Society’s office. Second, the decision at Hisar to appoint a 
Managing Editor for a five-year term enabled us not only to clear the backlog, 
but also to improve the content and production of the journal. To expedite the 
process of publication the Editorial Board had to decide to combine two 
numbers of every volume. Thus, four volumes have been published between 
February 1992 and December 1993. Although issues were combined to save 
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time, the size of the issues was double the normal size. Thus the quantity of 
material offered was not in any way reduced. What is even more heartening is 
the steady improvement in the academic as well as production quality. With 
Volume 42 released on 29 December 1993 we have cleared the backlog. I am 
happy to share with you the Managing Editor’s confidence of bringing out the 
next volume in separate numbers and on time, i.e., in March and September. 
The members would be pleased to know that the material for the March 1994 
number is already being processed and we are confident of bringing out that 
issue and the subsequent ones on time. 

The Bulletin has really taken off again. Now we have to win back our Indian 
and foreign subscribers who deserted us during our difficult period. At present 
there are 200 Indian and 65 foreign subscribers. We should aim at doubling this 
number. A major share of the credit for the revival of the Bulletin goes to our 
Managing Editor, Professor M. N. Panini, who carried on the difficult task with 
single-minded devotion and with fair but firm editorial decisions. I must also 
record our thanks to the members of the Editorial Board and Editorial Advisory 
Committee for their unreserved support. 

The long delay in holding our conference was rightly a matter of concern for 
many of our members. The delay was not for want of trying. Our previous 
team had almost succeeded in arranging the conference at Hyderabad in the 
summer of 1991. The then President, Professor P. C. Joshi, Secretary, Professor 
T. K. Oommen, and Treasurer, Dr. George Mathew, worked hard in making 
arrangements in detail. Unfortunately, the proposal had to be given up at the 
last minute due to factors beyond their control. However, their good homework 
was useful for us in organizing the conference at Mangalore between 29 and 31 
December 1993. The theme of this conference and the topics for various panels 
were decided by them. Even the authors for the working papers were selected 
by them, thus making our job somewhat easy. It is a pity that Professor Joshi 
and Professor Oommen could not be with us during this conference due to their 
visits abroad. 

We are happy that our former Secretary, Professor Oommen, was elected 
President of the International Sociological Association for a four-year term at 
Madrid in 1990 and will be presiding over the XIIth World Congress of 
Sociology scheduled to be held in July 1994 at Bielefeld in Germany. It is an 
honour for the Society and for the profession of Indian Sociology. 

We were fortunate to have discovered our hosts for the- Mangalore 
conference. Fr. Alphonsus D’Souza, Shri Richard Pais and their colleagues 
have worked very hard to make this conference a success. Dr. J. Nelapaty, 
Principal of St. Aloysius College, stood by them and made this an event to 
remember for a long time. We waited long to have a conference, but our hosts 
at Mangalore proved that it was an event worth waiting for. Inspired by their 
enthusiasm, I hope other members will come forward to host the next 
conference and that too within the normal time-span of two years. 

We have not been so lucky in finding a permanent home for the Society’s 
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office. The Committee appointed for this purpose met three times and explored 
various possibilities without a concrete outcome. We worked hard to secure 
space in a prestigious centre in New Delhi which was then under construction. 
Unfortunately, we did not succeed as we were unable to meet the requirements 
laid down by the governing body of the centre. I am sure the efforts will 
continue with renewed vigour when the new team takes over. 

It is heartening to report that our membership is. increasing. Sequentially 
we have about 1,650 Life Members. After éliminating the losses over the years, 
we have an effective membership of about 1,100. The number is steadily 
increasing and many young professional colleagues from all parts of the country 
are joining the Society as Life Members. The unavoidable increase in the Life 
Membership fee from Rs.250 to Rs.500 has not dampened the enthusiasm of 
new entrants. During our two-year term over 150 new Life Members were 
admitted, This is indeed a sign of the Society’s vitality. 

The Treasurer, Dr. George Mathew, has looked after the financial affairs of 
the Society with great care and expertise to ensure-a healthy financial condition. 
We shall have to be continuously vigilant to see that we do not fritter away our 
financial gains in fancy projects but preserve our hard-earned funds to acquire a 
permanent home for the Society, as was the desire of the committee which 
handed over the surplus to us from the XIth World Congress of Sociology held 
in New Delhi in 1986. 

The last elections, which were conducted smoothly under the supervision of 
Professor P. N. Mukherji, demonstrated once again the keen interest of 
members in the Society’s affairs. In all, 507 members sent their ballot papers, 
the largest number so far. The healthy competition during the elections augurs 
well for the democratic functioning of our Society. I congratulate the new 
office-beatérs, President, Professor Yogendra Singh, and Secretary, Professor S. 
L. Sharma and five new members of the Managing Committee: Professor K. L. 
Sharma, Dr. Nandu Ram, Professor P. N. Pimpley, Professor Mohini Anjum 
and Professor S. N. Pawar. We wish them well in their work. We thank 
Professor Mukherji for his contribution to nurturing healthy democratic 
traditions in conducting the elections. 

This account will be incomplete if I do not make a special mention of the 
contribution of Dr. George Mathew as Treasurer. He and his colleagues at the 
Institute of Social Sciences helped in conducting the Society’s work smoothly 
and efficiently. Mr. P. K. K. Namboodiri and Mr. Madhu Nair of the Institute 
deserve our special thanks for taking a keen interest in the Society’s work. 
Professor Veena Das, Head of the Department of Sociology in Delhi University, 
and the office staff of the Department were generous in providing willing 
support to the Society’s work. Lastly, I would like to thank our President for 
his guidance and support. He allowed me the freedom to do my work, and his 
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advice and guidance'were valuable throughout the period. The members of our 
Managing Committee were always cooperative and supportive. I thank them 
all. 


Mangalore B. S. Baviskar 
30 December 1993 Secretary 


The XXth All India Sociological Conference: A Report“ 


The XXth All India Sociological Conference (AISC) was held in 
Mangalore, Karnataka between 29 and 31 December 1993. The picturesque 
coastal town of Mangalore attracted about 350 scholars from distant places such 
as Kashmir, Manipur and even Australia. 

The venue of the conference was St. Aloysius College. The college with its 
magnificent buildings, is located on the lofty Edya Hills and provides an ideal 
setting for academic deliberations. The hosts, St. Aloysius College and the 
Mangalore Sociological Association, provided excellent facilities and 
organizational support to make the conference a big success. 

The main theme of the conference was Identity, Equality and Social 
Transformation. On the first day, the Inaugural Session began in the Ghurye 
Mantap which had been specially erected for the occasion. Apart from the 
President A. M. Shah’s address to the conference, M. N. Srinivas read his 
Inaugural Address during the session. After the Inaugural Session, discussions 
were concurrently conducted in the following panels: 

Panel I: Region, Region and Nation, Panel II: Backward Classes, Panel HI: 
Rural-Urban Relations, Panel IV: Gender and Society and Panel V: Open 
Panel. There were two symposia on the last day, one in honour of Professor G. 
S. Ghurye and the other on the Social Dimensions of Economic Reforms. 

Discussion in Panel I: Religion, Region and Nation, was conducted under 
the Chairmanship of Yogendra Singh. S. L. Sharma of Panjab University, 
Chandigarh, presented the working paper. The papers presented in this panel 
focused on the influence of religion on politics, state formation, the problem of 
identity, and the relationship between sects and social structure specific to 
particular regions. The discussions noted an interesting polarity between trends 
emphasizing uniqueness and territorialization on the one hand, and trends 
towards - globalization and de-territorialization on the other. This was 
accompanied by a vigorous debate on ethnic identities; some insisted that 
religious groups were ethnic groups while others disagreed. Underlying such 
varied points of view was a consensus on the merits of democracy, secularism 
and federalism which provided a unifying thread to the discussions. 


* This report is based on the reports submitted by the following rapporteurs of various panels and 
symposia: K. Vasudeva Kamath, Tulsi Patel, Rajindra Patil, Mohammad Peer, J. K. Pundir, M. A. 
“Vasudeva Rao and C. L. Sharma. 
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The concern with equality which figured in discussions in all the panels was 
the focus of attention in Panel II on the Backward Classes. C. Parvathamma 
chaired the sessions. The working paper was presented by Nandu Ram of 
Jawaharlal Nehru University. 

After deliberating on the definition and identification of the Backward 
Classes, the discussion shifted towards problems of identity, discrimination and 
oppression. The panel was critical of several governmental policies and 
emphasized the need to involve the Backward Classes and incorporate their 
points of view in building a national consensus. 

Discussions on social transformation figured centrally in Panel I on 
Rural-Urban Relations. This panel was chaired by Victor D’Souza and G. K. 
Karanth of the Institute of Social and Economic Change, Bangalore, presented 
the working paper. 

The papers stressed the need for conceptual clarification and focused on the 
changes in rural institutions while analyzing the rural-urban relationship. 
Discussions centred on the effects of industrialization on the rural population, 
especially on children and women. 

Panel IV, Gender and Society, was chaired by Anuradha Bhoite and the 
working paper was presented by Sujata Patel of SNDT Women’s University, 
Bombay. Many of the participants in the panel felt that patriarchy was the basic 
cause of gender inequality which is perpetuated through the colonial heritage 
and the caste system. The challenges and problems of women today were dealt 
with elaborately. There were some who thought that the status of women had 
improved, while many felt that the so-called status enhancement was only 
notional. 

Discussions in Panel V, Open Panel, was chaired by Vimal P. Shah. The 
papers presented tackled various issues such as industrial growth, environmental 
degradation, health and education. The papers pointed out that the policies of 
the government had not brought about the desired changes in many areas. 
Many traditional institutions such as caste and family were perceived as 
relevant even today. New methods and areas for research were suggested to 
grapple with the complex nature of Indian social reality. 

The symposium on G. S. Ghurye was chaired by M. N. Srinivas. The, 
speakers consisted of Devdas Pillai, Bhatkal, Ghurye’s publisher, Victor D’ 
Souza, Pramanik and Swapan Bhattacharya. Some of the speakers highlighted. 
Ghurye’s personality as a teacher and as an intellectual. Other presentations 
attempted to assess Ghurye’s contributions to sociology. Ghurye’s belief in the 
need to combine empirical approach with deductive theory was brought out by 
several speakers. 

The symposium on the Social Dimensions of Economic Reforms was chaired 
by N. R. Sheth, Jaganath Pathy, M. N. Panini and George Mathew were the 
main speakers. The presentations explored the possible effects of economic 
reforms on Indian society and on the structural constraints that precipitated the 
reforms. 
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One important feature of the conference was that many common concerns of 
Indian sociologists today were addressed in almost all the panels. The multiple 
dimensions of equality and identity encompassing gender relations, emerging 
inter-caste relations, concern about the effects of development and 
modernization on the vulnerable sections of society, communication, and ethnic 
and religious resurgence repeatedly surfaced in various sessions of different 
panels. Several participants also expressed the need for adopting an ecletic 
methodology and for redefining a more inclusive notion of objectivity. It was 
clear from the discussions that Indian sociologists are mainly engaged in the 
study of the -processes of change and development and seek to direct their 
intellectual efforts to build a strong and vibrant society based on the principles 
of social justice and on the acceptance of plural cultures and identities. 


M. A. Vasudeva Rao 


Department of Sociology 
University of Delhi 


VIlth World Congress of Rural Sociology: A Report 


This Congress was held in Pennsylvania University (USA) between 11 and 
16 August 1992. The International Rural Sociology Association was 
established at an international gathering of rural sociologists in France in 1964. 
Since then it has been organizing international congresses every four years in 
different parts of the world — USA, Mexico, France, Italy, Philippines, Poland. 
India was considered for one of the Congresses but it did not materialize. 

The theme of the Congress was ‘Rural Society in a Changing World’. There 
were only 375 delegates — a very much smaller number than in other years. 
Most of the delegates were from the USA and Europe. There were only four 
delegates from India, China had five while Japan had 25. There were very few 
from Africa. The funds for travel to international conferences have become 
rather scarce and this accounted for small delegations from Third World 
countries. In India even internal funding in very limited. 

The keynote address was given by Professor P. P. Anderson, Director of the 
International Food Policy Research Institute. The theme of his address was 
‘Food Security and Food Policy in a Changing World’. He said that more than 
500 million people do not have access to adequate food. About 40,000 die 
every day due to lack of nutrition. Food security in the next 10 to 20 years will 
be influenced by (i) economic growth, income distribution and poverty (ii) 
population growth and urbanization (iii) rural infrastructure, agricultural 
production and access to modern technology (iv) natural resource management 
and environment considerations and (v) government policy. He said that apart 
from economists, other Social Scientists have not been actively involved in the 
analysis of these factors, more particularly policy. 

The Congress was divided into about twenty groups in which about 120 
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papers were presented. The papers covered a wide variety of topics — ‘Village 
identity in Load’, ‘Land Reforms in Japan’, ‘Farm Technologies in Korea’, 
‘Religiosity and Behavior patterns in USA’. ‘Scattered Villages and Social 
Relations in Hungary’, ‘Functioning of Communes’, ‘Rural Family and its 
Change in Finland’, ‘Agrarian Class Differentiation in Latin America’, ‘Local 
Politics and Economic Growth in Rural Communities’, etc. 

All the four delegates from India presented papers. Actually there were 
more than thirty papers listed which were to be presented by Indians — but most 
of them were unable to come. Interesting papers were presented by two 
American researchers: ‘Sustaining Development Crisis in India — An Analysis 
of the Process and Consequnces of Indira Gandhi Canal in Rajasthan’. 

Professor Kenneth Wilson of Pennsylvania University was elected President 
for the term 1992 to 1996. The outgoing President was G. Cottelli of Italy. The 
executive council has members from all the continents. Among the decisions, 
taken was to initiate the formation of Regional Rural Sociological Associations. 
Latin America, Europe, Middle east already have such Associations. A 
working group with Prof. H. Torigoe of Japan has been set up so organise an 
Asian Rural Sociological Association. There are two Indians in the working 
group. It is expected that Asian Regional Association will be formalised at 
1996 Congress, the venue for which is most likely to be Romania. However, 
South Korea is also trying hard to have the Congress in their country. 


A P Barnabas 
New Delhi 


The New Economic Policy 
Voluntary Organisation and the Rural Poor: A Report 
Seminar and Workshop (December 15-22,1994) 


On the 15 December 1993, a seminar and workshop were held at the 
Institute for Social and Economic Change (SEC), on the "New Economic 
Policy, Voluntary Organisations and the Rural Poor’, as a part of the project: 
‘Policy Research and Voluntary Action’. The chief guest Mr. L.C. Jain stated 
that the Structural Adjustment Policy has been understood in terms of its 
macro-policy implications with an emphasis on globalization of the economy 
though, to come face to face with the rural poor, we must emphasize 
micro-level developments, based ultimately on the principle that localisation of 
the economy is the need of the hour. 

The participants of the seminar and the work-shop included M. N. Srinivas, 
T. R. Satish Chandran besides the faculty members of the Institute. The 
voluntary agency sector was represented by the members. of the funding 
organisations of the project as well as grass-root level workers networking with 
the project. 
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The seminar included papers on the historical background of IMF policies, 
the social and economic perspectives of the Structural Adjustment Policy 
(SAP), and gender sensitivity in social science research, to mention a few. A 
number of points were raised by the participants during the discussions — the 
need for collective action to protect the autonomy of local level communities 
and the importance of traditional inter-village linkages in the face of inroads 
made by commercialization. The need for focusing on intra community 
inequities suffered by Dalits and other oppressed groups were also highlighted. 

In a presentation on ‘The Social dimensions of the SAP’, G. S. Aurora dealt 
with the crisis faced by rural communities in semi-arid tropics which cover the 
major portion of the agriculture landscape. He highlighted the ecological 
degradation faced by these communities: village tanks for example, have been 
neglected since independence and mechanised pump sets and tube wells have 
been proliferating lowering the level of the subsoil water table. Farmers with 
the capability to invest in irrigation facilities, shift to wet lands instead of 
providing irrigation facilities for the survival of dry land crops. Therefore, the 
poor, who are dependent on coarse grains are adversely affected. He argued that 
market-led growth in the form of SAP, creates a further danger to their survival 
since it is not based on the principles of collective action of a village 
community. This paper led to a debate on the feasibility of regenerating village 
— level unity based on collective action. Some grass-roots workers felt that in 
their experience, collective action for entire village communities was feasible, 
for example, in the creation of local food banks, the provision of drinking water, 
watershed management, and so on, which were controlled by village 
representatives themselves. 

Corinne Kumar in a paper titled ‘Research as Re-vision: Towards a New 
Feminist Scholarship’ drew a parallel between holistic analyses of village 
communities and the thrust towards their so called integration on the one hand 
and gender studies which made women more ‘visible’ only to fit them into 
existing notions of work, skill, and development on the other. She asserted that 
women’s work is of a kind that does not fit into frames used to measure ‘male 
wage labour’. Thus, it was felt that groups such as poorer classes, Dalits and 
women may have world views and needs that should not be assumed to be 
equivalent to those of the dominant classes. 

The last four days were spent on a methodology and training work-shop for 
the voluntary agencies. The methodology work-shop focused on equipping the 
participants with the various tools that would be used in the project, with 
specific emphasis on the PRA method conducted by MYRADA. 


G. S. Aurora, Shashikala, 
K. Gayathri, Smriti Srinivas 


Institute for Social and Economic Change 
Bangalore 
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The G. S. Ghurye Award for 1993 


An award called the G. S. Ghurye Award for the best published work in 
Sociology and Anthropology was instituted in the University of Bombay in 
1976. It consists of a cash prize to be awarded annually to an Indian author for 
a book or monograph which in the opinion of the Award Committee is the best 
published book of the calendar year. Books and monographs published in India 
and abroad will be considered for the award. 

The earlier recipients of the Ghurye Award include M. N. Srinivas, Veena 
Das, M. S. A. Rao, Ratna Naidu and T. K. Oommen. 

Suggestions for the 1993 award are hereby requested. The name of the 
author and publisher and the title of the book should be sent to the 
under-mentioned as early as possible. 


1. Professor A.R. Momin 2. Professor Yogendra Singh 
Head, Dept. of Sociology Centre for the Study of Social Systems 
University of Bombay School of Social Sciences 
Santcruz (E) Jawaharlal Nehru University 
Bombay 400 098. New Delhi 110 067 


3. Dr. S. Devdas Pillai 
Parekh Building, First Floor 
30, Laburnam Road 
Gamdevi 
Bombay — 400 007. 


New Life Members of the Society 


Membership No. Name and Place 
LMF 141 S. N. Kutty, Dubai 
143 Dr. Donald von Eschen, Canada 
144 Muhammad Hasan Imam, Bangladesh 
LMI 1451 f Manmeet Kaur, Chandigarh 
1452 Sudha Sinha, Patna 
1453 M. K. Shankardass, New Delhi 
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D. P. MUKERJI 1894-1961: 
A CENTENARY TRIBUTE 


T. N. Madan 


I was trained to think in large terms. It made me look closely into 
details, but it made me search for the wood behind the trees... . I could 
not take anything but a synoptic view. Right from the start I had 
accepted the synthesis of the social sciences and it has followed me ever 
since. 

~D. P. Mukerji, Diversities 


I 


hurjati Prasad Mukerji was one of the founding fathers of sociology in 

India. His closest contemporaries were Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
(1887-1949), Radhakamal Mukerjee (1889-1968), G. S. Ghurye (1893-1983), 
and K. P. Chattopadhyay (1897-1963). He was born on 5 October 1894 in a 
middle-class Bengali family that had a fairly long tradition of intellectual 
pursuits. According to Satyen Bose, the famous physicist, when DP (the ‘name’ 
by which Mukerji became better known) passed the entrance examination of 
Calcutta University he, like Bose, wanted to study the sciences, but finally 
settled for economics, history, and political science. He took M.As in 
economics and history, and was to have proceeded to England for further 
studies, but the outbreak of the First World War precluded this. 

DP began his teaching career at Bangabasi College, Calcutta. He soon 
acquired a reputation as a brilliant young man of broad intellectual interests, 
artistic tastes, and social charm. It was then that he first cultivated sociology—an 
interest which his friends found rather bizarre. Sociology those days, DP used 
to tell us, was often mistaken for social reform, socialism, or sex a la Marie 
Stopes! This surely was different from the late 19th century when many 
Calcutta intellectuals honoured Auguste Comte at an annual festival. DP began 
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to publish articles—the essay was to become his favoured medium of expression 
throughout his life-on such varied topics as ‘Democracy in industry’, 
‘Break-up of capitalism into group coom, and ‘Anti-intellectualism’. He 
wrote in both Bengali and English, and\strove to cultivate a literary style. A 
studio portrait of him around this time shows DP seated in a large cane chair, 
dressed in a suit with a stiff shirt.collar and tie. A felt hat rests on a small pile 
of books on the nearby desk. The facial expression already has that intensity 
with which I was to become familiar thirty years later. 

In 1922 D.P. Mukerji joined the newly founded Lucknow University as a 
lecturer in economics and sociology. He stayed there for thirty-two years. 
Radhakamal Mukerjee, the first professor in the department, had been 
responsible for bringing DP to Lucknow. They both shared a broad, humanistic 
conception of the study and teaching of economics alongside sociology from a 
comparative perspective. Six years later, Mukerjee got D. N. Majumdar, 
another promising Calcutta University graduate, and an M.A. in Anthropology, 
to join them and strengthen the comparative content of the courses. 

Apart from this broad perspective, Radhakamal Mukerjee and DP had little 
in common as intellectuals, and the differences widened as time passed. 
Mukerjee moved from ‘comparative economics’ to explore what he called its 
‘borderlands’, notably, sociology, cultural anthropology, demography, ecology, 
and psychology. Eventually, he got interested in art, mysticism, religion, and 
symbolism. The Bengal Vaishnava heritage was a major influence in his life. 
DP too was an explorer, but what he explored was the possibility of a synthesis 
between the Brahmanical tradition of intellectual inquiry, Western liberal 
humanism, and dialectical materialism. At a lower level, he searched for the 
unity of knowledge amidst the fragments of the social sciences. 

There are two misconceptions about DP and I would like to comment on 
these. The first, and more common of these is that midway in his intellectual 
career he became a Marxist, but was never able to master the theory and 
method of Marxism. Second, he has been described as basically a Hindu 
intellectual, a conservative who was only superficially modern. 

Aware ‘of the first characterization, but scornful of it, DP used to jestingly 
say that the most that he could be described as was a ‘Marxologist’! He had 
discovered Marx (and Hegel) fairly early, but at no stage was he an uncritical 
Marxist. His deepest interest was in the Marxian method rather than in any 
dogmas. In a short paper entitled “A word to Indian Marxists’, included in his 
Views and Counterviews (1946b: 166), he had warned that the “unhistorically 
minded’ young Marxist ran the risk of ending up as a ‘fascist’, and Marxism 
itself could ‘lose its effectiveness in a maze of slogans’. Nevertheless, it would 
not be misleading to say that DP did indeed embrace Marxism in various ways, 
ranging from a simple emphasis upon the economic factor in the making of 
culture to an elevation of practice to the status of a test of theory. It was a close 
but uncomfortable embrace. 
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As for his being a Hindu, he was of course a Brahman by birth, and not 
apologetic about it. He retained a lifelong interest in classical Indian thought, 
which he considered essentially dynamic. ‘Charaiveti, charaiveti (forward, 
forward)!’, from the Aifareya Brahmana, was one of his favourite aphorisms. 
He rejected Brahmanical religious belief and ritual, however, quite early in life. 
Actually, he took a broadly Marxist view of religion as an epiphenomenon, but 
castigated Indian textbook Marxists for their failure to examine closely the 
reasons why religion was the social force that it apparently was in India. (As is 
well known, Marx himself had posed a similar question to Engels.) At the same 
time, DP rejected what he considered as Western fiction, namely, that the Indian 
mind was ‘preoccupied’ by religion. The Charvaka theses on states of 
consciousness being purely physical fascinated him. It could be that DP failed 
to squarely face the difficulties that his triple loyalty produced; his Brahmanical 
intelle¢tualism, liberal humanism, and Marxist praxis did not mix readily. He 
was aware of this, and wrote to his most distinguished pupil, A. K. Saran, ‘My 
life has been a series of reluctances’ (1962: 169; see also Saran 1958, 1965). 

Being an intellectual meant two things to DP. First, discovering the sources 
and potentialities of social reality in the dialectic of tradition and modernity, 
and, second, developing an integrated personality through the pursuit of 
knowledge. Indian sociologists, in his opinion, suffered from a lack of interest 
in history and philosophy and in the dynamism and meaningfulness of social 
life. In his presidential address to the first Indian Sociological Conference 
(1955), he had complained: ‘As an Indian, I find it impossible to discover any 
life-meaning in the jungle of the so-called empirical social research 
monographs.’ Western sociological theory generally, and its Parsonian version 
in particular, did not satisfy him because of its overweening accent on the 
‘individual’, or the ‘actor-situation’. Paying attention to specificities in a 
general framework of understanding was a first principle he derived from 
Marx. He developed this methodological point in an important essay on the 
Marxist method of historical interpretation (Mukerji 1945a). 

DP’s first book in English, Personality and the Social Sciences (1924), was 
described by him as ‘a personal document’ in the sense that it was written with 
‘the sole purpose’ of clarifying his ‘attitude towards systematized knowledge of 
society and life in general’. It was followed by Basic Concepts in Sociology 
(1932), in which he discussed the notions of ‘progress’, ‘equality’, ‘social 
forces’, and ‘social control’. In this book he gave clear expression to his lack of 
ease with contemporary Western sociological theories which to him seemed 
heavily mechanistic and ethnocentric. DP emphasized the importance of 
comparative cultural perspectives and the historical situatedness of social 
reality. ‘It may be urged against the above point of view that every systematic 
body of knowledge assumes all these. But when we assume, we forget.’ He 
also stressed the role of reason, ‘which is most intimately related to better living 
as the Greeks realized and others forgot’ (Mukerji 1932: xvi). 
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The outbreak of the Second World War in 1939, the formal proposal for the 
partition of the subcontinent in 1940, and the repression let loose by the Raj in 
the wake of the Quit India movement in 1942, were the dark clouds under 
whose shadow DP first composed and then elaborated his monograph, Modern 
Indian Culture (1942). A sense of failure pervades its pages, but the concluding 
observations in the second edition are marked, rather unconvincingly, by a 
mood of purpose and hope. Believing that the immediate problem of Indian 
culture was how to overcome communal hatred, he wrote: ‘The immediate 
danger is civil hatred . . . . Its form is likely to be Hindu or Muslim revivalism. 
But it can be met by a material programme in which the interests of the people, 
neither of the Hindus nor of the Muslims as such, coincide. In that creative 
` pursuit lies the hope of remaking Indian culture, thus also of the reunion of 
India’s parts. Unity of the type created by British administration, cannot and 
should not survive. But union may, and should, come’ (Mukerji 1948: 216). — 

The central thesis of the book was that the key to the history of India was 
cultural synthesis—creative responses to internal and external political and 
cultural challenges—and that the history of India was more than its past, 
notwithstanding the views of Hegel and Marx on the subject. ‘India is a going 
concern’, DP used to reiterate in his lectures. He did not regard the 
disruptiveness of British rule as a permanent injury: it was only an interruption. 
He recognized that the Hindu-Muslim cultural synthesis was the weakest at the 
level of cognitive categories, but stressed shared economic interests, and 
applauded achievements in music, architecture, and literature. DP did not 
consider the partition of the subcontinent as more than an event in its 
geopolitics. The future, he was almost confident, would transcend the present 
in a true dialectical movement. Let not politics ruin our culture, he used to say. 

Between the two editions of Modern Indian Culture (1942, revised enlarged 
edition in 1948) two books and three collections of papers were published: 
Tagore, A Study (1943), Introduction to Indian Music (1945b), On Indian 
History: A Study in Method (1945a), Views and Counterviews (1946b), and 
Problems of Indian Youth (1946a). 

The Tagore study restates DP’s thesis about the importance of roots. 
Comparing Tagore with Bankimchandra Chatterji, he writes: “His [Tagore’s] 
saturation with Indian traditions was deeper; hence he could more easily 
assimilate a bigger dose of Western thought.’ And again: “The influence of the 
West upon Tagore was great .. . but it should not be exaggerated... . At each 
stage in the evolution of his prose, poetry, drama, music and of his personality 
we find Tagore drawing upon some basic reservoir of the soil, of the people, of 
the spirit, and emerging with a capacity for larger investment’ (Mukerji 1972: 
50). 
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D.P. Mukerji’s career as an intellectual included, most prominently, his 
contributions as a teacher. In fact, there would be general agreement among 
those who knew him personally (as students, colleagues, or friends), and who 
have also read his written work, that he had a much greater and abiding 
influence on others through the spoken rather than the written word. The 
freedom that the classroom, the coffee house, or the drawing room gave him to 
explore ideas and elicit immediate responses was naturally not available via the 
printed page. Moreover, the quality of his writing was uneven, and not all that 
he wrote could be expected to survive long. 

When I became his student, DP was already in his late fifties. Lean in build, 
intense in expression, and elegant in appearance (long-sleeved white cotton 
shirts, the tails tucked in, and white trousers in summer; suits or tweeds in the 
winter; dhoti-kurta, always, at home), he cut an elegant figure. He usually 
began his lecture on a formal note (he spoke very softly, at times in whispers), 
but would soon spice it with stories, fascinating asides, and witticisms. One’ 
could never be wholly sure what DP would speak about on a particular day—the 
topic addressed on the previous lecture-day, a book he had read since then (he 
literally devoured books, pencil in hand, at an incredible pace), a movie he had 
seen the previous evening, or a news item in the morning’s papers. There was a 
significant continuity, he seemed to want to tell us, between the classroom and 
the world outside. If one did not explore this relationship, one was a born loser, 
and unsuited to the scholarly life. 

DP took an interest in our political views, in the books we read and the 
music we heard (the Lata phenomenon had just begun and he did not approve), 
in the clothes we wore (it took him long to reconcile to the bush-shirt), and so 
on. His emphasis upon aesthetic values elevated them to the level of the ethical. 
The students who joined him in the quest for knowledge and for life’s meaning 
and significance became a personal concern to him, as scholars in-the-making 
and as human beings. He aroused their intellectual curiosity, guided their 
reading, stimulated their thinking, and watched over them with care and even 
affection. DP once told me that the best thing about being a teacher was to see 
young minds blossom. I discovered many years after his death that a 
well-known bookseller of Lucknow, Ram Advani, had offered to let me buy 
books on credit when I was still a student, because, as he told me, DP had 
suggested that he do so. I can recall many other similar acts of personal 
kindness. 

What matters more, perhaps, is that DP conveyed to his students that the life 
of scholarship and intellectual questing was a life of daring, and indeed a life 
very much worth living. He had himself been persuaded to step outside ‘the 
grove of Academe’, but had not found the experience particularly exhilarating. 
In 1938, he had been prevailed upon to become Director of Information to the 
government after the Congress had formed the ministry in Uttar Pradesh. He 
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was reputed to have discharged his duties with rare ability and imagination. 
Among his noteworthy initiatives was the establishment of the Bureau of 
Economics and Statistics. He quit three years later, as soon as the Congress 
relinquished office, and returned to the university, happy to be back there. His 
only other involvement with the government was his membership of the Uttar 
Pradesh Labour Enquiry Committee in 1947. 

DP’s reputation as a teacher was not confined to the students of economics 
and sociology, but was generally acknowledged at the university level. His 
lectures on the history of economic and social thought, and on historical 
sociology (‘culture and civilization’), were particularly appreciated during my 
days of studentship. Outside the curricula, his talks and newspaper articles 
covered the graphic arts, music, cinema, literature, and politics. I remember 
two erudite lectures on the social foundations of epic poetry, and impromptu 
discussions of many new books (including Carr’s New Society, Hauser’s Social 
History of Art and Nirad Chaudhuri’s The Autobiography of an Unknown 
Indian), and films (such as “The Death of a Salesman’, ‘Snakepit’, and 
‘Roshomon’). I also remember many articles in the National Herald ranging 
from a discussion of Nehru’s personality to a lament on state-organized cultural 
‘shows’, and an appreciation of Faiyaz Khan’s gayaki (musical style). 

I have heard DP criticized for having been a dilettante, a non-serious 
amateur. I guess his dilettantism, if it is admitted, would have to be 
acknowledged as a love of the fine arts, and a thirst for knowledge that had 
range and purpose. It would take wide reading and a discriminating mind, not 
to mention the rare art of conversation, to make a dilettante of DP’s kind. 
About his conversations, his colleague, S. K. Narain (of the Department of 
English) described them in an obituary as ‘rich and varied and wise and 
scintillatingly brilliant’. 

After twenty odd years as a lecturer, DP was made a reader in 1945. Those 
days Indian universities followed the principle of a single professor in the 
department. In 1949, Acharya Narendra Deva, the vice-chancellor, broke with 
this tradition when he bestowed a personal professorship on DP~a gesture that 
was widely hailed in the university and amidst intellectuals in the city. Today’s 
university teachers will find it hard to believe that it was only when DP became 
a professor, at the age of 55, that he was allotted an office room to himself—‘life 
space!’ he called it in gentle glee. The writing desk in the room, he proudly 
said, had come as a gift from his devoted student, A. K. Saran, who was by then 
his colleague. 


m 


The next six years (1949-55) saw DP at his peak in many ways. Although 
he did not write any more books, he produced a number of outstanding essays 
and addresses, including the prescient ‘Man and Plan in India? (1953), and a 
remarkable presidential address at the first Indian Sociological Conference 
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entitled ‘Indian Tradition and Social Change’ (1955). In the former article, 
published in Economic Weekly (DP was a vigorous promoter of this journal in 
its early years) and reproduced in Diversities (1958), he wrote at length and 
perceptively about what he considered the required philosophy of planning. 
‘Two questions vex thinking men at the time of major social changes’, he 
observed: ‘What is the new society, and what is the new man?’ He wrote: 
‘India’s social change, which is both a fact and an act, has not had the benefit of 
a clear or a systematic theory or design of new society behind it.’ Observing 
that ‘bigger things than knowledge’—in fact, ‘the life and death of a whole 
people’—are involved in planning, he warned: ‘The Plan is a beneficent social 
force, an endogenous one; but its implementation may make it maleficent’ 
(Mukerji 1958: 54). He complained of ‘bureaucratic inefficiency, corruption, 
and unimaginativeness’. He called for greater attention to be given to education 
and the teaching profession. 

Above all, DP called for the cultivation of a historical perspective. 
Planning, he pointed out, was based on Western conceptions of 
industrialization, technology, bureaucratization, and so on, and on the related 
values of rationalism. The onward push represented by planning was, however, 
only one wheel of the cart; the other was Indian traditions, which would put ‘a 
brake on hasty change’. The coexistence of planning and traditions was bound 
to generate tensions in society. His conclusion was: 


And tension is not merely interesting as a subject of research, if it leads 
up to a higher stage, it is also desirable. That higher stage is where 
personality is integrated through a planned, a socially directed, collective 
endeavour for historically understood ends, which means, as the author 
understands it, a socialist order (Mukerji: 1958: 76). 


I referred to the Sociological Conference address. What was remarkable about 
it was the insistence of this committed socialist that ‘the study of Indian 
traditions’ was ‘the first and immediate duty of the Indian sociologist’, and it 
was only in the light of such study that ‘socialist interpretations of changes in 
the Indian traditions in terms of economic forces’ could be meaningfully 
attempted. Knowledge of Indian languages, if not of Sanskrit, he said, would be 
essential in Indianizing our sociologists. He complained that ‘progressive 
groups’ had ‘failed in the field of intellect, and hence also in economic and 
political action, chiefly on account of their ignorance and unrootedness in 
India’s social reality’ (ibid.: 240). 

When DP came to Dehra Dun for the Sociological Conference he had a new 
address: Department of Economics, Aligarh Muslim University (AMU). After 
visits to the USSR in 1952 and to the Netherlands (as a visiting professor at the 
Institute of Social Sciences in the Hague in 1953), DP was due to retire from the 
Lucknow University in 1954, Zakir Hussain, Vice-Chancellor of AMU (and a 
trained economist), upon hearing this, invited him to AMU as professor of 
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economics and to stay as long as he wished. Intellectuals of DP’s calibre, Zakir 
Hussain was reported to have said, enrich the quality of intellectual and social 
life merely by their presence, for their presence never is a mere physical fact. 
At Lucknow, DP’s long-time friend and admirer, M. Chalapathi Rau (editor of 
the National Herald) bewailed that Lucknow was letting Aligarh ‘take away 
one of its glories’. i 

DP’s inaugural address at AMU, entitled ‘An Economic Theory of India’ 
(1954) was marked by many characteristic observations (the phrase 
‘undeveloped economy’ is unfortunate not because it is an ‘insult’, but because 
it can ‘mislead’, ‘no economic theory has yet grown out of our objective 
situation’; ‘economics is a cultural subject’, and so on), but it was obvious that 
he was out of tune with the times, which does not mean that his views were not 
sensible. His days as a professional economist were, however, long done. 

in 1956 DP’s persistent problem of a sore throat was diagnosed as cancer. 
He underwent major surgery in Switzerland which saved his life, but left him 
physically and mentally shattered. The skilled Zurich surgeon just saved his 
voice, but DP never again could talk long or loudly. For a man who relied 
heavily on the spoken word, this was a cruel blow. He continued at Aligarh for 
three more years, and then retired to live in Dehra Dun (where he had made his 
last major public appearance at the Sociological Conference in 1955) in the 
summers and in Calcutta in the winters, with occasional visits to Lucknow. It 
was in Lucknow that I last met him in the spring of 1961, at the home of his 
younger colleague and former student, V. B. Singh. The scene was familiar: 
friends and colleagues sat out in the lawn in a circle to talk with him. He made. 
me sit by his side so that I might hear him better. (He knew I had a hearing 
problem.) Everything was as it used to be, but Ae was not what he used to be. 

During 1957-58, DP had collected some of his major essays and addresses, 
including the three mentioned above, and published them in a volume 
appropriately called Diversities. It includes, among other papers, three lectures 
on the philosophy of Indian history delivered in Bombay in 1946, and a most 
insightful essay on Mahatma Gandhi’s views on machines and technology, 
written in 1953 at UNESCO’s invitation. 

DP’s last piece of writing was a short memoir of his colleague and friend, 
D.N. Majumdar, who had died suddenly in 1960. He prepared it at my request 
for inclusion in a memorial volume. He wrote me that the piece was shorter 
than he would have wished. “You wanted me to do it. But it could not be long. 
As you know, I am too ill for all that’ (Mukerji 1961) Like everything else that 
DP ever wrote, this memoir too was in longhand, and he had such a fine 
handwriting. Exactly four months later, he died in Calcutta on 5 December 
1961. As A. K. Saran (1962) noted in an obituary, DP died of physical 
exhaustion and intellectual loneliness. 

Today, thirty-three years after DP’s death, his published works are hardly 
known among the younger generation of sociologists. They are not a significant 
part of the teaching of sociology even at Lucknow University. His books are 
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out of print and not readily available in libraries. Although several historical 
surveys mention him (see Mukherjee 1979; Singh 1986), I know of only a 
couple of serious attempts at appraisal (see Saran 1965; Mukherjee 1965; Joshi 
1986). I spoke on ‘The Dialectic of Tradition and Modernity in the Sociology 
of D. P. Mukerji’, in the first of the memorial lectures instituted in his honour at 
the Lucknow University (see Madan 1977). The ranks of those who knew him 
personally are getting thinner by the year. The neglect of DP’s work is a 
comment more on the character of the academe in India than on the true worth 
of his contributions as a social analyst and critic, and as a superb teacher. 

Presumably, the considerable body of DP’s published work in Bengali (I 
understand it includes, notably, an early work on social distance, a volume of 
correspondence with Tagore about music and literature, and a fiction trilogy in 
which he introduced the stream of consciousness technique) has fared better. 
But I do not really know. What I do know is that there is no one among Indian 
sociologists today who can put us in mind of D. P. Mukerji. The times have 
changed, and, doubtless, we have moved forward too. I only wish there was 
fuller, better-informed, appreciation of what the founding fathers strove for and 
achieved. It is they who laid and illumined the paths that later generations of 
sociologists have trodden and, of course, extended. 


Cie À HRA SITET 

wale fares 1 
(This indeed is the blessing of instruction: one finds the path that leads 
onward) Rigveda X. 32. 7. 
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MOVEMENTS OF PROTEST, CONSTRUCTION OF 
CENTRES AND STATE FORMATION 
IN INDIA AND. EUROPE 


S. N. Eisenstadt and Harriet Hartman 


nthis paper we shall explore the similarities in the relationships between 

movements of protest, construction of centres and state formation in India 
and Europe. While several studies have focused on the comparison of 
Europe—‘the West’—with either China or Japan, our basic premise is that it is 
the comparison between Europe and India which will prove to be the most 
fruitful. This premise is based on a simple but basic fundamental consideration, 
namely, that India and Europe shared, within a broad comparative perspective, 
some very important characteristics that cannot be found in so pristine a form in 
any of the other great civilizations in the history of mankind. The most 
important of these common characteristics was the existence of relatively broad 
common civilizational frameworks, rooted in basic ontological conceptions and 
cultural-religious orientations, in combination with a multiplicity of 
continuously changing political centres, subcentres, and continuously changing 
economic formations. 

Islamic civilization, especially in the Middle East, also shared some of these 
characteristics. But given the continuous expansion of Islam, as well as its 
perennial confrontations with other civilizations, the sense of a continuing, 
semi-territorial civilizational framework was not as strongly developed as in 
Europe or in India. In this sense Islam has been the most universalistic of all 
civilizations which has, in principle at least, negated primordial-territorial or 
kinship components. Moreover, in the Indian and European civilizations, many 
of the concrete structural or organizational aspects of political and economic 
“arenas (especially the former) exhibit strong structural similarities, for example, 
in the forms of political domination—like kingship, or patrimonial, 
semi-feudal and semi-imperial regimes—or in the structures of cities. Given 
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these similarities, the dynamics of these two civilizations are indeed strikingly 
at variance (Eisenstadt 1987). It is not only that modern, Western type of 
capitalism and the modern bureaucratic-territorial state did not develop in India. 
The very posing of the problem in such terms is faulty, but not because it is 
controverted by later developments which is not the case. The question whether 
some such development would have taken place but for British imperialism is a 
moot one. The question is faulty because it implicitly or explicitly assumes that 
the development of the West should constitute the major yardstick by which the 
dynamics of other civilizations should be measured, a common feature of 
numerous historical studies and writings in the social sciences. It is much more 
fruitful, instead, to assume that each civilization developed distinct institutional 
formations and dynamics, and hence the specific characteristics of these 
civilizations should be analyzed not only in terms of their approximation to 
those of the West, but also in terms of the internal dynamics of their 
development. We shall attempt to do this by focusing on the impact of protest 
movements on the reconstruction of centres and the consequences thereof on 
state formation in these two civilizations. 

Europe and India alike continually reconstructed and redefined their basic 
institutional formations and collectivities. In common with other Axial-age 
civilizations, India developed specific civilizational frameworks and 
collectivities with distinct attributes of membership. Distinct carriers and groups 
constructed and reconstructed these collectivities, which were closely 
interwoven with various primordial, ethnic, regional and political communities 
from which they nevertheless remained distinct. Europe and India alike 
experienced a continuous reconstruction of the boundaries of different 
collectivities and centres in relation to the broader civilizational frameworks. 
This reconstruction was often effected in highly ideological terms, and 
constituted the foci of struggle. Again, as in Europe, various protest movements 
in India, especially of the religious sects—the Jaina, Bhakti, and the like—played 
a very important role in such processes of reconstruction (see Basham 1958; 
Carman 1987; Gaillat 1987; Hardy 1981; Jain 1985; Lele 1981; Zydenbos 
1983). But the key institutional arenas which served as the major foci of such 
struggle and ideological reconstruction differed greatly between Europé and 
India. 

In both Europe and India, a continuous process of reconstructing centres and 
various collectivities was at work, but the modes of construction and 
reconstruction differed greatly in these two civilizations. The central theme of 
our analysis will be the extent to which the reconstruction of the political centre 
constituted a major aim or orientation of the more important movements of 
protest and heterodoxy in these two civilizations. Very interesting differences 
developed between the European and Indian historical experiences as seen in 
the ways in which the construction and the dynamics of collectivities and 
centres was related to the development of different types of collective 
consciousnesses. In India—in contrast to Europe or China—the principled 
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reconstruction of the political (or economic) arena did not constitute the major 
institutional focus or aim-of most movements of protest and heterodoxy or of 
the numerous sectarian activities that developed over time. Bhakti, Jainism, or 
Buddhism itself (which is the most sectarian of these), and other minor sects or 
movements in Hinduism did not seek the principled reconstruction of the 
political or economic arena, even though in many cases segments of such 
movements participated in the changes of political regimes and in the wars 
between different kings and princes. 

The movements had a far-reaching influence on the construction of the 
Indian civilizational framework and on its institutions and political regimes. The 
processes of cultural and institutional formation developed distinct 
characteristics and dynamics unique in the history of mankind, and they differed 
greatly from-those in purely ‘this-worldly’ Axial-age civilizations, such as 
China, or in monotheistic civilizations. These dynamics focused on (a) the 
continuous reformulation of membership criteria in ascriptive-primordial and 
religious-political communities, (b) the redefinition of the boundaries of these 
communities, and (c) after gaining access to these communities, on the periodic 
attempts to infuse them with a strong sense of equality. Here indeed the most 
dramatic innovation within these civilizations was the rise of Buddhism itself 
from within the Indian civilization and its spreading beyond the boundaries of 
its place of origin. 

But these movements did not develop strong alternative conceptions of the 
political order. True, many of these visions and movements tended to put a 
strong emphasis on equality, but it was, above all, equality in the cultural arena, 
in access to work, and to some extent also in the definition of membership in the 
political community that was predominant. Similarly, the millenarian and 
egalitarian orientations of some of the heterodox sectarian movements, which 
sometimes became associated with rebellions and political struggle, were not 
characterized by any strong articulation of new types of political goals. Nor 
were they linked with any noteworthy attempt to restructure the basic premises 
of political regimes. Only in some popular uprisings against alien or ‘bad’ rulers 
were such goals crystallized, and that too for a short while. Instead, these 
movements were oriented towards the reconstruction of religious and 
civilizational symbols and collectivities. They could become closely associated 
with the extension of the borders of political communities or with the 
establishment of new ones, with changes of dynasties, but rarely were they 
involved in reconstructing the premises of the political centres. Buddhism did 
give rise to such new premises, but these were to become fully institutionalized 
only outside India, in the new Theravada Buddhist polities of Southeast Asia, 
and in Mahayana Tibet. 

This was indeed in marked contrast to the situation that developed in 
Europe. The major characteristics of the reconstruction of centres and of 
collectivities in Europe was that the very frequent attempts at such 
reconstruction had been closely associated, in the first place, with very strong 
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ideological struggles which had focused on the relative symbolic importance of 
the various collectivities and centres; second, with attempts to combine the 
structuring of the boundaries of these centres and collectivities with the 
reconstruction of the bases of their legitimation; and third, with a very strong 
awareness of the discontinuity between different stages of their development 
(Eisenstadt 1987, 1995, chapter 16). 


I 


One central aspect of European medieval and modern history was the 
continuous construction and reconstruction of chiefdoms, municipalities, feudal 
fiefs, cities as well as of tribal or trans-tribal, regional, protonational, and 
national communities. Indeed, one of the most distinctive characteristics of the 
European historical experience has been the continual constitution, within the 
broad flexible frameworks and boundaries of its civilization, of multiple, often 
competing, communities, each with claims to be the best representative of this 
broader civilizational framework. The multiple centres, subcentres and different 
collectivities that developed in Europe did not simply coexist in a sort of 
adaptive symbiosis. They tended to arrange themselves in a complicated, 
though, never unified, rigid hierarchy, in which no centre was clearly 
predominant—but in which many aspired not only to actual predominance and 
hegemony but also to an ideological one. Naturally enough, the activities of the 
more ‘central’ or. ‘higher’ centres had a wider scope than the local ones, but the 
former did not have.a monopoly ‘over any of the components of ‘central’ 
activities. Each type of centre claimed some autonomous standing and 
autonomous access with respect to the ‘central’ functions of the other, for 
example, the religious towards the political and vice-versa. Hence, the various 
centres were never completely separate from one another. This was true not 
only of the relations between the church and the state, but also between 
different religious, political or ethnic centres and subcentres. 

All these collectivities and central institutions were legitimized in a variety 
of terms—in terms of primordial attachments and traditions, of transcendental 
criteria, as well as of civic traditions. The continuous restructuring of centres 
atid collectivities was closely connected with the continuous oscillation and 
tension between the sacred, the primordial and the civil dimensions of their 
legitimation. While many collectivities' were defined mainly in primordial 
terms and the church was seemingly defined mainly in sacred terms yet each 
collectivity and centre also attemptéd to arrogate all the other symbols of 
legitimation to itself. 

Closely related to this was the structure of centre-periphery relations that 
developed in Western and Central Europe. In common ‘with imperial societies, 
such as those of China or Byzantine, Western and Central European societies 
were usually characterized by a relatively strong commitment to common 
‘ideals’ or goals among the more active sections of these societies—in the 
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centres and peripheries alike. The centre permeated the periphery in order to 
mobilize support for its policies, and the periphery. impinged on the centre in 
order to influence the shaping of its contours. Many of these centres aimed at 
universal expansion which would encompass other centres and communities, 
and such expansion was often legitimated in universal terms—very often in 
religious and ideological terms—frequently giving rise to wars of religion or 
ideology. But in contrast to purely imperial regimes (like, for instance, China or 
Byzantine), not only did there develop in Europe a multiplicity of centres and 
collectivities, but there also developed a much stronger impingement of the 
periphery and of various subcentres on their respective centres (see Bloch 1963; 
Heesterman 1988; Hintze 1975; Saberwal 1995). 

The continuous changes in the structure of centres and collectivities and the 
struggles over their relative standing in the cultural and institutional hierarchy 
were activated in Europe by primary and secondary elites, relatively close to the 
centre, including the major carriers of religious heterodoxies and political 
innovations. Thése elites were often closely related to broader social strata, and 
tended to develop activities oriented to centre-formation, combined with those 
of institution-building in the economic, cultural and educational spheres. It was 
the . various religious orthodoxies, the heterodoxies, and the ‘secular’ 
intelligentsia, in combination with numerous movements of protest, which 
promulgated the ideological dimension for the restructuring of centres and 
collectivities. These movements of protest, many of which were oriented to the 
reconstruction of the political arena, played a very important role in the 
reconstruction of the various centres and collectivities. It was indeed in close 
relation to the place such heterodoxies enjoyed as well as, of course, the 
respective orthodoxies which they confronted in the processes of reconstruction 
of the centres that the tendencies to universal claim and expansion were found 
to have developed. 

These modes of reconstruction of centres were rooted in a combination of 
both structural and cultural pluralism which developed in Europe. Structural 
pluralism was characterized by a strong combination of low (but continuously 
increasing) levels of structural differentiation, and continuously changing 
boundaries of different collectivities and frameworks. Simultaneously, a 
multiplicity of prevalent cultural orientations emerging out of several 
traditions—the Judeo-Christian, the Greek and the various tribal ones—also 
developed, along with numerous closely related and complex ways of resolving 
the tensions between the transcendental and mundane orders, through either 
this-worldly (political and economic) or other-worldly activities. This 
multiplicity of orientations was the consequence of European civilization 
having developed out of the continuous interaction between the two major 
Axial-age civilizations—the Jewish and the Greek, on the one hand, and the 
nuin. us ‘pagan’ tribal traditions and societies, on the other (see Harnack 
1908; Heer 1968; Mohr 1961; O’Dea and Adams 1972: 111; Troeltsch 1931). 
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The combination of such multiple cultural traditions under pluralistic, 
structural and political-ecological conditions explains why in Western and 
Central Europe, more than in other Christian civilizations, continuous tensions 
developed between hierarchy and equality. These tensions constituted the basic 
feature of the participation of different sectors of society in the political and 
religious arenas. Similar tensions also developed between the strong 
commitment and autonomous access of different groups and strata to the 
religious and political orders, on the one hand, and the emphasis on the 
mediation of such access by the church or by political powers, on the other 
(Heer 1968; Hintze 1975). In close relation to these continually competing 
orientations we find that the modalities of change that evolved—especially in 
Western and Central Europe—from at least the late Middle Ages onwards were 
characterized by a relatively high degree of symbolic and ideological 
articulation of: (a) political struggle and movements of protest; (b) a 
coalescence of changes in different institutional arenas; and (c) a very close 
relationship between such changes and the restructuring of political centres and 
regimes. Changes within various institutional arenas in Western Europe—such 
as the economic or the cultural arenas—impinged on one another but above all 
on the political arena, such impingement very often being seen as bearing on the 
basic premises of these arenas. 

Simultaneously, one can note a strong tendency to define the respective 
institutional arenas, collectivities or strata as distinct social spaces with 
relatively sharply defined boundaries, or sometimes even as distinct ontological 
entities, often defined in highly absolutist ideological terms. Closely linked to 
this was the development of more or less strong tendencies for a relatively clear 
ideological demarcation between different arenas of life. Such tendencies ran 
the risk of collision with the multiplicity of collectivities and centres. In some 
historical circumstances, as for instance in the period of the Reformation, this 
gave rise to intensive wars of religion and later, in the modern period, to 
extremist, nationalistic movements. A strong tendency was also witnessed in 
Europe to define new activities, roles or organizational complexes and 
collectivities in relatively autonomous terms. 

Continuous changes also took place in the patterns of legitimation of the 
social and political orders which were attendant’on the major ‘historical’ 
transitions, ‘breakthroughs’ or ‘stages’, and above all a very strong 
consciousness of these breaks and discontinuities also emerged. Such 
consciousness of discontinuities, especially with respect to changes in patterns 
of legitimation of the political and social order, and in the conception of the 
cosmic order, became an integral part of the construction of the European 
collective consciousness. 

The major institutional changes, especially those from feudal to absolutist, 
and from the latter to the modern revolutionary regimes~the modern nation- 
states—-were connected with marked changes in the legitimation of the 
respective regimes and with the development of a very strong consciousness of 
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such change. The most important illustration of such shifts and discontinuities 
was the change from social-religious legitimation to the more principled 
theological one of the divine rights of kings; then to the concepts of sovereignty, 
and from these patterns to those promulgated by the great revolutions and the 
Enlightenment. The centrality of revolutions in the European collective 
consciousness is the clearest manifestation of such conceptions of discontinuity. 
The growing legitimation of the economic arena in its own terms, that is, the 
definition of the economic arenas and economic activities in soteriological 
terms which developed, in relation to Protestantism, is yet another illustration of 
such discontinuities (Eisenstadt 1978). 

True enough, all these patterns of legitimation built on themes and tropes 
that could be found in the tribal, Greek, Roman, Jewish and Christian sources of 
European civilization. During times of historical change in Europe these themes 
and tropes were continuously reconstructed in a very selective manner in 
Europe—as in other societies and civilizations. Beyond this, there developed in 
Europe a strong tendency to emphasize the novelty of the new patterns: of 
legitimation, their break with the former ones, even though such breaks were 
themselves legitimized in terms of some older themes, such as the rights of 
Englishmen in the Puritan revolution. The various themes and tropes were not 
only reconstructed continuously as part of the de facto historical process but 
also as a conscious and intentional activity. From about the 15th century 
onwards a strong awareness of discontinuity and of innovation developed in the 
basic premises of the European philosophical and social discourse. -Questioning 
these premises in terms of various, often changing transcendental values and 
premises—formulated both in ‘religious’ and in ‘secular’ terms—became a firmly 
rooted tradition. 

These changes in patterns of legitimation and this consciousness of 
discontinuity were also closely related to a form of reflexivity which considered 
the older order according to criteria which transcended both the older order and 
the new ones. Such strong emphasis on discontinuity was closely related to the 
strong impact of Jewish, and above all Christian, eschatological visions on 
Europe. These visions not only gave rise to a strong historical consciousness 
but also shaped some important dimensions of this consciousness. The most 
important of these was the evaluation of concrete institutional developments in 
terms of the unfolding of some universal historical plan. This did not just entail 
(as was the case, for instance, in some parts of Buddhist historiography) 
evaluating a given epoch in some general moral or cosmic terms, or in terms of 
the fate or the decline of the universe. It entailed, rather, the evaluating of 
concrete events and institutional formations in terms of a temporal progression 
towards an eschatological plan (religious or secular), and in accordance with 
the criteria or values implied in such a plan (Eisenstadt 1971). 
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India’s ontological conceptions and their major carriers influenced the 
specific type of impact of movements of protest on the reconstruction of 
centres. The outcome here greatly differed from the European experience. 
These processes were carried forward in India by specific types of social 
carriers, by what has been loosely constructed as the presumably 
countrywide—but in fact more local or regional—caste orders, legitimized in 
terms of the major Hindu ontology (or ontologies). 

Inter-relations between the castes were constructed according to schemes or 
principles rooted in some of the basic Hindu ontological conceptions. These 
ontological conceptions were probably the most complicated among the major 
Axial-age civilizations (see Bougle 1969; Biardeau 1972; Carman and Margolin 
1985; De Bary et al. 1958; Dumont and Pocock 1957-66; Dumont 1970; 
Eisenstadt 1990; Weber 1958). At the level of Brahminic ideology and 
symbolism, Hinduism was based on the-recognition of the tension between the 
transcendental and mundane orders. This derived from the perception that the 
mundane order was polluted in cosmic terms, because its very creation had 
constituted a breach of the original cosmic harmony. This pollution could be 
overcome in two different ways, which were at the same time complementary 
and contradictory. One such way was through the faithful performance of ritual 
and mundane activities ascriptively allocated to different groups—above all to 
caste and subcaste groups—which implied different degrees of social and ritual 
purity or pollution. Closely related to this was the arrangement of social and 
ritual activities and relationships in a hierarchy that reflected an individual’s 
standing in the cosmic order and the performance of his duty with respect to it. 
Here we encounter the other level or dimension of the ontological conceptions 
prevalent in Hinduism, namely, that in many ways mundane activities 
are—perhaps paradoxically, if viewed with a pristine conception of purity and 
pollution—endorsed with some sacral elements and transcendental orientations. 

The two approaches to mundane arenas were based on two distinct value 
orientations, on two ‘axes of sacred value’—those of auspiciousness and purity 
(Carman and Margolin 1985). These two distinct value orientations were always 
closely interrelated. Although purity was hierarchically higher, it could never 
be concretely realized without auspiciousness, in which other castes were more 
predominant, and especially the Kshatriya caste, since the rulers usually came 
from this caste. At the same time, however, the stress on the pollution of the 
world also gave rise to attempts to reach beyond it, to renounce it. The 
institution of the renouncer (sannyasa) has been a complementary pole of the 
Brahminic tradition, at least since the post-classical period (Heesterman 1985; 
Madan 1982; Tambiah 1982; Thapar 1982). 

Renunciation could be the last stage of one’s life-cycle, but it could also 
entail the breaking out from this life-cycle. Such breaking out was usually 
manifest not only in purely individual acts, but also in the development of 
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various group processes centred around the figure of the renouncer, which could 
become the starting point of sectarian formations. Working out the tension 
between the two orientations and the mundane activities in concrete terms, 
between the acceptance of the mundane life in terms of the sacred and the 
emphasis on renunciation, constituted one of the major motive forces of the 
dynamics of Indian ideologies, institutions, and history; of the construction of 
caste interrelations, of political formations and dynamics, and of sectarian 
activities. 

These castes and caste-networks were not simple primordial or territorial 
units of the kind known in many tribal or non-literate societies—defined in terms 
of relatively restricted kinships or territorial ‘given’ criteria. They were, in fact, 
highly elaborate ideological constructions, constantly subjected to 
reconstruction. They permeated such primordial givens or attributes with a 
more sophisticated level of symbolization and ideologization, giving rise to 
wide-ranging sectors and communities. They gave rise, above all, to the 
broader ascriptive local and regional caste networks, which were also in regular 
interaction with political formations and arenas. 

The caste network was characterized by several distinct features. 
Organizationally, castes were local or regulated units interlocked in a 
combination of ritual, economic and political ways and above all through a 
series of inter-caste transactions. At the same time the basic cultural premises 
or schemata according to which caste and intercaste relations were constructed 
were, in principle, spread over the entire country—even if with very many local 
variations. It was such schemata and tropes and the various networks which 
bore them that constituted the major focus of a kind of broad, potentially 
continent-wide civilizational identity—but again with multiple local variations 
(see Beteille 1965; Ishwaran 1970; Mandelbaum 1970). Inter-caste relations 
were constructed either in terms of the hierarchical principle and/or in terms of 
centre-periphery relations. Such relationships were usually effected through 
multiple gifts and prestations, often involving public displays and ceremonies 
in which the ritual power and economic relations between the different castes 
were symbolized. 

Within this broad framework, however, a sharp distinction between religion, 
politics or economy did not develop. Rather, all arenas of life, and perhaps in 
the main kingship, were imbued with very strong sacral dimensions rooted in 
auspiciousness. But it was also true that insofar as it was the more 
transcendental other-worldly orientation of purity which was prevalent it was 
indeed the Brahman and the renouncers who constituted the pivot of this 
orientation. Other castes, and especially though not only the Kshatriyas, were 
also imbued with sacral dimensions, and perhaps rooted much more deeply in 
the cosmology of auspiciousness, which was very powerful in its own realm. 
But this auspiciousness did not challenge the Brahman’s predominance in its 
own specific context, although the Brahminic orientations were not the only 
ones effective in intercaste relations. 
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In close relation to these basic ontological conceptions and the construction 
of caste networks, a rather complex (from a comparative point of view) 
principled definition of the political arena affirmed itself in India, even though. 
this arena was hardly conceived as an autonomous entity for political actions 
(Saberwal 1995). The political arena did not constitute—in contrast to 
monotheistic civilizations or to Confucianism—a major sphere of ‘salvation’, or 
of the implementation of the predominant transcendental vision. The major 
centre of Indian civilization was not the political but the religious-ritual one. 
This centre was not organized in a homogeneous, unified, organizational 
setting, a factor which was closely linked with its other-worldly emphasis, its 
wide ecological spread, and its being strongly embedded in various ascriptive 
units. It consisted of a series of networks and _ organizational-ritual 
subcentres—pilgrimage shrines and: networks, temples, sects, schools—spread 
throughout the subcontinent, and often cutting across political boundaries. 

Yet within this entire context the king played a central and rather complex 
and unusual role (Dirks 1976; Heesterman 1957). According to Dumont’s 
(1970), and to a lesser extent Heesterman’s (1985) view, the king’s symbolic 
authority was in principle derived from the overall Brahminic cultural-religious 
vision and symbolized through religious rituals. Some degree of authority seems 
to have been attributed to him independently of religious legitimation (Dumont 
1970; Heesterman 1985). Hence while the political arena in India was 
characterized by a relatively high level of symbolic and organizational 
distinctiveness and imbued with strong universal even if not universalistic 
orientations, yet its ‘sanctity’ was derivative. 

Recently, however, strong revisionist positions have emerged in opposition 
to this view. It is more and more being emphasized that the political ruler 
achieved a high level of sacral or semi-sacral status, distinction and honor. The 
king was often portrayed as ‘king of the universe’, his rule extending to the four 
corners of the earth, his coronation ceremony and its accompanying horse 
sacrifice demonstrating the annual renewal of his powers. The king’s claim to 
universal sovereignty, as ‘lord of all lords’, and the manifestation of his 
greatness through the construction of temples and monuments attested to the 
power and distinctiveness of political authority. His symbolic portrayal as king 
of the universe also reflected an ever-present desire to extend political 
domination and to aggrandize mundane power, primarily through territorial 
expansion or, even more so, through the encompassing of the loyalty of peoples 
in the area. 


Recent analyses of the meaning of Hindu kingship in diverse historical 
contexts have confirmed that to separate the ‘secular’ aspects of kingship 
from the ‘religious’ is to misrepresent the nature of Hindu social reality. Or, 
to put it another way, the dharma or the code-for-conduct of the king is as 
laden and as culturally specific as the dharma of the Brahman .. . it is not 
only the Brahman varna that is the source of values in caste society ~.. 
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while the Brahman stands at the apex of the hierarchy of varnas his ‘purity’ 
or renunciatory capacities do not stand in opposition to a supposedly 
‘secular’ Kshatriya power. Both exercise lordship and mastery over their 
respective ritually defined domains, and caste itself appears to be organized 
... in terms of this essentially Kshatriya image of lordship (Raheja 1988: 
517) 


To assume that Brahman cannot be hierarchically pre-eminent while being, at 
the same time, in some ways equivalent to barbers, untouchables, and other 
recipients of gifts from the ritually central jajmani, is to fall prey to an 
unnecessarily reified and concretized notion of social structure and social order. 
The order lies not in one fixed or internally consistent ranking, but in a 
pragmatically constituted set of shifting meanings and shifting configurations of 
castes (Bayly 1989; Dirks 1987; Galey 1983; Rao, Shulman and Subrahmanyan 
1992). p 

The very openness at the top of the hierarchy could, as Price (1983) has 
shown, make this system very flexible and open—but at the same time this 
independence, this detachment allowed different criteria of access to power to 
develop in the political arena. For example, some of these could be based on 
mundane ones of success, like military strength, wealth and articulation of 
solidarity of different local and regional groups or centres, and others on some 
previous traditions of kingship in the area. This created an opening for foreign 
rulers to be accepted, and for potential rivals to try to usurp power. One 
manifestation of the distance between the political and religious centres was that 
political leaders would enter office without the appropriate varna qualifications. 
Chandragupta, for instance, was of obscure origins, yet he became one of the 
greatest emperors. 

These theories of the political arena were closely related to the concept and 
practice of sovereignty that prevailed in India. As Wink (1986) and others have 
shown, a theory and practice of sovereignty had developed emphasizing the 
multiple rights of different groups and sectors of society and not the 
existence—real or conceptual—of a unitary, almost ontological, theory of the 
state. Concomitantly, a rather specific tendency emerged for civilizational, 
universal—or ‘imperial’—expansion with such a ‘fractured’ sovereignty 
(Heesterman 1988; Rudolph 1987; Wink 1986). This tendency, however, did 
not give rise~as in China or in other monotheistic civilizations—to autonomous 
political centres, distinct from the periphery, and with strong imperial 
orientations. 

Since the political arena did not (at least in ancient and medieval Indian 
history) constitute a major focus for implementing the prevalent transcendental 
vision—even if kings were imbued with very strong sacral dimensions—it did not 
serve as a major arena of ideological reconstruction either. The highly 
developed theories of sacral kingship, of kingdoms as pivots of cosmological 
visions, which were characteristic of many Indian kingdoms, and the concept of 
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great kings being ‘kings of kings’, or ‘kings of the Earth’, did not entail strong 
transcendental formulations, leading to any far-reaching reconstruction of the 
periphery in the name of such formulations. Yet political imagery did play a 
crucial rele in the construction of Indian collective consciousness—especially in 
the encounter with other alien, above all Islamic, civilizations (Pollock 1993). It 
was this encounter that, as Pollock has recently shown, generated the growing 
importance of the cult of Rama in large parts of India since approximately the 
12th century, and which intensified the importance of the political component in 
the self-definition of the Indians—and of the new ‘others’. 

Significantly enough, however, even the intensification of this political 
component did not give rise to attempts to impose the given axiological vision 
against the other (Islamic) one on Indian civilization. The intensification of the 
political component in such self-definition did not entail any attempt to confront 
the other civilizations in terms of a universalistic exclusivity of one’s own. 
Accordingly, Indian politics developed predominantly patrimonial charac- 
teristics, the rulers relying mostly on personal loyalty and personal ties for 
recruitment of the personnel and for contacts with different sectors of society. 
Despite efforts to penetrate the periphery through administrative contacts 
between the centre and the people, such as through public works, temples, 
monument building and tax privileges, at no time did the rulers completely 
disengage themselves from the traditional, personal orientations, that is, ritual 
and kinship-based networks. Nor did they succeed in restructuring the 
personalized, patrimonial systems which developed. The Indian kings remained 
firmly embedded in the social structure and dependent on personal relationships 
of loyalty. 

In the Mauryan empire, an extensive espionage system supplemented the 
system of personal relationships to nip insurgence in the bud. Even the Mughal 
tulers found it necessary to create an extensive network of personal 
inter-relationships to secure loyalty to the empire, and depended on traditional 
leaders at the local level to ensure a steady flow of resources. Similarly, in most 
of the great kingdoms or empires, such as the Mauryan or Gupta empires, or 
even to some extent in the Delhi Sultanate, access to bureaucratic or 
administrative power was a matter of loyalty or personal relations to the king. 
Under all regimes, central administration was dependent on the local elites for 
the collection of taxes and other free-floating resources, and access to these 
elites continued to be based on local criteria, for example, dominant caste status 
based on ritual and social status. 

Regular channels of access of different sectors of the society to the centre 
did not develop either in the form of group representation or.in the form of 
other regularized avenues of communication. The gap between the centre and 
the periphery became greater with each successive empire, and was usually 
bridged by a double system of centrally-appointed and locally selected 
provincial and district officials—a system which came to its fullest fruition under 
Muslim rule. Accordingly, the political arena was characterized by a relatively 
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high degree of political instability and change, manifested among other things in 
the continual changing of boundaries and in the expansion and contraction of 
political units. Despite their political distinctiveness and the drive for 
civilizational expansion, few polities achieved anything nearing the unity of the 
subcontinent. 

Those political centres that did ,develop—for instance in the Gupta or 
Mauryan empires—were stronger, and the territorial scope of the polities wider 
than those polities that had existed before them. Similarly, their central and 
provincial administrations had strong centralizing tendencies. Yet these 
centralizing tendencies retained strong patrimonial characteristics, and did not 
lead to the restructuring of the relations between the centre and the periphery, to 
the creation of new links between them, or to breaking through the ascriptive 
premises of the periphery. The rulers of these political entities were not able, 
even on the rare occasions when they attempted to do so—as Ashoka, the most 
important example of such an attempt did—to imbue the political arena with a 
new and broader meaning which could go beyond the existing premises. Such 
attempts on the part of the rulers were successfully counteracted by coalitions of 
leaders, especially of various networks. Thus, no imperial or absolutist 
conceptions developed in the political arenas. Concomitantly, there was no 
strong emphasis on principled discontinuity between different political regimes, 
and usually no new principles of legitimation developed in conjunction with 
such changes. 

This underplaying of the transcendental significance of discontinuity in 
mundane affairs was connected in India with a distinct conception of time, of 
the relations between cosmic and mundane time. Cosmic time, as conceived in 
Hindu cosmology, was full or ruptures and discontinuities, but it was not 
directly connected or even interwoven with mundane time or events. Such 
events were, in principle, bracketed out of cosmic time, and were not on the 
whole relevant to it. It was cosmic time that was predominant in the collective 
consciousness of Hindu civilization. Hence we find in India a very sharp 
dissociation between ontological time, defined in terms of the different ages of 
the universe, and concrete mundane institutional, economic or political change, 
whose importance was on the whole devalued. Discontinuity between different 
ages was much more strongly emphasized with respect to cosmic, as against 
‘mundane’, time. True enough, historical consciousness, or the consciousness of 
the changing passage of time was incipient in the Indian tradition, as Pollock 
has shown ‘“a-historicality" is itself historical, that it develops out of Mimansa’s 
confrontation with history’ (as quoted in Rao and Shulman 1991: 115). This is 
not a simple (if puzzling) lacuna in consciousness but a deliberate attempt to 
turn away from the historical moment, with all its specificity, in favor of 
apparently unchanging or eternal prototypes (Pollock 1988). 

Further, as Rao and Shulman have shown, such denial of historicity did not 
impede the development of a very rich discourse in which the present was 
conspicuously preferred to the mythic past, and in which mythology served not 
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as a way of looking back but of bringing forward into the present various 
‘mythic themes’ (Rao and Schulman 1991; see also Kulke 1978). But such 
historical consciousness did not develop into a conceptually clear interweaving 
of the discontinuities in cosmic time with discontinuities in mundane time. At. 
the most, it was possible to formulate the interweaving of the sequence of 
mundane events with the unfolding of a cosmic order. 


wW 


The concept of sovereignty and the specific type of political dynamics that 
developed in India and which have been analyzed above, were a specific 
manifestation of the fact that the boundaries of broad social settings, especially 
the rather flexible yet not mutually permeable ‘caste’ settings and relations, 
were on the whole drawn much less tightly than such boundaries in Europe, or 
in the Chinese Empire. It was within these sectors and networks that the major 
types of institutional—political and economic—entrepreneurs and elites, and 
articulators of models of cultural order or of the solidarity of different ascriptive 
groups emerged and became active. The entrepreneurial activities carried out by 
these elites were rooted in, and defined by, the combination of ascriptive, 
primordial, and ritual criteria, defined or constructed in a highly ideological 
mode, with a strong emphasis on the proper performance of mundane activities 
in terms of their social or transcendental meanings. Within these broad 
frameworks, many new types of activities could be incorporated without each 
such set of activities becoming defined in autonomous terms, that is, as 
happened in Europe, first in the political arena and later on in the economic one. 
Thus it can be stated—even if in rather generic terms—that organizational 
changes in Europe were effected through the restricting of institutions with 
relatively clear borders while in India they were effected through networks with 
much more penetrable borders. 

The characteristics of the major religious and popular movements, their 
relations to the centre and the institutional and symbolic characteristics of the 
political arena also account for an interesting aspect in the comparison between 
Indian medieval and early modern history. In other words, as we had observed 
earlier, unlike in Christianity or Islam, we do not find in Indian history wars of 
religion, that is, wars in which political goals were closely interwoven with, and 
legitimized by, attempts to impose a religion on a society and to redraw the 
political boundaries accordingly. l 

To conclude, in the preceding sections we have analyzed some of the 
differences between India and Europe, above all with respect to the 
relationships between movements of protest, heterodoxies, construction of 
centres, and state formation. We attempted to account for some at least of these 
differences between the two continents, in terms of the ontological conceptions 
that were prevalent in these civilizations. At the same time, in contrast to 
various culturalistic approaches, the major thrust of our analysis has been that 
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such influence does not take place, as some structuralists following Levi Strauss 
have claimed, through the direct emanation of a ‘deep structure’, but rather 
through the activities of the major bearers of these conceptions in coalition and 
counter-coalition with other major social agents. It was the context that 
emphasized the importance of the ways in which religious heterodoxies 
influenced the institutional dynamics and historical experiences of their 
respective civilizations. 
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THE CHANGING TRAJECTORY OF CONSTRUCTIN G 
. THE OTHER: WEST EUROPE AND SOUTH ASIA! 


T. K. Oommen 


A s there are different types of the other, it is necessary and useful to begin 

with a brief conceptual clarification so as to identify the nature of. the 
other which is the focus of the present paper. Social categorization is the, 
beginning of constructing the others, who are assumed to be different, based on. 
race, religion, language, caste, gender, age, class, life-style, and so on (Van Dijk 
1987: 196).. The others may be different in physical appearance (white, black, 
yellow, brown), of alien origin (immigrant, colonizer), of deprived 
socio-cultural background (dependent, parasite), or of different behavioural 
orientations (aggressive, deviant, inimical). They may be perceived to be 
involved in competition, or may. pose a threat in, education, politics, 
employment or in combinations of two. or more of these (cf. Miles and 
Phizacklea 1979; Phizacklea and Miles 1980). However, all social 
categorizations are not negative, some are-neutral and others could be positive. 
And yet, one rarely comes across a categorization of the construction of the 
other with differing value orientations. 


Types of the Other. 

I propose, therefore, to distinguish between the following types of the 
other. First, the Equal Others. Evaluations of cultures into ‘high’ and ‘low’ 
would necessarily give birth to inferior or superior others. The Equal Other, 
although drawn from a different culture, is neither inferior nor superior. Thus in 
spite of persisting prejudices and occasional innuendoes in West Europe, .the 
French may not consider the Germans inferior, and in South Asia 'the Tamils 
may not accept the Bengalis as superior. The Equal Others invariably me 
themselves at the same level of respect and acceptance. 
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Second, the Internal Others. The Internal Others may be those perceived as 
marginal and/or inferior in a particular society by the superior others and 
vice-versa. Thus women, youth, the aged and so on, are universal others found 
in-all societies; in some societies they may be viewed as superior (e.g., the aged 
in ancient China) or inferior (women in most traditional societies). There are 
also specific others in particular polities who may be perceived as inferior in 
spite of the guarantee of equality in their constitutions (e.g., the Blacks in the 
United States of America, the lower castes in India). But it is significant to 
note here that the internality of the inferior others is not questioned by the 
superior others. 

Third, the Deviant Others. The Deviant Others consist of drug addicts, 
homosexuals, those in different types of deviant occupations and the like, whose 
life-style is drastically different from and disapproved by the cultural 
‘mainstream’. The Deviant Other invariably rejects the evaluations by the 
mainstream but at least a section strives to join the mainstream as and when 
opportunities become available. But what is relevant for the present analysis is 
to recognize the fact that the Deviant Others are also insiders to the system. 

Fourth, the Outsider-Unequal Others. The Outsider-Unequal Others are not 
only cognized as inferior but also defined as external to the society. An outsider 
who is defined as an equal, the Equal Other, does face problems of interaction. 
But insofar as equality is the ordering principle of interaction the problems are 
negotiated and settled. The problems faced by the Internal Others, even as they 
are inferior and/or stigmatized, can be coped with as the system becomes more 
equalitarian and tolerant. But the double bind of inferiority/externality is 
particularly debilitating and therefore the problems faced by the 
Outsider-Unequal Others persist with a vengeance. I propose to confine the 
present discussion to this variety of the other. 


Social Science and the Construction of the Other 

The construction of the other as a product of human intellection is as old as 
the hills, as is evident from terms such as heathens, barbarians, gentiles, and 
similar epithets used by the Greeks, Romans, and the followers of semitic 
religions to refer to foreigners and non-believers. But the systematic 
articulation of the construction of the other in social science began only a 
century and a half ago. 

With the publication of Henry Maine’s Ancient Law in 1861 and 
L.H.Morgan’s Ancient Society in 1877, the foundation for the ‘great rupture’ 
between ‘modern’ and ‘primitive’ society was laid and the construction of the 
other became a staple in social science. Almost all the founding fathers of 
social science—including Marx, Weber and Durkheim—endorsed the view that 
the difference between primitive and modern societies was irreconcilable. 
Understandably, the ‘unalterable division of labour’ between sociology and 
social anthropology crystallized and ‘primitive society’ became the special 
concern of the latter and modern society that of the former. To sustain itself in 
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the chosen area of its interest social anthropology had invented the ‘primitive 
society’, to recall the evocative phrase of Adam Kuper. In fact, sociology and 
social anthropology thrived by positing and nurturing dichotomous 
constructions of human society. To quote Kuper, ‘The ideal of primitive society 
provided an idiom which was ideally suited for debate about modern society . . . 
Primitive society as they imagined it inverted the characteristics of modern 
society as they saw it’ (1988: 240). 

The logical corollary of the invention of primitive society was the invention 
of the human other, which took different incarnations in different spaces and 
over time—the savage other, the Black other, the ethnographic other—each of 
which has specific connotations and different references in the Western 
tradition. Anthropology, the study of the human other, became an instrument 
in the hands of the Western Judeo-Christian tradition to understand itself. As 
Pandian argues: ‘.. . anthropology is a Western cultural phenomenon generated 
by the Judeo-Christian cultural structure. Modern anthropology was born out of 
the need in the West to reconcile the true self and the untrue self in 
comprehending the unity of the self (1985: 125). The continuation of 
anthropology as a separate discipline in spite of the virtual dismantling of 
colonialism, disappearance of ‘primitive’ societies, and the emergence of a 
world-society through the vision of globalization points to the persisting 
durability of the notion of the other. To the extent that the construction of the 
other falls in the double-bind of outsider-inferior, it is detrimental to the 
emergence of a humane world society. 


The Other in the Two Regions 

The nature of the others and the processes of constructing them in the two 
civilizational regions of our present concern vary due to the differing historicity 
and bases of state-formation. Europe, with its history of colonialism, nazism 
and fascism, had to construct two external others. Colonialism, which led to the 
exposure to the ‘primitive’ societies of Africa, Australia and the Americas, as 
well as the ancient and complex but underdeveloped societies of Asia, resulted 
in the construction of the inferior other. Nazism and fascism were essentially 
articulations of constructing the hated and feared other. 

In the construction of the inferior-external other, Europe necessarily 
assumed the role of the superior and the dominant other. In contrast, in 
constructing the hated/feared other, Europe assumed the role of the oppressor 
other. If the inferior-external other was a distant object with which most 
Europeans did not interact or which they did not even “see, the hated/feared 
other was either a neighbour (one or the other European nations) or a migrant 
collectivity, the archetype being the Jew. 

The process of state formation too contributed to the construction of the 
hated/feared other. When the empire dissolved, the constituting elements 
crystallized as nation-states, usually consisting of one speech community 
(nation) and one Christian denomination (the French, Spanish, Italian, 
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Portuguese and Irish being predominantly Catholics, the English, Germans and 
Dutch being mainly Protestants, and the Greeks, mainly Orthodox). Thus the 
European nation-states were actually, or aspired to be, culturally homogeneous. 
However, viewed as a whole, Europe is largely Christian, that is, it is 
homogeneous in religious terms. But European nation-states are not exclusively 
uni-denominational and Catholics and Protestants coexist in differing 
proportions in the different political and administrative units. The two 
non-Christian religious collectivities of Europe are the Jews and the Muslims. 
The Jewish Diaspora led to the emergence of the European Jews. However, 
they were perceived as outsiders, leading to their persecution,.the flash point of 
which was the holocaust which resulted in the exodus of the majority of Jews 
from Europe in the wake of the Zionist movement and the creation of a Jewish 
homeland (Israel). 

The Muslims are the second largest religious collectivity of Europe. Islam 
has ‘been in Europe for several centuries. However, despite this, even the 
European Muslims of Turkey and of the erstwhile Yugoslavia are perceived as 
outsiders, particularly in West Europe. That is, the religious others of Europe 
were constructed and defined as external others (even when they belonged to 
Europe) and invariably perceived either as inferior others (Muslims) or the 
hated/feared others (Jews). 

Before the great geographical explorations of the 16th century Europe was 
an exclusive Caucasian territory. While in the colonized New World the Whites 
coexisted with non-Whites (e.g., the blacks, browns and yellows), in Europe 
(the Old World) the non-Whites were treated as outsiders. And the racial others 
in Europe, comprising elements which have entered through the process of 
migration, are invariably viewed as inferior although, of course, this perception 
is changing gradually particularly with regard to the Yellows after Japan has 
emerged as the development topper and the ‘Asian Tigers’ have achieved 
considerable economic advancement (see, Oommen 1994). The idea of a 
Common European Home can thus be only construed as a home for the 
Caucasians, through the exclusion of Mongoloids and Negroids. 

While race and religion contribute only minimally to its heterogeneity, 
Europe is utterly heterogeneous in linguistic (national) terms. By and large, 
language has provided the basis for state formation in Europe, notwithstanding 
the fact that: 


1. All those who spoke the same language were not accommodated into the 
same state (e.g., the Germans were distributed between Germany, Austria 
and Switzerland, and the French between France, Belgium and Switzerland). 

2. Those who spoke several languages coexisted in the same state, that is, the 
United Kingdom, Spain. 

3. Those who spoke the same language and inhabited a contiguous territory 
were separated and distributed into two states (viz. the Irish or the 
Basques). 
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Thus the linguistic other of Europe is an Internal Other, sometimes internal 
even to the same state-society and by and large an Equal Other. The emergence 
of the European Common Market first and the European Community later 
conceptually projected a common European identity. But the consolidation of 
these internal-equal others and their transmutation into one common identity is 
not likely to dissolve the linguistic other even in the European Community. 
Instead, it will persist and provide a niche in the hierarchy of others in the 
European context. 

In South Asia, the region covered by the Indian civilization with its long 
history, the idea of a nation-state has scarcely taken root; it is an old society but 
it has new states. The present South Asian ‘national’ states have barely been in 
existence for half a century, after two centuries of colonial rule. The colonial 
ruler was an external other, who was a feared, hated and superior other. The 
superiority was never accepted explicitly but acknowledged implicitly 
particularly in the economic, military and technological contexts. It was a 
feared other due to political dominance and hated because of economic 
exploitation. 

The colonial ruler was perceived as an external other by almost all the plural 
entities—religious, caste and linguistic—which constituted the complex South 
Asian society. But as the colonial era drew to a close the long-standing 
cleavages, .particularly those based on religion, surfaced and resulted in the 
formation of new states. Almost all the South Asian states today have a 
dominant religion, and except in one (India), these religions are acknowledged 
as the official or national religions. Although the salient variable in the 
formation of South Asian states is religion, these states are featured by 
substantial religious diversity (see, Oommen 1991) 

The religious collectivities of South Asia may be grouped into three, based 
on their origin: a) those who profess religious faiths which originated in the 
region—Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism and Sikhism; b) those who migrated to 
South Asia due to persecution and oppression in their respective homelands— 
the Jews, the Baha’is, the Zoroastrians; and c) those who converted to religions 
of alien origin like Christianity and Islam, which were perceived to be religions 
of the colonizers and conquerors. 

The attitude to the religious other (fear or hatred) in arid South Asian 
state-societies, however, has nothing to do with the nativity or alienness of the 
collectivities as such but the perceived threat, actual or imagined, they pose to 
the majority religious collectivities. For example, none of the migrant religious 
collectivities constituted by alien elements is perceived as a threat. But the 
Hindus who are native to the region are viewed as a threat in Sri Lanka by the 
Buddhists, and in Pakistan and Bangladesh by the Muslims. Conversely, the 
Muslims are perceived as a threat by the Hindus in India, although an 
overwhelming majority of the Muslims are converts from local castes and 
tribes. 
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Most peoples of South Asia are of the same racial stock but other racial 
strains are not altogether absent. But there is no coterminality between physical 
types and polities. Thus there is greater phenotypical similarity between 
peoples of certain parts of India, Pakistan, Bangladesh and Sri Lanka than 
between peoples drawn from different parts of India. Consequently, the racial 
factor has scarcely been salient in the construction of the other in South Asia, 
prejudices based on colour notwithstanding with white being regarded as 
superior. 

Some two thousand mother tongues are spoken in South Asia; a little over a 
hundred of them have substantial speakers and a dozen have 10 million or more 
speakers. But language qua language is rarely invoked to construct the other, 
that is, the hated and feared external other, for two reasons. First, the same 
speech community is distributed across more than one state-society. For 
example, the Tamils are distributed between India and Sri Lanka; the Bengalis 
between India and Bangladesh; the Urdu, Punjabi and Sindhi-speakers between 
India and Pakistan, and so on. Second, several of the South Asian states are 
substantially pluri-lingual, particularly India, Pakistan and Sri Lanka. This 
means language is at once a factor providing for elective affinity across state 
borders and an element providing for the construction of the Internal Other 
withih. state societies. However, language is a potent element in the 
construction of the external other in conjunction with religion, as exemplified in 
the relationship between the Singhala Buddhists and Tamil Muslims in Sri 
Lanka, or the Punjabi Sikhs, Urdu Muslims or Hindi-speaking Hindus in India. 

The purpose of the foregoing analysis of the different types of the other in 
the two regions is to highlight that a) the external other (the hated, feared 
inferior other), as well as the Internal Other can change over time, and b) 
different factors assume saliency in the construction of the other in the regions 
we are focusing on in this study—for example, race and religion in Europe, and 
religion and language in conjunction with religion in South Asia. With this 
conceptual clarification about the notion of the other and an understanding 
regarding the different types of the other, I propose to concentrate on the 
specificities in regard to the construction of the other in India (a multi-national 
state), and the European Union (a multi-national state in-the-making). 


The Other in India 

The construction of the other invariably assumes the existence of an 
unambiguous collective self-identity. If the latter is absent or nebulous every 
effort will be made to construct it. This is true with regard to the Hindus, the 
dominant religious collectivity of India. The term Hindu was initially used by 
Muslim intruders in North India to denote the population which inhabited a 
particular geographical region, the land of the river Sindhu. However, 
gradually the term assumed a religious connotation and today the Hindus are 
universally acknowledged to be a religious collectivity accounting for 83 per 
cent of India’s population. The Hindus are also found in varying proportions in 
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most South Asian countries, with the Himalayan kingdom of Nepal topping the 
list with 90 per cent of Hindu population. However, it is extremely difficult to 
define Hinduism as a religion as it has a multiplicity of godheads, no organized 
Church or a single text. Understandably, this facilitates the tendency among the 
Hindus to define themselves not only as a religious collectivity but also as a 
nation, a political collectivity (rashtra). The discourse of the Hindu nationalists 
is invariably oriented to culture, and religion is the fountain-spring of culture for 
them. India is seen as the accredited homeland of the Hindus and for the Hindu 
nationalist, non-Hindus have no right to be there. Despite the difficulty in 
defining ‘Hindus’, there are at least three accepted conceptualizations of a 
Hindu (listed below), which though are far from coherent. 

First, Hindus are those who are simply the original and obvious inhabitants 
of Hindustan, that is, India. ‘Hindu society living in this country since times 
immemorial is the national . . . society here. The same Hindu people have built 
the life-values, ideals and culture of this country and, therefore, their 
nationhood is self-evident’ (cited in Goyal 1979: 40). Further, ‘... we, Hindus, 
have been in undisputed and undisturbed possession of this land for over eight 
or even ten thousand years before the land was invaded by any foreign race’ 
(Golwalkar 1939: 49). Viewed thus, Hindus are simply a people who occupy 
their homeland and share a life-style. This all-embracing definition does not 
have religious content, the Hindus here are seen as just a people of a designated 
land, similar to the Germans or the Greeks. 

The second conceptualization sees Hindus as all those who pursue religions 
of Indian origin, including the primal vision. Thus Savarkar contends: 
‘Hinduism must necessarily mean the religion or the religions that are peculiar 
or native to this land . . . it should be applied to all the religious beliefs that the 
different communities of the Hindu people hold’ (Savarkar 1949: 104-5). In this 
conceptualization, the inextricable linkage between the community of faith and 
the country of residence is taken to be the essence of the Hindu nation. But 
such a proposition will certainly be rejected by the ‘non-Hindu’ religions of 
Indian origin, (and some have openly challenged it, like the Sikhs) and hence 
the author makes haste to clarify that: 


Sikhs are Hindus in the sense of our definition of Hindutva and not in any 
religious sense whatever. Religiously they are Sikhs as Jains are Jains, 
Lingayats are Lingayats, Vaishnavas are Vaishnavas; but all of us racially 
and nationally and culturally are a polity and a people ... We are Sikhs and 
Hindus and Bharatiyas (Indians). We are all three put together and none 
exclusively (Savarkar 1949: 125). 


Clearly this studied ambivalence and cultivated ambiguity is a political project 
designed to avoid possible wedges and potential conflicts between religions of 
Indian origin. Be that as it may, this definition of Hindu is both inclusive 
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(encompassing all those who profess religions of Indian origin) and exclusive 
(keeping out all those who profess religions of ‘alien’ origin—the other). 

The third conceptualization of Hindu is more restrictive and substantially 
exclusionist. It includes (a) only twice born Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaishyas 
or, at best, also ritually clean Shudras, and (b) those from the Aryabhumi, that 
is, north India. It excludes the Panchamas, (those of the fifth order), that is, the 
ex-untouchables (currently counting a 100 million), the Adivasis (the original 
inhabitants of the land and presently accounting for 50 million) and the 
Dravidian Hindus of south India, (numbering around 200 million). This 
conceptualization questions the internality of a substantial proportion of 
‘Hindus’ rendering them outsiders. Clearly, such a definition of ‘Hindu’ falls 
short of the requirements of a political project, as it divides the Hindus of India 
into different ‘nations’. To limit the damage that could be caused by the 
extreme exclusionist orientation.of this conceptualization, neo-Hindu reformers 
have attempted to accommodate non-Hindus through shuddhi (ritual 
purification). But shuddhi'can be applicable only to (a) ritually unclean 
untouchables, (b) the tribal communities, that is, vanvasis (forest dwellers) who 
claim primal vision as their religion, and (c) those who have been converted to 
alien religions. For the Dravidian clean-caste Hindus, instead, shuddhi is 
irrelevant. ` . 

Thus, ‘once again, one encounters the ambiguity of boundary and 
ambivalence of attitude in defining Hindu and Hinduism. The caste and 
linguistic -factors invoked in defining Hinduism lead to the erosion in the 
saliency of religion. A Hindu is thus defined in at least three different ways, 
invoking three different variables: territory, religion and caste/language. And 
all of them pose problems in defining Hindu as a nation and/or nationality: But 
this ambiguity disappears completely when it comes to defining the non-Hindus, 
They must accept unadulterated Hindu hegemony. 


The non-Hindu people in Hindustan must learn to . . . adopt the Hindu 
culture and language, must learn to respect and hold in reverence Hindu 
religion, must entertain no ideas but those of glorification of the Hindu race 
and culture . . . may stay in the country, wholly subordinated to the Hindu 
nation, claiming nothing, deserving no privileges . . . not even citizens rights 
(Golwalkar 1939: 55-56). 


Although in constructing the religious other the basic cleavage is made out to be 
the one between those religious faiths which originated in India and those which 
are of alien origin, in reality this is not true. As noted earlier, none of the 
migrant religious collectivities in India—Jews, Zoroastrians and Baha’ is~are 
perceived as a threat although they are viewed as external elements. As long as 
they coexist with the native population without attempting proselytization, they 
are not even defined as the other. On the other hand, conversions from 
Hinduism to Sikhism, Jainism or Buddhism have never been objected to by the 
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Hindu mainstream as all these religions are viewed as being of Indian origin and 
therefore are encompassed within Hinduism. In contrast, conversions to Islam 
and Christianity from Hinduism have always been of a contentious nature as 
they represented conversions to religions of alien origin. An overwhelming 
majority of those who embraced Islam and Christianity were from the lowest 
rung of the social ladder—ex-untouchables and aboriginals—who were also the 
earliest inhabitants of India. And yet their deep nativity is completely ignore 
and they are perceived as outsiders—the others. 

However, it is simplistic to assume that religious identity by itself imparts 
externality to a religious collectivity. This will be evident if one contrasts the 
case of the Christians with that of the Sikhs. Indian Christians are widely 
perceived as a product of the colonial regime and of the large-scale conversions 
made by -Western Christian missionaries during the colonial period. This is, 
however, incorrect in that Christianity was present in India for certain since the 
3rd century A.D. Although Christians account for less than 3 per cent of 
India’s population, they count nearly 20 million persons. However, they are 
widely dispersed all over India and are drawn from almost all speech 
communities. And at no point in India’s history have Christians claimed any 
part of India as their exclusive homeland or defined themselves as a political 
community. If some sections (e.g., tribal Christians) have done so, the salient 
identity was anchored to tribe and not to religion. That is, Christians have never 
been a political threat to the Indian state as they did not demand a separate, 
sovereign state or even an administrative unit. Therefore, although Indian 
Christians are perceived as outsiders, they cannot be defined as a threat to the 
Indian polity or the state. 

The Sikhs provide a diametrically opposite case. Not only has the 
internality of the Sikhs never been questioned by the Hindu mainstream but they 
have also been considered to be an integral part of Indian society. But when 
India was divided into two on the basis of religion in 1947, the Sikhs too staked 
their claim for a separate state. The aspiration of the Sikhs has been 
articulated by Khushwant Singh in the following way: 


The only chance of survival of the Sikhs as a separate community is to 
create a state in which they form a compact group, where the teaching of 
Gurumukhi (their language) and the Sikh religion is compulsory, and where 
there is an atmosphere of respect for the traditions of their Khalsa 
forefathers (1966: 305) 


The Sikh claim for a separate state crystallized in the demand for Punjab (one of 
the provinces) being made the exclusive Sikh homeland with Punjabi written in 
Gurumukhi as the language of the Sikh nation. This demand inevitably foresees 
the vivisection of India, endangering her political integrity. Consequently, even 
as Sikhism is a native religion of India, to the extent the Sikhs define 
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themselves as a distinct political community, they are a hated other in India 
today by the dominant religious community. 

The case of the Indian Muslims is still more complex, for several reasons. 
First, the Muslims are held responsible for the vivisection of the ‘sacred’ Hindu 
homeland because in 1947 they had claimed that they were a separate nation. 
Second, although the Muslims constitute only 11 per cent of India’s population, 
India is the second largest Muslim country in the world, the Indian Muslims 
counting over 80 million. This staggering number poses a great threat to the 
Hindu majority in a democratic polity as the Muslims often tend to act as a vote 
bank. Third, the two neighbouring Muslim. majority ‘nations’—Pakistan and 
Bangladesh—are perceived as constantly enticing Indian Muslims away from 
India, with the intention of creating a breach in their loyalty to the Indian state. 
Fourth, the Indian Muslims, in refusing to have a common civil code and by 
insisting on an exclusive personal law anchored to their religious texts, are 
emphasizing a religious identity. This insistence on a religious identity is widely 
believed to be blocking the process of integration of Muslims into the Indian 
mainstream as citizens. Fifth, the Indian Muslims tend to identify with one of 
the languages (Urdu) and pursue a distinct life-style, which tends to reinforce 
their religious identity. All these factors make the Muslim an easy target in the 
perception of the Hindu majority, making them a despised and feared other. 

The point I want to make is this. While religion is the most salient factor in 
constructing the external and feared other in India, religion qua religion does 
not provide the required combustion. Only when the religious collectivity 
claims that it is a political community, thus posing a threat to the larger polity, 
does it come to be defined as the other. The trajectory of this definition is not 
influenced by the internality or externality of religion as such. Needless to say, 
there is a hierarchy of the other here. The ‘alien’ religious collectivity which 
also claims to be a political community becomes the most despised and/or 
feared other as exemplified in the case of the Muslims in India. In the case of 
the Sikhs, being perceived as internal to the system makes them less feared or 
despised. 


The Other in the European Union 

The European Union (EU) started as an economic proposition, as a common 
market, that is, the European Economic Community (EEC) and its central thrust 
remains the same. The Treaty of Rome which came into force on 1 January 
1958 envisaged the establishing of ‘the foundations of an enduring and closer 
union between European peoples, by gradually removing the economic effects 
of their political frontiers’. The EEC wanted to establish, by the end of the 
transition period, ‘the free circulation of labour, services and capital, as well as 
the right to settle, work and trade anywhere in the Community’. Further, 
Article 117 of the treaty-states: ‘Member states agree upon the need to promote 
improved working conditions and on improved standards of living for workers, 
so as to make possible their [the member states] harmonization while 
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improvement is being maintained.’ Later, the EEC was converted into the 
European Community (EC), the objective being the improvement in the living 
conditions of the Community’s population and the harmonization of social 
systems within it. In 1993 the EC became the European Union. 

Admittedly the above reference is limited to the EU’s population and 
provides only for restricted migration. Understandably, the problematic 
collectivities are represented by foreigners and immigrants. There is a 
hierarchy of identities here: those from the same state/nation, those from the 
EU, those from the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) countries, those from other First World countries, and others. 
Although it is extremely difficult to demarcate the immigrants drawn from 
different sources, if one identifies the accusations levelled against them one can 
locate the real target group. 

The immigrants are accused of three generalized offences. First, they are 
perceived as a threat to economic interests viewed in terms of competition in the 
job market, trade, commerce, and as a drain on the state-exchequer as recipients 
of social security. Second, they are a threat to the cultural order as they differ 
in habits, mentality, life-styles, language, religion and race. Third, they are a 
threat to the social order as they are viewed as criminally inclined, indulging in 
deviant economic activities to earn their livelihood, hyper-sexual, and inclined 
to wean away women (see, Wodak and Matouschek 1993), Clearly then, the 
immigrants under reference are non-Europeans and non-Christians. 

The non-Whites do not constitute more than two million and the Muslims 
around six to seven million in West Europe. This means that the migrant 
population which is perceived to be posing a threat is not more than five 
million, as there is a double count in regard to the non-European, non-Christian 
population. This group constitutes only around 2 to 3 per cent of the EU’s 
population. And yet there is a widespread feeling that there are too many 
coloured people in West Europe. This view is frequently aired in legislative 
bodies, parliamentary discussions and in the mass media. For example, 
M. Pasqua said on 9 July 1986 in the French Parliament, “The French are not 
racist. But facing this continuous increase of the foreign population in France, 
one has witnessed the development, in certain cities and neighbourhoods, of 
reactions that come close to xenophobia’ (as quoted in Van Dijk 1993: 266). 
The statement made by Janman on 20 June 1990 in the British House of 
Commons is more revealing. 


One in three children born in London today is of ethnic origin . . . That is a 
frightening concept for the country to come to terms with. We have already 
seen the problems of massive Moslem immigration ... Unless we want to 
create major problems in the decades or century ahead, we must not only 
stop immigration but must move to voluntary resettlement to reduce the 
immigrant population (as quoted in Van Dijk 1993: 267). 
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Notwithstanding the above, there is a widespread feeling in West Europe 
that foreigners are accommodated and tolerated. For example, Hirsch stated in 
the German Parliament on 9 February 1990 that: ‘I know no other country on 
this earth that gives more prominence to the rights of resident foreigners as does 
this bill in our country’ (as quoted in Van Dijk 1993: 266). If in Pasqua’s 
statement an element of justification is provided for xenophobia, Janman 
unambiguously calls for stopping immigration and Hirsch is splashing around a 
lot of humanitarianism. All these are indicative of the fact that the immigrants 
constitute the other for Europe. 

While the attributes of the external other are clearly specified on the basis of 
race and religion, the Internal Other is constructed on the basis of language. 
This is exemplified in the currently popular slogans such as, ‘Give back France 
to the French,’ or ‘Germany is for the Germans only.’ For example, M. Le Pen 
said on 7 July 1986 in the French Parliament, ‘We are neither racist nor 
xenophobic. Our aim is only that, quite naturally, there is a hierarchy, because 
we are dealing with France, and France is the country of the French’ (quoted in 
Van Dijk 1993: 266). 

Le Pen’s idea of concentric circles conceives the immigrants hierarchically. 
To quote him again, ‘I like my daughters better than my neighbours, my 
neighbours better than strangers and strangers better than enemies.’ The 
invoking of the family imagery while discussing national identity is very 
functional. The next-door neighbours are more acceptable, but only if spatial 
proximity coexists with cultural and mental proximity. This is where 
Christianity plays an important part as an intrinsic component of national 
identity in European nations. The Turks and Yugoslav Muslims are next-door 
neighbours but worse than strangers, sometimes as bad as enemies. The 
distance increases cumulatively if one belongs to another race and religion. 
Thus the African Muslim is put at the end of the continuum. In contrast, the 
notion of neighbourliness extends effectively to the European Christian 
brotherhood. Thus the Portuguese, the Spaniards, the Italians and even the 
Greeks are acceptable and can be assimilated with ease. 

The French debate on jus soli or automatic citizenship concentrates on 
second generation Algerians; although the Portuguese constitute the single 
largest cultural block of immigrants in France, no reference has been made to 
them in the discussion on immigrants in France. In Germany citizenship is 
defined on the basis of blood and kinship. The German Democratic Republic 
was never defined as a foreign country by the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Millions of ethnic Germans, who had lived outside Germany for several 
decades, who did not speak the German language, who had a different life-style, 
were given citizenship/nationality for the mere asking. In contrast, those Turks 
who are born and brought up in Germany, who can speak impeccable German, 
whose life-style may be more German than the Germans, are foreigners and 
immigrants. According to article 51 of the Italian Constitution, an Italian who 
is living anywhere in the world can acquire Italian citizenship if s/he so 
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chooses. In 1990, four million ethnic Germans (Aussiedlers) mainly from the 
former USSR, Poland and Rumania returned to Germany after several decades 
of residence in those countries. In 1989, 300,000 ethnic Turks left Bulgaria, 
mainly for Turkey, after several centuries of stay in the former. Ethnic 
Hungarians from Rumania and the former Yugoslavia returned to Hungary. 

There are four types of immigrants in the EU today: (a) those who return to 
their accredited ancestral homeland and who speak, or whose ancestors spoke, 
the same language; (b) those who belong to the EU and have the legal right to 
cross the cultural and linguistic boundaries; (c) those from outside the EU but of 
the same race and religion, that is, White Christians; and (d) the remaining, that 
is, the non-Whites who are invariably non-Christians too. 

The first category are immigrants only for a transitory period, they are 
accepted as natives and nationals. The second category may be considered as an 
Internal Other, internal to the EU, the differentiating criterion being language. 
The third group is an external other, and although viewed as a nuisance, it is 
tolerated because of the physical and cultural similarity. The despised external 
other, perceived as a threat, is the fourth category, wherein race and religion are 
conjointly invoked to construct the other. 

There is indeed another category of the other, an Internal Other, which is 
also despised and viewed as a threat in the EU. This category of the other is 
however not viewed as such by the whole of the EU but only by certain 
segments within it. Thus the Basque rebels may be viewed as the other by the 
Spanish state and society or the Irish Catholic militants as the other by the 
British state or English society. However, it is clear that the definition of the 
other in these contexts is not based on race but on Janguage in the first and 
religion in the second case. But their definition as the other is not anchored to 
attributes such as language or religion as such but to the political aspirations 
articulated by them, that is, the aspiration to establish separate, sovereign states. 

Once again one finds that the despised and feared other can be an external or 
an Internal Other. In the case of the EU, the external other is one who is 
different in terms of race and religion and is perceived as a threat. The source of 
the threat is seen in the capacity, actual or imagined, of these outsiders to 
undermine the economic, social and cultural order of the European Union. The 
Internal Other is perceived as a political threat and that too only by specific 
units (nation-states) which-constitute the European Union. 


Concluding Comments 

I shall conclude by listing a few general points about the construction of the 
other and the implications therein. First, in order to construct the other there 
should exist actual or imagined differences between ‘them’ and ‘us’. The bases 
of these differences usually are race, religion and language, or a combination of 
these. Second, interaction with those who are different is not a prerequisite to 
construct them as the other; those who are not even seen are often constructed 
as the other. If in earlier times the other was constructed on the basis of 
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hearsay, folklore, art, literature, and the like, today this is done on the basis of 
reports in the mass media, particularly the electronic media. One can thus 
distinguish between the ‘distant’ other and the ‘immediate’ other. 

Third, the other need not necessarily invoke fear or hostility but will 
invariably create prejudices. The transformation of the distant other into the 
immediate other and the perception that the latter is endangering one’s interests 
is the starting point for the crystallization of hostility towards and fear about the 
other. In the contemporary world, the mass media plays an important role in 
this context. ; 

Fourth, the external others become a source of deprivation because of the 
cognition that they are not entitled to what they are competing for (employment, © 
social security, housing, etc.), because they do not belong ‘here, which is our 
homeland, they are outsiders and intruders’. Fifth, the Internal Others pose a 
threat when they make excessive demands on the system, endangering its very 
existence as a political entity. The typical form in which the threat is articulated 
is secessionist demands. Sixth, the other could be utterly different or absolutely 
similar, viewed in terms of a set of attributes—race, religion, language. But the 
internality or externality of the other are not matters-of fact or history but of 
construction and cognition. Elements which are absolutely internal to the 
system (e.g., the Muslims in India) are defined as external. . Conversely, 
elements which are clearly external to the system (e.g., Aussiedlers in Germany) 
have been defined and accepted as internal. 

Finally, the hostility towards the other becomes intense when the accredited 
agencies (like the state) which are expected to protect ‘us’ from ‘them’ are not 
only not playing their role but tend to ‘appease’ and ‘pamper’ ‘them’ against 
our ‘legitimate’ interests. The way out of the impasse is to indulge in violent 
acts (as democratic non-violent ways are usually not effective) which will get 
attention in the press and the media and in turn from the state. 


NOTE 


1, This paper was orginally submitted to Wissenschaftszentrum Berlin (WZB). I thank Professor 
Wolfgang Zapf, President, WZB, for facilitating the work. 
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RELIGIOUS RESURGENCE IN CONTEMPORARY 
UNITED STATES: A VIEW FROM INDIA! 


Ananta Giri 


O ur contemporary moment is characterized by a global resurgence 
of réligion. This resurgence is taking place in all social systems—from the 
technologically most advanced to the most traditional ones—and has manifested 
itself in many forms—religious fundamentalism, support to terrorism, or 
spiritual renewal of self and society. 

The public resurgence of religion in most advanced societies has taken 
place in spite of the predictions of the prophets of.. modernity that with the 
march of time religion would lose its public significance, and if at all it persists, 
it will only be as a residue in individual lives, as an aspect of personal faith. As 
one perceptive student of contemporary religious resurgence tells us: 


Faith persists and in persisting allows us to build a world more human than 
one in which men, nations or economic systems have become gods. 
Twenty years ago it seemed as if religion had run its course in the modern 
world. Today a more considered view would be that its story has hardly yet 
begun (Sacks 1991: 93). l 


This story of the persistence of faith and the public resurgence of religion is as 
much true of the United States as it is true of a society such as India. Since the 
late sixties a wave of religious movements have swept American society. These 
movements have been of various kinds—mystical, Christian fundamentalist, and 
evangelical left. They have brought religion back to the secular city and in the 
process have challenged various institutional and symbolic boundaries of 
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modernity—those, for example, between religion and politics, private and 
public morality, religion and science, and state and society (Cox 1984; 
Wuthnow 1988). 

The public resurgence of religion in the United States occurs at a time when 
all-pervasive and significant changes touching upon all the domains of life and 
subsystems of society are noticed. From the script of life to the organization of 
the economy and the discourse of politics, a vast restructuring is taking place 
due to the emergence of a post-industrial society (Bell 1973; Block 1987). 
Economic restructuring has led to the ‘deindustrialization of America’, political 
restructuring has led to the breakdown of consensus regarding the welfare state 
and social democracy, and the rise of new forms of wotk arrangements have 
broken down the stablility of individual life based on occupation and 
employment (Buchman 1989; Giri 1993a). 

The resurgence of religion is taking place in this wider context of structural 
and discursive transformation in the United States. This resurgence, as we shall 
see, is a response to the challenges of contemporary changes, such as the 
colonization of the life-world by the system-world and the reduction of the 
meaning of life to measures of money and power. For instance, homelessness is 
a major problem in contemporary United States which is directly related to its 
postindustrial transition and the consequent valorization of capital through 
investment in the built environment. Religious associations, church groups and 
religious movements have responded to this crisis by building shelters for the 
homeless and affordable houses for the low-income groups. When the built 
environment of life renders inequality invisible by ‘residential separation, and 
an often shocking indifference to human misery . . . religious associations are 
among the few institutions with large memberships that partly mitigate these 
tendencies towards segregated lives’ (Bellah et al. 1991: 268). At the same time 
religious initiatives are not simply responses to societal problems; they also 
provide a new identity to individuals as seekers of meaning, truth, and justice 
for both the self and the others. As Giddens writes: ‘New forms of religion and 
spirituality represent in a most basic sense a return of the repressed, since they 
directly address issues of the moral meaning of existence which modern 
institutions so thoroughly tend to dissolve’ (1991: 207). 


Religious Fundamentalism and the New Christian Right 

In his insightful essay, ‘Religion in Postindustrial America’, Talcott Parsons 
commented on the prevalent situation in the United States thus: ‘It is legitimate 
to speak of a fundamentally new phase in the development of Western religious 
tradition. The most salient feature of this situation is the emergence of a 
movement that resembles early Christianity in its emphasis on the theme of 
love’ (1978: 313). He had in mind the religious movements of the sixties which 
were part of the emergent counter-culture in the United States. He had not 
anticipated the rise of other kinds of movements, such as Christian 
fundamentalism, which have become important cultural forces. 
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What strikes one most about the cultural history of the United States is the 
confrontation between the forces of liberal modernity and of religious 
fundamentalism. This tension is specifically visible during the period of 
transition from the small town rural society to the culture and complexity of the 
big cities. During the early decades of this century fundamentalists gained an 
upper hand in setting the terms of the debate about the future of America, as 
exemplified in the leadership of W. J. Bryan, the famous political leader of his 
times (Cox 1984). But since the 1920s the fundamentalists had been side-lined 
by the forces of modernity and had to live as a ridiculed minority. However, in 
the last few decades Christian fundamentalist conservatives have emerged as a 
major force in the political and cultural spectrum of the United States. The 
social and economic crises of the late 1960s and mid-1970s facilitated this 
revival of religion in American politics. With the election of Jimmy Carter, a 
compassionate Born-Again Christian, this evangelical entry into politics and 
other key institutions of American society gained a visible legitimacy. Towards 
the end of the 1970s, however, it was the Christian Right, more appropriately 
the New Christian Right, that took the centrestage of evangelical activism and 
politics. 


Moral Majority 

Moral Majority is probably the most widely known among the 
fundamentalist Christian groups. It was founded in July 1979 by Reverend Jerry 
Falwell. Because of its chauvinist and anti-intellectual posture and 
fundamentalist stance Moral Majority has been usually defined as nothing but a 
‘March of the Folly’. But Moral Majority is more than this: it also embodies a 
struggle to redefine America. It does so by working as a cultural movement, 
bent on creating a new collective identity for the Americans. It opposes the 
philosophy of secular humanism and liberal Christianity—the main currents of 
thought in the American heartland. It characterizes secular humanism as a 
godless, morally indecent and sexually permissive creed. Crucial to its 
anti-secular manifesto is Moral Majority’s conviction that secular humanism 
has twisted the First Amendment to the Constitution of the United States to 
mean the separation of God from government and society. 

The other major target of fundamentalism in secular humanism is modern 
science and its numerous authoritative and unquestioned social institutions. 
Specifically significant here is Moral Majority’s opposition to the teaching of 
scientific evolution in the schools and its campaign for the inclusion of 
creationism in the syllabus. Its critical posture to the logic of modern science is 
not necessarily a total rejection of science (Cox 1984). Its culture of 
anti-scientism is not the same as the close-minded anti-scientism of the early 
20th century fundamentalists, which resulted in the infamous Scopes trial in 
which a teacher of a religious school in Tennesse was subjected to a court trial 
for teaching Darwin in his class. For Cox, Moral Majority advocates the 
teaching of Creation on an equal basis with Evolution, not because the Bible 
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teaches Creation but because it believes that biblical creationism can be 
established scientifically. Therefore, contemporary fundamentalists are ‘not 
anti-scientists per se, but they regard their ideology as ‘the expression of a 
subculture that has refused to accept the modern division of labour by which 
theology was to deal with the inner life of faith and science with everything else 
(Cox 1984: 55). 

_Egalitarianism and individual choice as aspects of the secular hieinaietic 
discourse are also Moral Majority’s target. In place of the current egalitarian 
discourse of ‘positive discrimination’ and ‘equality of opportunity’, Moral 
Majority emphasizes upon individual competition. Jerry Falwell defends 
capitalism even in the name of Christianity (Cox 1984: 63). However, it is to be 
noted that this pro-business and pro-establishment orientation of the present-day 
fundamentalists is at odds with the pro-poor and the anti-corporation stand of 
the earlier fundamentalists of W. J. Bryan’s generation, 


Against Liberal Christianity 

In recent decades, the National Council of Churches (NCC)—the umbrella 
organization for mainstream Protestantism in this country~ has become Moral 
Majority’s main target. ‘The NCC has been attacked for representing a value 
system and world view that appears to the New Christian Right to be much 
closer to secular humanism than to historic Christianity’ (Heinz 1983: 135). 

The first tenet of the fundamentalist anti-liberal theology is its literal reading 
of the Scripture. The fundamentalists interpret the Bible literally and look to it 
for answers for almost everything. They also reject the interpretation of modern 
theology that faith is a ‘personal encounter with God which carries with it no 
necessary cognitive content and needs no historical mediator’ and insist that 
‘faith is not just a relationship: it also has a doctrinal content. God not only 
reveals himself. He also reveals certain truths about himself. Faith is substance 
as well as form’ (Cox 1984: 57). 

In its struggle to provide an alternative definition of America, different from 
that provided by secular humanism and liberal Christianity, Moral Majority 
carries its battle to the symbol producing centers of contemporary United States, 
mainly the churches, schools, neighbourhoods and the family. Moral Majority 
fights for the traditional family, for laws against abortion, for autonomy and 
tax-exempt status for the fundamentalist educational and cultural institutions, 
and for control over the secular ones. It legitimizes itself by bringing forth the 
theme of religious awakening in American history and by presenting the current 
fundamentalist resurgence as the harbinger of another great religious awakening 
(Lechner 1985). The second theme it employs in its search for legitimation is 
the notion of providential Americanism, which believes that the United States 
had always had a special ‘covenant’ with God. Moral Majority legitimizes its 
objective and agenda as a cultural movement by arguing that this covenant is 
now broken. 
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In their struggle to legitimize their definition of America, Christian 
fundamentalists have made extensive use of television. In fact, televangelism is 
now an important cultural force in the United States which embodies a ‘critical 
link between mass media and social movements’ (Hadden and Shupe 1988: 40). 
While it is true that the communications revolution is now ‘reshaping American 
religion’ (ibid.) and ‘the move from the revivalist’s tent to the vacuum tube has 
vastly amplified the voices of defenders of tradition’ (Cox 1984: 69), the 
mechanical reproduction of prayer and soul therapy in these electronic churches 
also detaches the people of faith from the bases of living tradition. 

Contemporary fundamentalist resurgence has been misunderstood by its 
students—journalists, academic critics and social scientists—because they ‘fail to 
see that fundamentalism is an enclave, a little world that has been preserved by 
a range of schools, churches, colleges in which many of the assumptions of 
pre-modern world still obtain. In the subculture of fundamentalism people talk 
and think differently’ (Cox 1984: 56). Nancy Ammerman’s study, Bible 
Believers, provides us a thick description of this subculture of fundamentalism. 
In her study of Southside, a New England fundamentalist church, she found that 
for the fundamentalists, religion is grounded in an institution (the church) and in 
a document (the Holy Bible). Southside churchgoers are quite dogmatic about 
the literalness of the Bible. In fact this uncompromising attitude to the 
literalness of biblical truth distinguishes them from their closest neighbours, the 
evangelicals (Ammerman 1987: 4). For the Bible believers, all knowledge is 
contained in the Bible. For these fundamentalists any one who contradicts the 
‘plain words of the Scripture’ is doing the work of Satan whether he knows it or 
not (ibid.). 

‘The assembling together of believers’ in the church, mainly on Sunday but 
also on other evenings during the week is a very important event in the life of 
the Southsiders. ‘Although they may not hear church bells calling them to 
morning prayers or evening vespers, their days and weeks and lives are no less 
regulated by the churches’ cycle of events’ (Ammerman 1987: 119). As a 
Southside churchgoer says: ‘A good Sunday service gives me something for the 
whole week’ (ibid.). The various church fellowship meetings are also very 
important where the participants tell each other stories about their success, ask 
for prayer about their needs. The way things are done at church provides the 
underlying structure for how believers expect the world to be. In this 
togetherness and fellowship, the shepherd is the pastor. The pastor has 
enormous authority and one of the situations in which that authority is manifest 
is the preaching situation in the church. The pastor speaks to the believers and 
‘they learn from what he says’ (ibid.: 119). ‘None of them expects to have close 
personal friendship with the pastor; rather they expect to admire and imitate 
him’ (ibid.: 120). 

The most important challenge for the Southside believers is to nurture their 
children in the line of the admonition of the Lord. In the early stages of 
childhood, the children of the Bible believers learn about religious initiative and 
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guilt. From the religious culture at home, they get ‘substance over which to feel 
guilty: not going to church, forgetting to read the Bible, disobeying, or playing 
with an unsaved child’ (ibid.: 171). The children of the Bible believers go to 
their own Christian. church academy. The parents of the Southside kids see 
public schools as the greatest challenge to the transmission of, the 
fundamentalist culture, because for them these schools are the repositories of 
false ideas. However, while being assured of a true Christian training in the 
church schools, the parents nevertheless worry about the prospect of such a 
predominantly biblical education and the quality of training in the field of 
natural science and engineering. 

The operation of the academy is a site for political activism and political 
contention for the Bible believers. As Ammerman tells us: ‘Much of the 
political activity at Southside, in fact, is aimed at defending fundamentalist’s 
ability to establish and run Christian institutions as they see fit’ (ibid.: 201). 
Ammerman sees fundamentalism as basically a cultural movement. For her, 
‘Fundamentalists are not defending declining prestige or economic position, but 
a culturally coherent way of life’ (ibid.:.193). She also places fundamentalism 
against the backdrop of social change in the United States when she writes: 
‘When rapid technological change exceeds our ability to respond feelings of 
lostness are to be expected. At such times, growth in fundamentalism can also 
be expected’ (ibid.: 192). 


Beyond Fundamentalism: A Critical Look 

Fundamentalism is part of a broader movement in the United States, which 
has challenged some of the ‘secular assumptions’ of American society and with 
it God has finally arrived in Washington (Bellah et al. 1991). But when God is 
brought to Washington, do His followers lose some of His vision? According to 
Robert Bellah, yes they do. Bellah and his colleagues offer a profound critique 
of the tendency in Christian fundamentalism to bring God to Washington. In 
their words, ‘In mediating between state and the churches, so as to preach 
religious visions of a good society from public pulpits . . . specialized 
para-church institutions may have the effect of making the churches more like 
the state . . > (1991: 185). Moreover ‘in the process of learning the state’s 
language of legal rights, cost-benefit utilities, and justice as due process, they 
have forgotten the language of covenant and communion’ (ibid.: 193). If 
Parsons had argued that new religious movements must achieve ‘a new level of 
integration with the secular society’ (1978: 322) Bellah and his colleagues show 
how some of the leaders of such movements argue that religions, while 
positively relating to society, must not be mere functional appendages to the 
integrated social system, they must offer a total critique of the contemporary 
condition, which stifles the human spirit in many ways. Bellah et al. (1991) tell 
us how there is a sign of such a critical engagement in the contemporary 
religious resurgence in the United States. 
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The ideal of a ‘transformed Christ’ is dear to many young church leaders 
who ‘grew in the 1960s’ (Bellah et al. 1991). Mary Hatch, one of the church 
leaders whose views Bellah and his colleagues discuss at great length, tells us: 


... the mainline churches have done a lousy job in naming the suffering of 
middle-class existence in our time. We haven’t told the truth about it. That’s 
the church’s greatest sin—not saying that the competitive driven existence 
that divides what it is to be a man or a woman, a white or black, is a form of 
human suffering’ (Bellah et al. 1991: 210). 


For Hatch, the church must educate its parishioners about the fact that 
‘consumerism . . . denies the needs of the poor in the name of our anxious 
desire. But most of all, consumerism kills the soul, as any good Augustinian 
can see, because it places things before the valuing of God and human 
community’ (ibid.: 211). 

For Hatch, the mainline churches have stifled people’s imagination and the 
preaching and teaching they provide ‘simply reify what people get from the 
newspaper and television’ (ibid.: 207). The reason for such stalemate lies 
‘deeper than membership losses, and political controversy. A lot of it stems 
from assigning religion to the private realm . . .’ (ibid.). For Hatch, the 
churches should be ‘more like basic Christian communities on the liberation 
model . . .” (ibid.: 206). She holds that the ‘church ought to form its worship 
and liturgy around waking people up and getting them moving in the spirit 
instead of putting them to sleep with a thirty-minute lecture’ (ibid.: 206, 208). 
Hatch pleads for revitalizing the American social gospel tradition which she 
treats as a ‘uniquely American movement’, which ‘uses American democratic 
norms and prophetic Christian ideals to criticize both society and the church, 
including the undemocratic aspects of America’s political economy and the 
privatization of bourgeoisie Christianity’ (ibid.: 210). 

In the new religious movements there is now an effort to go back to the 
Bible. Hatch believes that people can use the Bible as a ‘working document’ 
because of the ‘incredible pluralism’ within it (ibid.: 209). According to Robert 
Cooper, a Methodist minister: “The buzzword today is spiritual formation. You 
hear that all over the Methodist Church’ (quoted in Bellah et al. 1991: 199). 
But mainline churches with their rationalist emphasis are unable to infuse the 
churchgoers with this living spirit. Hence they are leaving the mainline 
churches to join the spirit-filled evangelical churches. In the words of Bellah 
and his colleagues: . 


The crucial point in such trends is that the erosion of mainline religion’s 
strength has been a matter more of ethos than of numbers. It remains 
numerically strong but with a growing consciousness of itself as a 
beleaguered cultural minority, caught between the widening free ways of 
secular city and the rising bastion’s religious right, and divided from within 
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by conflict between spirit-filled. evangelicals and dispirited if still stubbornly 
principled liberals (ibid.: 188). 


The Sanctuary Movement 

The above discussion points to the diversity within the resurgence of 
religion in the secular city. While the new Christian Right represents one end of 
the spectrum of religious resurgence in the contemporary United States the 
other end is represented by many base-communities which are inspired by the 
Latin American movement of liberation theology and evangelical movements 
for social justice, human dignity and equality. One such initiative is the famous 
Sanctuary Movement in the United States, which strives to provide sanctuary to 
the refugees from Central America who leave their homelands due to murder 
threats, political persecution and economic insecurity (Wiltfang and McAdam 
1991). It was started by Jim Corbett of Tucson, Arizona. Corbett and his friends 
provided biblical justification for their action by invoking the Book of Numbers 
where Moses was commanded by God to establish ‘cities of refuge for the 
people of Israel, and for the Stranger and the Sojourner among them... 
(Tomsho 1987: 26). The pastor of the Tucson Presbyterian church which was 
the first church to declare itself a sanctuary wrote to the then U.S. -Attorney 
General: ‘We have declared [our] church as sanctuary for undocumented 
refugees from Central America . . . We believe that justice and mercy require 
that people of conscience actively assert our God-given right to aid anyone 
fleeing from persecution and murder’ (ibid.: 31). When we -listen to the 
activists we get a sense of the conviction that animates American citizens who 
defy'the state law in the name of biblical responsibility. In the words of one 
such activist who was arrested on the charge of smuggling illegal aliens and 
found guilty by the jury, ‘We have lost sight of the fact that when our sister and 
brother anywhere are hurt, we are hurt... Iam a woman with a heart and a 
mind. My faith commitment connects me to people and injustice’ (ibid.: 149). 

The Sanctuary refugees come from the Central American countries of 
Guatemala and El Salvador where Christian base communities are also active, 
providing assistance to people in their fight against and flight from the military 
regimes. Base communities are characterized by lay control. These communities 
are places of festivity which offer a critical analysis of the secular situation in 
the light of the biblical message (Cox 1984). These base communities are run 
on the vision of liberation theology, which also provides a.critical source of 
inspiration to the evangelical actions for social justice. Liberation theology 
stresses on ‘orthopraxis’, which favors the poor rather than ‘orthodoxy’ (ibid.). 
In its theological imagination god is a suffering god who is suffering along with 
the humans in their confrontation with evil. Its Jogos (word) is a corporate 
world plagued by corporate and class conflict (ibid.; see also Walzer 1985). 

Base communities also exist in the United States (Pravera 1981): . Cox 
writes about one such Catholic parish in Cape Cord, Massachusetts: “Even a 
casual visitor,to St. Frances Xavier cannot help noticing that something is 
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happening in the American Catholic church which could hardly have been 
foreseen two decades ago’ (Cox 1984: 103). According to one of the Catholic 
fathers, this change lies in the fact that the American Catholic church is 
changing from ‘one that in this century won national acceptance and even 
respectability to one that now, under very different and emerging 
circumstances, dares to challenge the national and international structures of 
injustice, selfishness and complacency of which our nation is undeniably a 
part’ (quoted in Cox 1984: 104). 


Habitat for Humanity 

Habitat for Humanity is a broad-based ecumenical and non-denominational 
Christian initiative in collective action and critical reflection, which builds 
houses for low-income families in the United States as well as in other 
countries around the world. As of January 1993 Habitat had house-building 
projects in 815 American communities and in forty overseas countries. Habitat 
for Humanity was founded as an international ministry of housing in 1976 by 
Millard Fuller, an ambitious young Alabama attorney whose competence and 
drive was believed to have made him a millionaire at a very early age (Carter 
1985). His wealth and reputation were rapidly expanding, when his wife 
separated from him. He found no meaning in his pursuit of riches and got 
reconciled with his wife, by giving away his fortunes and starting life anew in 
the service of Christ. 

‘No More Shacks’ is the daring vision of Habitat for Humanity (Fuller 
1986). In this striving Habitat is founded on the biblical principles of 
‘Economics of Jesus’ and ‘Theology of Hammer’ (Fuller 1991). Habitat’s 
Theology of Hammer is put into practice in building houses. Theology of 
Hammer not only celebrates intervention and embodiment, but also prepares the 
context for transcending doctrinal differences and becoming genuinely 
ecumenical. For the German theologian, Johannes Baptist Metz, Christianity 
can be ecumenical only when it strives to meet the practical needs of ordinary 
people and thus reclaims the ‘alien world’ for the ‘Son of Man’ (Metz 1970: 
88). | Metz’s assessment enables us to appreciate the broader implication of 
what Millard Fuller says: 


One of the most exciting features of Habitat for Humanity is that people 
who do not normally work together at all are coming together everywhere to 
work in this cause: the affluent and the poor, . . . Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, and every racial and ethnic group you can think of. We might 
disagree on how to preach or how to dress or how to baptize or how to take 
communion or even what communion is for. We may disagree on all sorts 
of other things—baptism, communion, what night to have prayer meetings, 
and how the preacher should dress . . . [However] we will agree on the use 
of the hammer as an instrument to manifest God’s love (Fuller 1986: 127). 
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Moral Criticism and the Paradigm of Building 

In their recent moral critique of the institutional arrangement in 
contemporary United States, Bellah and his colleagues tell us that contemporary 
American way of life minimizes seeking of any ‘larger moral meaning .. .’ 
(Bellah et al. 1991: 43) and Americans have pushed the ‘logic of exploitation 
as far it can go’ (ibid.: 271). In this context, they plead for a new paradigm for 
the actors and the institutions of the United States—what they call the pattern of 
cultivation. This paradigm of cultivation refers to the habit of paying attention 
to the needs of one another and belonging to communities and traditions. 
Attention is described here ‘normatively and refers to pursuing goals and 
relationships which give us meaning, and is different from ‘distraction’ and 
‘obsession’ (ibid.). For the authors of Good Society and for the participants in 
its conversation, while channel flipping, TV watching, compulsive promiscuity, 
and alcoholism are forms of distraction, spending time with one’s children, 
repairing the broken car of a neighbour and building houses for those who don’t 
have a roof over their head is a form of attention (ibid.). 

In Habitat we see such an idealism and attentiveness at work. If the actors 
in Bellah’s conversation on good society express their idealism through the 
idiom of cultivation, the actors of Habitat express it through the idiom of ‘love 
in the mortar joints’. The paradigm is a paradigm of building—building homes 
and building communities. Fuller talks about pursuit and building as 
appropriate models of the care of the self, as appropriate modes of being in the 
world and self-engagement. Like Bellah’s actors, Fuller also presents his idea of 
pursuit as a normative one and argues that ‘a spiritual dimension to our various 
pursuits is essential to make sense of what life is all about’ (Fuller 1992b: 4-5). 
Fuller challenges the educated and affluent in North America: ‘Don’t sell out 
for a big salary, a picket fence and 2.3 children: These things will take care of 
themselves if you aim high and go for the joy and reward of a life of 
accomplishment, excellence and building a better world’ (Fuller 1992a). 

Here it must be noted that many commentators of the emergent American 
consciousness point to a pervasive spiritual urge within a section of the 
population so that critical exhortations from interlocutors such as Fuller do not 
fall only on deaf ears. For instance, one observer tells us that a strong social 
ethic is emerging as a major component of the new spirituality. What she writes 
rings a bell in the discourse and practice of the actors of Habitat for Humanity. 
‘This ethic might be called an activist form of mystical endeavour, for it 
supports transformative work in society as an outgrowth and manifestation of 
transformation of the self. Still further, movement people regard their 
immersion in transformational activity as a work of healing’ (Albanese 1993: 
138). Another observer of contemporary American religiosity argues that the 
religious scene is characterized not only by ‘pastiche styles of belief and 
practice, combining elements from such diverse sources as Eastern meditation, 
native American spirituality [etc.] . . . but by a ‘profound searching’ (Roof 
1993b: 165). This profound searching is ‘not so much that of navel gazing, but 
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a quest for balance—between self and others, between self-fulfillment and social 
responsibilities’ (ibid.). 


Dynamics of Religious Resurgence 

Two important theories of social change in the modern world, namely, 
secularization and Marxism, had predicted the demise of religion with the 
progressive modernization of society. The theory of secularization had spoken 
of the process of differentiation in societal institutions by which religion would 
retreat from a privileged position in society to a private sphere of the 
individual. Differentiation and privatization were supposed to be accompanied 
by a third process, namely, the process of desacralization, which refers to the 
‘tendency to explain the everyday world in terms of material reality rather than 
supernatural forces’ (Wald 1992: 40). The theory of secularization also 
propounded that as a consequence of modernization people would ‘define their 
personal identity and political interests not in terms of religion but as a function 
of their standing in the market place . . .” (ibid.: 5). 

Wald (1992: 6) further holds that ‘The forecast of religious decline in the 
modern world has been reinforced by another influential theory of social 
change—Marxism.’ Marx had suggested that religion ‘appealed most strongly to 
the oppressed who desperately needed some explanation for their plight’ (ibid.). 
But with the end of oppression and the transformation of ‘intolerable social 
conditions’ religion would simply evaporate along with these social 
transformations (ibid.: 7). 

Our preceding account of the dynamics of religious resurgence in the United 
States demonstrates not only the persistence of religion in technologically 
advanced societies but the crucial role it plays in public life, including in efforts 
to make the ‘intolerable social conditions’ more humane and just. At the same 
time it also points to a very complex dialectic at work between religion and 
technology in the contemporary United States. Religion has not only gone 
through a process of rationalization of faith and practice but has used tools of 
advanced technology to present itself to the public. ‘. . . The very terms of 
religious discussion are increasingly being dictated by norms of technical 
rationality, as evidenced in such diverse developments as televised religion, 
creation science, the church growth movement, and religious nuclear 
disarmament campaigns’ (Wuthnow 1988: 316). For Wuthnow thus the 
survival and revival of religion has been made possible by the way religion 
accommodates itself ‘in perhaps irreversible ways to the dominant ethos of 
scientific technology’ (ibid.: 316). But our account also shows how the picture 
of adjustment between religion and technology constitutes only one part of the 
story. The other part is a quest for spiritual renewal of self and society where 
religious resurgence indicates ‘perhaps not only regressions but also exploratory 
movements . . . beneath the threshold of the well-institutionalized orders of 
science and technology’ (Habermas 1984: 25). 
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Widening the Universe of Discourse 

Indian intellectuals are currently engaged in a debate on the relevance of 
secularism to contemporary Indian society. For some of them, secularism is a 
Western ideal and is not suited to the cultural ethos in India while for others the 
ideal of secularism is as significant for modern India as it is for the modern 
West, because secularism is not only at the core of our identity as citizens of a 
united India but also at the core of the organization of roles, occupations and 
institutions in contemporary India. But though this debate does not pay attention 
to the global processes of retreat from secularism and the resurgence of religion 
it is essential to be sensitive to the hopes, fears and aspirations of those who 
participate in such a simultaneous process of deconstruction and reconstruction 
rather than hastily reject the resurgence of religion as the inevitable doom of 
humanity. It is with this objective that I have presented here an 
anthropological view from afar. This provides us a different vantage point to 
rethink our taken-for-granted assumptions about the ascendancy of politics and 
the decline of religion in the modern world (Beteille 1980). Faith persists in the 
modern world because it challenges the narrow view of human beings that 
utilitarianism, rationalism, and secularism have put forward. It also caters to the 
modern man’s essential need for familiarity with the transcendent source of 
values. Thus, the retreat from secularism and revival of religion in the United 
States is taking place not simply because of the machinations of some apparent 
crooks such as Jerry Falwell but also because of the fact that more and more - 
individuals are now realizing that science, technology, and rationality fail to 
give them.meaning in both their personal and occupational lives. They are 
realizing that it is not just enough to play one’s role efficiently in modern 
organizations but to ask the more fundamental questions of well-being, justice, 
and fairness. They are realizing that modern and post-modern developments. 
have caused infinite fragmentation in their lives and they are striving to put 
these fragments back together again into a meaningful whole. 

At the heart of many religious movements in the United States is an urge to 
participate in a spiritual transformation of self and society. Religions have 
always had two dimensions~social and spiritual (Pande 1989, 1991, 1992), but 
sociologists have deliberately ignored the spiritual dimension of religion and its 
Significance as a perennial source of criticism and transformation (Chardin 
1956). Secularism is making a retreat because it has failed to resolve even some 
of the institutional problems of modern society, leave alone providing a guide to 
our quest for ultimate concern—a concern which is not just abstract and isolated 
but an integral seeking, covering the whole space from food to freedom. 
Secularism has deliberately put us in the dark about the fact that there is a 
hierarchy of meaning in our lives and without a continuous touch with a 
Transcendental Sacred individuals cease to be bearers of critical consciousness 
and hence institutions get fossilized (Habermas 1984; Giri 1993b; Griffin 1988; 
Unger 1987). 
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Modern intellectuals have not cared to understand the spiritual dimension in 
the work of self, culture, and society. What is striking is that even Indian 
intellectuals have not looked at their secular assumptions critically. Thus it is no 
wonder that while talking about the career of secularism in modern India they 
can only talk of Nehru, not Gandhi. It might be true that in trying to bring a 
secular india into being Nehru did not turn his ‘back on religion’ but it is also 
true that Nehru did not take religion seriously. But Gandhi took both religion 
and secularism seriously and sought to achieve both through spiritual sadhana 
and cultural movements. The story of the revival of religion in a technologically 
advanced society, such as the United States, shows us that there are multiple 
meanings of both religion and secularism and the Gandhian agenda of 
secularism through spiritual transformation is probably the only alternative we 
have as we are stirred by the call of faith in a complex and plural world. As 
Madan argues: 


Perhaps men of religion such as Mahatma Gandhi would be our best 
teachers on the proper relation between religion and politics, values and 
interests, underlining not only the possibilities of interreligious 
understanding, which is not the same thing as an emaciated version of 
mutual tolerance or respect, but also opening out avenues of a spiritually 
justified limitation of the role of religious institutions in certain areas of 
contemporary life (1992: 408). 


For Madan, ‘In multi-religious societies, such as those of South Asia, it should 
be realized that secularism may not be restricted to rationalism, that it is 
compatible with faith, and that rationalism (as understood in the West) is not the 
sole force of a modern state’ (1992: 404). But Madan does not realize that this 
intermixture between secularism and faith is not simply a given one~as Madan 
seems to be suggesting—but has to be an object of a spiritual sadhana. Though it 
is true that ‘.-. . in our participation in religious experience we can have 
immediate access to a distinctive kind of value realizable as spiritual freedom 

. . exclusive dependence on religious participation [also] tends to encourage 
the error of intolerance, which fails to see an experience different from one’s 
own as having claims to equal authenticity’ (Pande 1991: 431). 

But appreciating such an approach to religion and secularism requires us to 
adopt an appropriate stance towards the worldview of modernity and an 
‘interpretive stance towards religion’ (Wuthnow 1991: 14). This does not mean 
that ‘we must abandon rigour, or view religious fanaticism with sympathy’ but 
it means trying to ‘interpret the significance of contemporary movements in 
terms of hopes and aspirations of their participants, including their hopes for 
salvation and spiritual renewal . . -~ (ibid.). At the same time, taking an 
appreciative stance towards the significance of religion, especially its hidden 
spirituality, implies facing the daunting task of distinguishing the grain from the 
chaff, that is, religious bigotry from spiritual movements. Those who use the 
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name of religion or god to break another believer’s place of worship are 
misusing both religion and politics; they represent what Heller and Feher (1989) 
call the ‘bad conscience’ of the modern world and they destroy the spiritual 
essence of a religion. In this delineation of Christian fundamentalist movements 
we have also seen them at work (Harding 1987). But those Bible believers who 
make a chauvinistic equation between Christianity and the national destiny of 
the United States do not exhaust the scenario of religious revitalizations there. 
The American civil religion is not limited by their chauvinism since it has 
almost always incorporated vital international symbolism in its horizon 
(Wuthnow 1988). The challenge that Rienhold Niebuhr presents to religious 
bigots is as much true for the Indians as it is for the Americans: 


We cannot expect even the wisest of nations to escape every peril of moral 
and spiritual complacency; for nations have always been constitutionally 
self-righteous. But it will make a difference whether the culture in which 
policies of nations are formed is only as deep and as high as nation’s ideals; 
or whether there is a dimension in the culture from the standpoint of which 
the element of vanity in all human ambitions and achievements is discerned. 
But this is the height which can be grasped only by faith .... The faith 
which appropriates the meaning in the mystery inevitably involves an 
experience of repentance for the false meanings which the pride of nations 
and cultures introduces into the pattern. Such repentance is the true source 
of charity; and we are more desperately in need of genuine charity than of 
mere technocratic skills (Niebuhr quoted in Bellah et al. 1991: 231). 


Destroying other people’s faith and home in the name of religion is not 
fundamentalism and its critique is possible and in fact most effective when 
forwarded from within the horizon of faith. As Sacks challenges us: 


Fundamentalism is the belief that timeless religious texts can be translated 
into the time-bound human situation, as if nothing has changed. But 
something has changed: our capacity for destruction and the risk that 
conflict will harm the innocent . . . It is the virtue of those who believe 
unconditionally that rights attach to individuals as God’s creation, regardless 
of the route he or she chooses to salvation. That is counter-fundamentalism, 
the belief that God has given us many universes of faith but only one world 
to live together (Sacks 1991: 81). 


NOTES 


1. This paper builds upon the work on religious revitalization in contemporary United States that I 
had done as part of the course on ‘Anthropological Approaches to Judaism and Christianity’ 
that I had taken with Professor Gillion Feeley-Hamik at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
U.S.A. The last section of the paper constituted the lecture delivered at Allahabad Museum 
and Indian Institute of Management, Ahmedabad. This paper is a revised version of my 
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working paper, ‘Religious Movements in the Contemporary United States’, published by the 
Indian Institute of Management, Ahmedabad. I thank professors Gillion Feeley-Harnik, G.C. 
Pande and members of the audience in Allahabad for their comments and criticism. I thank 
Professor M. N. Panini for his comments, criticism and encouragement. 
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‘ KINDRED AND POLITICAL PATRILINY: 
TWO STYLES IN EXT RA-LOCAL INTEGRATION 
IN NUBRA VALLEY, LADAKH! . 


. Smriti Srinivas 


ince 1947, the area of Ladakh has been subject to certain changes. 

Briefly, we may say that the movement of monks, traders, pilgrims, and 
others travelling between Tibet, Central Asia: and India has ceased.. The 
hostilities following the flight of the Dalai Lama, and the tensions on the Line 
of Actual Control have led to families being divided between Pakistan, Tibet 
and Central Asia. There is also a large Tibetan population in exile in Ladakh. 
There has been a total cessation of trade which has led to Ladakh’s being 
transformed from a major entrepot to a periphery and dependency of the Indian 
nation-state. Its agricultural subsistence economy has also been subjected to the 
pressures of commercialization and of a cash economy. There have also been 
repetitive occurrences of hostilities between various groups—Tibetans in exile; 
Ladakhi Buddhists, Arghuns (those who have intermarried with Ladakhi 
Buddhists, chiefly Sunni Muslims), and so on. 

There is a relationship between these events in terms of a definite historical 
process and logic. There are all kinds of cleavages and alliances in Ladakh at 
present, due to.its frontier location. With the rise of imperial powers in Asia in 
the 18th and 19th centuries, Ladakh became the site of the ‘great game’ 
between Russia, China and Britain. Lord Curzon’s frontier policy (Curzon 
1907) foresees three stages in the formation of the political system on a frontier 
which witnesses the collision of two or more politico-territorial systems. In the 
first stage the powers leave a vaguely defined frontier zone between their 
territories; in the-second,:this zone acquires internal political form through the 
creation of buffer states; and in the third, the zone collapses due to peripheral 
political pressures resulting in the alignment of the. buffer. states to a 
boundary line capable of precise definition. This ‘external’ transformation has 
been paralleled by ‘internal’ shifts in Ladakh, most apparent in the relations 
between the various religious groups. The most serious cleavage at the moment 
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centres around the relation between the Ladakhi Muslims, especially Sunnis, 
and the Buddhists. This is manifested in the movement for self-rule, for 
Scheduled Tribe: status for the Ladakhis, and union territory status for the 
region. The Ladakh Buddhist Association (LBA) has been leading the 
movement since 1969, g 

This paper seeks to understand how changes in the frontier situation of 
Ladakh, and in particular its inclusion wituin the processes of the nation-state, 
have affected customary forms of coexistence between Muslims and Buddhists 
in one particular block of villages there. The attempt is to study the effect 
political society— understood as the sum total of election processes, the practice 
of political parties and the exercise of power through political protest 
groups—has on civil society. Civil society is perceived as that space of social life 
that lies outside the state and its political creations and which includes 
customary forms of societal cohesion, modes of livelihood and self-regulation. 


The Ethnographic Site 

fter Ladakh was added to the Indian state in 1947, its area not only shrank 
because of hostilities between India and its neighbours, namely,- China and 
Pakistan, but in 1979 its boundaries were also redrawn. Out of the undivided 
(though disputed) area of Ladakh district, two districts were created—Leh and 
Kargil. The political unit in these two districts is composed of blocks. The block 
where I did my fieldwork is Nubra in Leh district. The general setting of the 
villages in the block is that of high and bare mountains covered with snow for 
most part of the year while the floor of the valley is a Sandy desert. The average 
height of the valley is about 10,000 ft. and villages are located wherever there 
are glacier-fed streams. A bird’s eye view of villages, seen from a pass, presents 
triangles of green in spring and summer, the apex towards the mountain and the 
base fanning out towards the river. In spring and summer, areas near the passes 
and graded mountain-folds provide pastures for grazing. The climate is that of 
a cold desert with four seasons—spring, summer, autumn and winter. The main 
access to Nubra is the Khardung pass, which divides the valley and the 
‘outside’, that is, Leh.” 

Nubra has an estimated 10,667 persons (all rural) with six gram sabhas 
according to the 1981 census. It has one village, Diskit, electrified by water 
power, and one village, Tsati, electrified by solar power. Out of a total reported 
area of 11,936 hectares, the net cultivated area (which is the net irrigated area) 
was 1,882 hectares in 1989-90. The main crops grown are wheat, gram, alfalfa 
and mustard with some apricot and apple orchards. Only towards the Line of 
Actual Control near Pakistan-Occupied Kashmir does one find cherry, walnuts, 
grapes, and so on, in an area whose climate and mode of cultivation resembles 
Kargil. There are about 34 small-scale industries, seven cottage and household 
industries like pashmina weaving, spinning, carpet and wood units—one village 
oil ghani, one blacksmith and one copper smith. The valley is mainly oriented 
towards agriculture. There is a single agricultural cooperative marketing society 
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for Nubra which is affiliated to the central one at Leh. Its headquarters are in 
Diskit and it handles the marketing of vegetables, fodder and fruits from the 
village to the army. There is a single police station at Diskit, one primary health 
centre and 44 schools (primary, middle and high) in Nubra (State Bank of India 
1991). 

The two villages in which my fieldwork was done between August 1990 and 
July 1991 lie along the elbow formed by the main ridge of the Ladakh and the 
Karakoram mountains, which meet at Khardung pass. Hundar is located along 
the Shyok river; at the base of the Karakoram range is Tegar. At the junction of 
the two rivers is Diskit, which constitutes the block headquarters. The two 
villages which had in the past derived their significance from being on 
important travel routes are now defined by being on the route of the sites of the 
conflicts which take place between India and Pakistan over demarcation of 
fixed administrative jurisdictions—the Siachen glacier in the east and the Baltoro 
range in the west. Hundar has a middle school, as does Tegar, but neither of 
them has a bazaar, only ‘dispersed shops sityated on the highway. Most of the 
population is composed of those who work on land but each village has some 
occupational differences reflecting the way in which the local economy is 
related to the wider processes of the nation-state—the creation of a bureaucracy, 
commercialization and cash employment. 

Tegar has three hamlets. The two proximate ones in which I did my 
fieldwork contain some Buddhists, and four Muslim families. The third hamlet 
contains a separate manekhang or village temple and also families who form, 
in the eyes of the villagers, a different group. This hamlet also has a separate 
zimskang, that is, a family distinguished by some act of bravery, social largesse, 
or duty to the king, which had been given that title in the past. In recent times it 
has even had its own set of members for the village council and is spatially 
separated from the first two hamlets by a few kilometres. These factors lead 
one to conclude that it was included within the bounds of Tegar as a purely 
administrative measure. In this article, when I refer to Tegar, I mean only the 
first two hamlets comprising about 93 households. 

Hundar has five hamlets, in each of which the Buddhists and Muslims live 
together. The number of Muslim households is about 55, the total number in the 
village being about 200. In Tegar, among the 89 Buddhist households, the total 
adult population is 148 males and 126 females, out of which 93 males and 113 
females (74% of the men and 89.5% of the women) were emplolyed in the 
traditional village economy as farmers, blacksmiths, ritual specialists, 
carpenters, and so on, while 55 males and 13 females (26% of the men and 
10.5% of the women) worked outside the village economy as teachers, peons, 
drivers, soldiers and nurses. The total population of the village comprised 228 
males and 197 females, the average household having 4.58 persons. Among the 
Muslim houses of Hundar, out of a total adult population of 69 males and 70 
females, the corresponding figures. were 40 males and 66 females (57% of the 
men and 94% of the women) working within the village economy, and 29 males 
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and four females (43% of the men and 6% of the women) working outside it. 
The total population was composed of 121 males and 118 females, the average 
household size being made up of about 4.35 persons.2 Availability of data for 
these villages being a bare minimum in the Census of India, and largely 
inaccurate for such far-flung areas as Nubra, all figures in this article are from 
the detailed census that I did for both the villages. 

The household is the basic unit of social life in Nubra valley. It is the atom 
of organization of production and consumption, reproduction and reciprocity in 
the community. The household exists in two forms (minimally) in Nubra: the 
khangchen (the big house) and the khutu (the small house) which indicate 
different stages in the development cycle of a family or group of interrelated 
households. There are groups of households in a village known by the same 
name, related patrilineally, matrilineally, and, sometimes affinally, considered 
part of the same ‘family’; I call it the ‘kin group’. Out of these, the main house 
which has the sacra of the family, is called the khangchen. Households are 
differentially related to other households in increasing levels of integration. 
These levels of integration create various spaces of consanguinity and affinity 
as well as different boundaries of coalition and cleavage in local life. Levels of 
integration of social organization occur through various modalities of exchange 
and practice within units—either exchange of work, the exchange of men and 
women in marriage, ritual services or political support. 

There are three levels of integration in local life depending on the type of 
exchange or practice within each unit: the primary level of integration is the 
household composed of men and women related by consanguinity and affinity, 
labouring in the field and at the hearth, opposed to all other households in the 
village. Within the household, the exchange of work between members and the 
gender- and age-based division of labour creates a domain of social life firmly 
anchored within the territory of the domestic group—the altar for Buddhists, the 
hearth, the gardens and the fields of the households. In this individuated aspect, 
households are related to other categories of social life—the chospun (ritual 
siblings) of members of the household, the monk from the manekhang or the 
gompa (monastery), and the imam (ritual officiant) of the local masjid 
(mosque). 

The secondary level of integration relates a household to other households in 
the village through diverse practices: (a) the exchange of work through various 
kinds of work groups for harvesting, manuring, and the like, involving different 
sections of the village or the whole village; (b) the ritual exchanges through the 
phaspun (a group of families in the village bound by the idiom of fictive 
kinship) among Buddhists; (c) the agnatic group (usually) among the Muslims 
(which I term the iftarspun) for the purpose of life-crisis rituals; and (d) the 
practice of constituting power in the village. The secondary level of integration 
also includes the occupational division of the community in Ladakh into 
various ranked categories. Within the secondary level of integration, which 
territorially indicates the domain of the village, there also exists the division of 
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the households in the village into two religious groups. This, for instance, was 
found to be the daily practice during the social boycott between Muslims and 
Buddhists initiated by the LBA, a political organization with its headquarters in 
Leh, in the period 1989-91 in its struggle for union territory status. 

The tertiary level of integration relates a household to other households by 
marriage, creating the category of the kindred which can, and does, include for 
any household member, members of various religious groups. This level of 
integration occupies a domain greater than the village given the dominant 
practice of village exogamy, with the occurrence of both virilocal and 
uxorilocal marriages. A household is also related to other households in political 
organizations of the LBA and the Ladakh Muslim Association (LMA) which 
are ‘politically patrilineal’ groups dominated by a male leadership, a perception 
of ethnic differences between the two religious communities and a policy 
geared, among other things, towards limiting inter-religious marriages (chiefly 
between Ladakhi Buddhist women and Muslim men). These two organizations, 
separately and together, have been working towards regional autonomy and 
developmental benefits for Ladakh; first, through the demand for union territory 
status, and second, through the demand for Scheduled Tribe status. The demand 
for Scheduled Tribe status has since been granted and the foundation laid for the 
creation of an Autonomous Hill Council for Ladakh. At the time of my 
fieldwork in Ladakh, the agitation had created tension among the two groups 
resulting in a social boycott of Muslims, mainly Sunnis, by Buddhist Ladakhis. 
This kind of integration relates Muslims and Buddhists, the state and the 
villages politically, resulting in various sorts of cleavages and coalitions. 

The idea that various levels of integration exist in a community is connoted 
by two words used locally for indicating space, place and members of a group. 
Yul is a multivocal term and can indicate a hamlet, a village, a region, this 
world, the world of the gods or of spirits. The speaker using such a term 
normally uses it contextually depending on who he is speaking to. The second 
term that is used to indicate that various levels of integration can exist is pa 
meaning ‘people’, used in such diverse contexts as Mayur-pa (people of the 
Mayur family), Nubra-pa (people of Nubra), Kache-pa (Muslims), and so on, 
indicating that people can be members of many kinds of groups. It points also to 
the existential complexity of identity in the valley, as for example, religious 
identity. Various villages work according to a particular agricultural calendar; 
this composite style of life is cross-cut, however, by different ritual orientations, 

The history of Islam and Buddhism in Ladakh is a complex affair and 
various valleys have religious groups with differing allegiances. Thus the 
Buddhists in Tegar, for example, largely belong to the Gelugpa Buddhist order 
and are locally associated with the Samstanling gompa, while there are some 
families in a hamlet of the village who also belong to the Diskit gompa, both 
these gompas owning some land in the village. Each village manekhang is 
associated with a particular gompa. Tegar has two manekhangs, each with a 
priest of a different gompa. But all major festivals of a monastery are attended 
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by villagers of all religious affiliations. In the past, even the Muslims took part 
in the fairs and festivities of a mofiastery. The villages in the valley have 
masjids only where there are Muslim families in fairly large numbers. Tegar has 
no masjid, but Hundar has three: one belonging to Sunnis, one to 
Noorbakhshias, and another to a family which has adherents who are both 
Sunnis and Shias, although the current household head claims to be a Sunni. 
The masjids and the monastery have ties with Leh as well as with other centres. 
The Gelugpa Buddhist order owes its allegiance to the Dalai Lama of Lhasa 
traditionally, while the Drugpa Buddhist order has close ties with Bhutan. 

Presently, each monastery has its own sphere of influence in the villages 
around it, while the ‘royal’ gompa of Ladakh, that is, Hemis, continues to have 
symbolic importance; Rizong gompa, unlike Hemis which is Drugpa, is 
considered to be the most strict in its observances, and its monks are considered 
the most pious. The prevalence of both Shias and Sunnis, as well as 
Noorbakshias (who, according to the local people in the villages near Hundar, 
where the sect is found in large numbers, are a hybrid between the Shia and 
Sunni sects) makes the orientation of Muslims a complex affair. For instance, 
during a particular Ramzan, the Sunnis in Hundar began their fast on the same 
day as their Noorbakshia neighbours, only, to find that the imam in Leh had not 
given a call for the fast. The Noorbakshias, however, continued to follow the 
dictates of the imam of Skardu to whom they are affiliated. On the day of the 
festival of Id as well, this kind of ambiguity was evident, for the fast was broken 
by the Noorbakshias a day earlier than the Sunnis, but the fact that large 
numbers of people were congregating in the masjid for the Jd prayers led the 
imam of the Sunni masjid to celebrate Id twice—once according to the calendar 
of Skardu and the Noorbakshias, and again according to the calendar of Leh 
(and Delhi) and the Sunnis. 

In the next two sections, we will analyze the two forms of integration in the 
valley at the extra-local or tertiary level—the kindred and the politically 
patrilineal groups, but mainly the LBA which was more active than the LMA in 
the valley. 


The Kindred 

Some writers point to the existence of a lineage in Ladakh. Mann (1986), for 
example, defines the gyut as a group of people who trace an ancestor in 
common. A gyut is based on a blood tie, and although there are no names for 
gyuts, they are recognized for up to five to, six generations. The son and 
daughter belong to their father’s gyut but they cannot marry into their mother’s 
gyut. People of different phaspun can also belong to the same gyut, according to 
Mann on the basis of the recognition of common stock. (Most of Mann’s 
fieldwork was done around Leh.) Similarly for Suru-Karste areas of Kargil, 
mainly populated with Shias and some Sunnis, Grist (1990) points .out that a 
group of families sharing a common ancestor, or a patrilineal group called a 
Phaspun or zat is the effective kinship category. Marriages can occur in the 
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category of relatives. Among the Shias, marriages are mainly virilocal and one- 
third of them occur with relatives (parallel or cross cousins). Among the 
Sunnis, marriages occur with parallel cousins. Though divorce rates are high 
and there are many unmarried men at any given time, both among Sunnis and 
Shias, marriages seem to be arranged mainly within the village and the zat, and 
few between Sunnis and Shias. Crook and Osmaston (1994) also point out the 
patrilineage in the effective kinship category in Zanskar. 

Taking a wider sample, Levine (1981), in a comparative analysis of the 
terms ru and tag (bone and blood) among Tibetan-speaking populations, points 
out that the terms are multi-vocal. Among the Nyimba of north west Nepal, the 
terms ru and tag form the basis of the reproductive theory. The terms are used 
to indicate the transmission of the main formative substance from the parents 
(ru in the case of the father and tag in the case of the mother) to the offspring. 
Ru refers to the patrilineage or clan while tag refers to matrilateral links and 
complementary filiation. The former also refers to commensality, while through 
tag, stratum endogamy is implied because those of similar status usually 
intermarry. Levine states that in Ladakh, phaspun membership is derived from 
patrifiliation, that is, through ru, not descent. But whether ru refers to a‘clan or a 
stratum is uncertain. 

In my field area, apart from customary prohibitions which created a ‘field’ 
of consanguinity, kin groups were constituted according to both patri- and 
matrifiliation and a lineage as such could not be identified as a significant or 
effective kinship category, both in the Buddhist and Muslim sample. 
Households of kin groups coiuld however be identified in work groups, during 
Losar (the New Year festival). If one tries to understand the nature of kinship in 
the valley, not according to the system of prescriptive rules or models of kinship 
but according to the nature of practice and regularity, the effective kinship 
category will not be the lineage or the descent group but the kindred. 

Kinship terminology is identical among the two groups of Buddhists and 
Muslims in the two villages of the valley except for two terms. Kinship terms 
are applied to whoever the ego is in contact with depending on the nature of the 
relationship and the kind of distance/proximity that is felt to exist between the 
two speakers. Any old man will be referred to as abbale (father) or memele 
(father’s father or mother’s father) while someone one’s own age but to whom 
one wishes to.indicate respect will become ajangle (mother’s brother), anile 
(father’s sister or mother’s brother’s wife), achele (elder sister), and so on. The 
kinship terms used in the two villages are given in Table 1. 

It will be noticed that: (a) only in the -1 ‘and -2 generations are terms of 
address and terms of reference different; (b) in the -1, +2 and -2 generations, 
there are only two kinship terms distinguished by sex; (c) in the +1 generation, 
there are six terms distinguished by sex and age; (d) no distinction is made 
between male and female speaking ego or when referring to the husband’s or 
wifes family in the-1, -2 and +2 generations; (d) the zero generation is 
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Table 1: Kinship Terminology 


Terms of Kinship, Address and Reference* 


420 MEME MEME ABBE ABBE 
Father's Mother's . Mother’s Fathet’s 
father father mother mother 

+1 AGU NENE/ANI” ABBA AMMA AJANG MACHUNG 
(CHACHA) Fathers’ “Father Mother Mother’s (APPA) ` 
Father’s younger . Mother’s Mother's brother Mother's 
younger sister elder elder (elder younger 
brother Father’s sister’s, sister and sister 
Mother’s elder husband `. Father’s younger) Father's - 

, younger — sister Fathers — elder ; ; younger 
sister's Mother's elder brother’s brother’s 
husband brother’s brother wife ; wife | 

wife - 

0 ACHO `€ NONO EGO EGO NONO NOMO 
Elder Younger >- (Maleor (Male or Younger > Elder ` 
brother brother Female) Female): . sister sister 

-1 'NONO NONO NOMO NOMO 

Elderson Younger Younger Elder 
son ‘daughter daughter 
-2 TSAO TSAO TSOMO TSOMO 
Daughter's Brother’s Daughter’s Son’s 
son son daughter daughter : 
Sister’s son  Son’s son Sister’s Brother's 


daughter daughter 


p 


*. Terms in brackets indicate Muslim terms for the same word. The numbers refer to the generation. 


distinguished according to age. No distinction is made between cousins and 
siblings in terminology. Among Buddhists, the customary practice is that 
marriages with cross and parallel cousins are disapproved of though it is 
possible that they are common among the skutag (strata of nobles) who are 
largely endogamous. Among the peasant strata, such marriages are rare. 
Muslims do allow marriage among cousins but instances of such marriages 
were equally uncommon in my sample;? (f) no distinctions are made beyond the 
-2 and +2 generations. Although these terms have a form when applied to those 
in the ranges indicated in Table 1 as applied to those outside the range of these 
16 terms, they are ego-focused and not according to any strict rules. There is a 
bilateral reckoning of the kin which is not a fixed category given the custom 
and practice of marriage which is largely village exogamous and includes both 
virilocal and uxorilocal residence on marriage. It is not the lineage or the 
descent group that is effective kinship category but the kindred.® l 
_It may be useful to briefly review the properties and functions of the kindred 
in order to understand how it operates in this area. Freeman (1961) points out 
that the kindred of any propositus are the cognates known to this individual. The 
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personal kindred consists of a group of people who have a relative in common; 
they are not a group but are a category for it never happens that all the members 
of a personal kindred emerge in group action (Freeman 1961: 202). But 
theoretically, at any given time, the social universe can be separated into 
kindred groupings recognized in practice as distinct. The kindred groups 
extended beyong my fieldwork villages into other villages in the valley, and this 
was true of both Muslims and Buddhists. 

The practice which creates the boundaries of the kindred category is that of 
marriage. No strong matrilineal or patrilineal tendencies existed in my sample. 
A village may comprise households that can trace their connection up to three 
generations from the head of the household. Khangchens and khutus are related 
both by matrifiliation and patrifiliation—this is true both of the Muslims and the 
Buddhists in the sample. Buddhist custom prescribes avoidance of marriages 
with those kin with whom relations which can be traced back to seven 
generations on the father’s side and three on the mother’s side. The fact that 
residence after marriage can be uxorilocal or virilocal, and that property can be 
transmitted through sons and daughters tends to disperse affinal links. 

In Tegar, taking only the Buddhists, the figures were as follows (1990-91) 
the number of males in the village was 217 and the number of females 191. The 
number of households was 89 with the average household having 4.58 persons. 
The number of in-marriages, that is, those occurring within the village, was 20 
and the number of out-marriages, that is, those occurring with persons from 
other villages, was 67 (23% and 77% respectively). The number of virilocal 
marriages was 61 and uxorilocal marriages 25 (71% and 29% respectively). All 
the marriages contracted outside the village were in Nubra except for three 
(which were in Leh). These three marriages had been in the families belonging 
to the landlord strata (except for one), and all three were with women. 

In Hundar, among the Muslims, there were kin groups consisting of 
households two to three generations old descended from an ancestor who can be 
remembered, but again, not necessarily constituted by patrifiliation. There were 
118 women and 121 men and the average size of the household was 4.35 
persons, there being 55 households. The total number of in-marriages was 20 
and out-marriages 39 (34% and 66% respectively). The latter category included 
28 within Nubra and 12 outside, with eight with Leh (one with a man and seven 
with women), two with men from Kargil, one with a man from Dras (in Kargil 
district) and one with a Nepali man. Types of residence included 38 virilocal 
marriages and 21 uxorilocal ones (64% and 36% respectively). Marriages: also 
included two to Buddhists (women who both converted) with only one case of a 
Sunni male who had converted from Buddhism in 1947 because he had feared 
an attack by the Muslims of Baltistan. There were three marriages with 
Yarkandis (two males and one female) from Hargam (in Nubra), and four with 
Noorbakshia women in Nubra. Marriages with Buddhist women have dropped 
by 75% since the time of the land settlement in 1908. From Leh, the movement 
into the village is that of women, while from Kargil and Dras, it is of men. 
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The network of effective consanguinity and affinity within which each 
household moves is nowhere more than three or four generations deep. Traces 
of kindred links created by forebears are forgotten (except among the nobility) 
in the absence of genealogies unless they have any practical function and each 
generation makes choices according to demographic and socio-economic 
fortunes. The kindred category in effect tends to be shallow in depth since the 
tendency of affinity is dispersal rather than the separation of the population into 
marriage classes and descent groups. 

The kindred may or may not be exogamous. Accordihg to Freeman (1961), 
where marriages among cousins continue generation after generation, there is 
a consolidation of stock. A closer cognatic network results, thus, in those 
societies in which there are marriages of close cognates. In the villages in which 
I did my fieldwork, the practice of marriage showed the cognatic network to be 
not so cohesive. The range of the kindred here was decided by such factors as 
memory, domicile, social utility, and so on. Thus, the rights and obligations of 
the kindred are not so sharply drawn on the ground; kindred relations may be 
contrasted with those with strangers, but in the absence of precise boundaries or 
the existence of genealogies, it is social intercourse which revives a relationship 
from dormancy or which may terminate it. 

In some societies, there is a moral obligation for cognates to support each 
other and temporary action-groups to be formed from the kindred category. 
Friends and affines may also be included and, therefore, for an understanding 
of the role of the bilateral kindred, a distinction must be made between the 
kindred as a cognatic category and kindred-based action groups formed from 
time to time for specific reasons (Freeman 1961: 202-3). In Nubra, various 
kindred groups could be identified from the larger category: (1) The household 
and the kin group including khutus and khangchens; (2) The kindred-based 
groups, involved in such tasks such as work in the field; (3) The 
‘pseudo-cognation’ of the phaspun which is significant in ritual and the real 
cognation of the iftarspun. It has been pointed out that for societies in which the 
kindred is a significant group, the only important corporate group is the 
family—the continuity of the family and the estate being maintained by 
‘utrolateral filiation’ (Freeman 1961), that is, at each generational level, at least 
one of the children of the family, male or female, maintains residential 
membership. 

Networks of kindred and kindred-based groups can assume significance in 
various activities, such as travelling, trading and warfare, or in local-level 
political organizations, such as sports clubs, producers cooperatives, parish 
councils, and so on (Barnes 1990; Freeman 1961). Under border conditions, as 
in Nubra, the kindred may have a further function apart from the ones described 
above. Because of the growth of the cash economy, the changed occupational 
structure, the forces of nation-state formation, and the like, the boundaries of the 
kindred may be altered to exclude certain persons from the kindred category. 
The idea of the kindred can also accommodate the notion, according to Freeman 
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(1961), of ‘cognatio naturalis’, where men are seen as having descended from a 
common stock in the past and therefore a blood tie exists between them by 
which they become kindred, or a ‘race’. 

This kind of pseudo-kindredship may be politically relevant as the basis for 
identity-formation of ethnic groups, nations or linguistic families. In Ladakh, it 
is this idea of a Buddhist people, a race or, in local terms, a quom, that has led 
to the exclusion and non-recognition of certain persons—the Sunni Muslims— 
from the category of the kindred. There has been, therefore, in the recent past, a 
movement away from the essentially bilateral nature of the kindred towards 
what may be termed ‘political patriliny’. (This process will be described in the 
next two sections.) 


Political and Civil Society 

Given this practice of customary association between: different religious 
groups, what is the relationship of political society to civil society in Ladakh? 
This relationship can be described in terms of two interrelated processes: (a) the 
external delimitation of Ladakh’s boundaries after the rise of imperial powers in 
the 19th century and the formation of the independent states of China, India and 
Pakistan; and, (b) processes ‘internal’ to border communities which came to be 
integrated within the Indian nation-state. 

Grist (1990a) points out that although Ladakhi society has been divided into 
a number of rigs or statuses, the vast majority belong to commoner households. 
Among the commoner households, interesting contrasts can be observed in their 
connection with land tax, labour requirements and household organization. 

In the period before 1947, there were four types of households: (a) 
government tax payers, (b) those attached to monastic estates or nobles, (c) new 
households formed by leasing land or clearing new land, or (d) households 
formed by farming a piece of the family’s estates. The consequences of each of 
these tax and labour requirements for family structure were different. 

Village households which were government tax payers, mainly khangchens, 
made annual payments in terms of grain and money. They also had to provide 
provisions such as butter and wood to the king and other officials and visitors in 
Leh. The grain tax was usually stored in the state granaries to be sold to traders 
and travellers as supplies. Each khangchen also had to supply men and animals 
to fulfil the begar (carriage) requirements. The begar was meant to carry 
official and private traders to the next staging post, and constituted a heavy 
drain on labour because, most often than not, it was required during the summer 
months when labour was needed for agriculture as well. The khangchen also 
sometimes provided labour for irrigation works and roads, and the like, and 
gave an annual donation called the soniyam to the gompas. According to Grist, 
this was probably the reason that khangchens of this sort tried to conserve land 
and labour by marrying polyandrously. 

Villages or households which were attached to gompas had to provide 
labour and provisions in return for land owned by it. About half the yield of 
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their crops went as rent and, in addition, they sometimes took care of gompa 
cattle and flocks, collected incense and wood for them, and also had to act as 
servants when the gompa went on trade missions. People could also become 

“tenants by moving to a village and leasing land from the gompas. The terms of 
tenancy here were lower than those in the other tenancy relationship. Most of 
these households were khangchuns (or khutus as they are called in Nubra). 

Households attached to royal or noble estates acted in much the same 
manner as those in a tenancy relationship to the gompa: they acted as servants, 
goatherds and retainers (when the nobles went on trading missions), watered the 
latter’s land, and so on, and in return got some loans and leases on bits of land. 
If the households in this category were not khangchens, (which tended to marry 
polyandrously, or sometimes polygynously) then they were substituted by other 
households which were khagchuns of younger brothers, new households of 
recent immigrants, or those which had separated’ from their original households 
and were now considered to be new households. Most of these were 
monogamous couples. 

There was yet another type of household formed either by single women, 
women with illegitimate children, a nun, or a man and his offspring, which was 
given a small piece of land. Such households also worked as servants for 
wealthier households. 

The monogamous families resembled skutag (noble) families as they also 
tended to marry thus. The low strata mons and bedas (minstrels, carpenters, 
etc.) as well as high strata skutags were monogamous for different reasons: the 
former because there was a shortage of marriage partners in any given drea, and 
the latter (who also married other skutags and wealthy families who were 
Christians, Muslims, etc.) because they had land and responsibilities in various 
places and marriages were often political alliances (Grist 1990a). 

What was the situation in Tegar and Hundar? In Tegar, around 1908 (the 
time that the Land Settlement was made), there were 17 khangchens, eight 
khutus and six tenants. In 1990-91, the number had increased to 23 khangchens, 
70 khutus and 11 tenant families, many of them also owning their own piece of 
land. Most of the khangchens had been government tax payers in the past,’ but 
since I could not get details of many polyandrous marriages among them (only 
two by all accounts) at-the turn of the century, one may presume that the tax and 
labour burden was lower in Nubra than in the Leh valley. The begar 
obligations, however, did exist between the Khardung and Karakoram passes. In 
Tegar at least, most ‘of the families leasing land from the fairly recent 
Samstanling gompa (founded in 1842) seem ‘to be the poorer households and 
those of the lower strata, constituting about six or seven families by all 
accounts. Diskit monastery also owns land in Tegar, but most of its tenants 
belong to the third hamlet. In Hundar, most of the households attached to the 
Diskit gompa are Buddhists although there were five poor Noorbakshia 
households which also worked on gompa land, just as they leased land or 
worked as servants of the Zimskang. 
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The two Sunni Muslim khangchens, out of the total eight khangchens in 
1908, were originally traders or officials of the government, and I was told that 
many of them were exempt from paying taxes. Today, there are a total of 13 
khangchens and 42 khutus. The number of tenant families has increased to 19. 
Nobles such as the Zimskang or the Kharpon (earlier the master of the castle) 
used to own a great deal of land and enter into arrangements with commoner 
households in quite the same fashion described by Grist, although land reforms 
have diminished their requirements for tenants and servants. Most of the 
changes that have occurred in this century seem to have had the same effect on 
Muslim and Buddhist households, that is, they include the subdivision of land 
among family members, the tendency to marry monogamously, and the 
diversification into cash occupations with the abolition of tax burdens, begar 
requirements and land reforms. 

The social structure in the two villages of Tegar and Hundar in Nubra valley 
is largely a result of two inter-related principles of social organization—levels of 
integration and various kinds of practices and exchanges. Three levels of 
integration were identified depending on the territory-the space of the 
household, the village and the region. Each unit within these levels: is 
constituted by a particular practice relating to food, work, ritual, power, kinship, 
and the like, some of which are symmetrical and others asymmetrical. I use the 
terms symmetrical and asymmetrical exchange to connote two aspects of social 
relations in the valley. In Sahlins (1972), generalized reciprocity refers to 
transactions that are putatively altruistic, transactions on the line of assistance 
given and, if possible, returned. The ideal type is Malinowski’s ‘pure gift’, but 
other ethnographic formulations are ‘sharing’, ‘hospitality’, ‘generosity’, and.so 
on. Less sociable but tending towards the same pole are ‘kinship dues’, 
‘noblesse oblige’, and the like. Balanced reciprocity refers to the direct 
exchange of the same types of goods of the same amounts visible in marital 
contracts, work and peace agreements, where returns occur during a finite and 
narrow time period. Negative reciprocity is a form of appropriation and 
transaction which is conducted towards a net utilitarian advantage (Sahlins 
1972:194-5). I use the term symmetrical exchange to connote balanced 
reciprocity, a stress on horizontal links and non-cash exchange; asymmetrical 
exchange is used to connote negative reciprocity, a stress on vertical links and 
cash exchange. The households in the two villages are implicated in balanced 
reciprocity and negative reciprocity, generalized reciprocity being nearly 
indistinguishable from the first type in the valley. 

The levels of integration relate households to each other at increasing levels 
of abstractness and territoriality. At the primary level, a household stands in its 
individuated aspect as a unit of consumption and production. In its reproductive 
aspects, boundaries are drawn for it through kindred relations which decide the 
choice of a marriage partner. The exchange here is largely symmetrical, though 
in the recent past some of the members of the household have also entered the 
sphere of cash exchange and vertical relations with the state. In the secondary 
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level of integration, exchange is related to other households in groupings which 
are based on ties of work and ritual or political office. In the past, there were 
also vertical ties such as those of rents to village landlords and the monastery, 
labour duties for landlords, political allegiance to certain nobles, and so on. 
Some of these were also extra-local and thus belonged to the tertiary level of 
integration which divided households in terms of their allegiance to certain 
ritual centres (mosques or monasteries) as well as to prominent nobles. The 
tertiary level of relations is in the form of the kindred which creates ties which 
cross-cut a household’s and a village’s unity. In the strata of nobles again, the 
three levels of integration reappear linking the nobles to those in Leh and to the 
erstwhile royalty by similar ties. The nobles and the king in the past, however, 
were also linked by relations of trade, politics or affinity to other regions such 
as Baltistan, Tibet, Kashmir or Central Asia. Similarly, the ritual power of the 
monks and the imams was also related to other centres, each centre being a 
nodal point of dispersion and combination of ties. The entire set of transactions 
in the pre-1947 situation was largely in kind and partly in terms of symmetrical 
exchange. 

With the inclusion of Ladakh in the Indian state and the closure of borders, 
the upper levels of the cross-cutting networks, that is, the king and the nobles 
have been replaced by the Indian state and the army. Land reforms have also 
reduced the power of the big landlords and nobles and have done away with the 
system of rents, corvee tax, and the like. Thus, for a household, some of the 
lateral and vertical links in kind remain at the village level, but at the tertiary 
and secondary level, the entire set of ties of rents, loans, political allegiances 
and military duty and trade have been transformed. Within the secondary level, 
one may assume that with the removal of certain systems of power or taxation, 
the relations become fairly symmetrical. In the tertiary level, two kinds of 
relations exist: (a) kindred networks and ritual ties with the masjid or the 
monastery, both of which are part of non-cash exchange; and, (b) labour and 
political relations which are established with the state/army. There are, thus, 
two forces acting at the tertiary level, one centralizing and the other 
decentralizing, one derived from the state apparatus and the other from 
customary forms of life. The contrast being implied is that tertiary levels can 
indicate verticality and abstractness without necessarily implying centripetality, 
since even at the ‘apex’ of power in a community, the existence of cross-cutting 
can create centrifugality in the system. It is within the tertiary level with its 
centralizing tendencies that local forces such as the LBA and the LMA 
function. This sphere is one of cash exchange—involving labour for the state and 
the army as well as forms of employment made available by the forces of the 
state, in the bureaucracy, tourism, commerce, and so on. These groups seek to 
use those relations which exist in the non-cash sphere for various ends—political 
power in terms of union territory status, expanded employment in state 
institutions, among others—which lie in the sphere of cash exchange. These 
relationships are shown in Table 2. 
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Table 2: Symmetrical and Asymmetrical Exchange 





Domain Symmetrical Exchange ` Asymmetrical Exchange 





Domestic domain/primary Households of men and women Nepali labourers sell services 
level of integration exchange food, work, etc to household for cash 
Chospun exchange with house- Households sell labour, produce, 
hold, food, rituals, etc., to army for cash 
help, etc 
Lama/imam exchange 
ritual services with house- 
hold 
Larje, beda, gara, 
onpo, etc., exchange 
services with household 


Local domain/secondary Extended group of cooperation Occupational differentiation 
level of integration for threshing, etc. which includes cash and 
Complex group of co- non-cash exchange 
operation for clearing 
channels 
Dhaspun exchange 
services at life-crisis rituals 
Iftarspun exchange 
services at life-crisis 


rituals 
Practice of power in 
village through goba, etc 
Extra-local domain/ Kindred category Politically patrilineal groups 
territary level of 
integration 
Political Patriliny 


Anderson (1983) points out that movements for self-rule draw their cadres 
from those social groups which, during the period of colonization and newly 
formed nation-states, have undertaken the national-bureaucratic pilgrimage, ‘the 
established skein of journeys through which each state was experienced by its 
functionaries’ (Anderson 1983: 105). The needs of the states’ corporate capital 
create a swarm of ‘inner pilgrims’—the district officer, the medical worker, the 
engineer, the school teacher, the policeman, among others. These are an 
intelligentsia, according to Anderson, whose vanguard role derives from their 
literacy and bilingualism. In Ladakh, before 1947, this liminal group of pilgrims 
comprised officials working for the British government, many of them Arghuns, 
landed Muslim, Buddhist families and large traders, having interests in both 
trade and in the government. After 1947, this group has increased in its 
membership and those in the countryside have also been drawn into the 
network. It is these persons who form the membership of the LBA and the 
LMA, especially their leadership. 

Based on a number of interviews with the members of the LBA in Tegar 
village and also with the leadership during 1990-91, it is my understanding that 
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the LBA, in its then militant phase, saw Ladakh as distinct from Kashmir. 
Speeches made by the leadership at various rallies during the period of my 
fieldwork espoused the view that except for the Dogra’s suzerainty, Ladakh was 
fundamentally heterogeneous in contrast to Kashmir—culturally, racially and 
linguistically. One pamphlet described Ladakh as a land-locked region with 
Kashmir as the gateway to the outside world and stated that the former was a 
vulnerable and susceptible domain for the Islamic zealots from the valley to 
indulge in proselytization aided by Arghuns (defined by them as Muslims of 
Kashmiri origin). i 

The discrimination of ‘Buddhist’ Ladakh by ‘Muslim’ Kashmir is listed by 
the LBA as follows: a) the neglect of the Bodhi language, Buddhist art and 
culture; b) conversion; c) discrimination in the allotment of state land, services 
and recruitment against Buddhists; and d) discrimination against Ladakh in 
state programs. 

There is obviously a relationship between the ideological content of the 
LBA and the present conjuncture. Changes in the topos of Ladakh have 
produced changes in the relationship between different groups. It is not enough 
to merely see it as a competition for scarce resources—land, women, offices, and 
so on. Goldberg (1977), describing the pogrom against the Jews in Tripolitania 
in 1945, states that the relations between Muslims and Jews combine both 
conjunction and disjunction. At the level of myth, Jews and Muslims are 
similar, being descendants of Abraham, but are separate since they recognize 
different rightful heirs. Given this symbolic ambiguity, the riots which occurred 
in the period of the festival of Jd and the end of Italian rule reversed the status 
of the Jews from that of symmetry to asymmetry and emphasized the 
disjunctive aspects of myth and custom. Similarly, formal symmetries and 
asymmetries can be seen between different groups in Ladakh: Ladakhi 
Buddhists and Tibetans are conjoint because of a general Buddhist unity 
symbolized in the figure of the Dalai Lama, although they can be distinguished 
by the fact that the Ladakhi Buddhists are related to other groups such as 
Kashmiris, Central Asians or Baltis (from Baltistan). This relationship between 
Tibetans and Buddhists in Ladakh has also been transformed—by the exile of the 
former, their refugee status and their prosperity in Ladakh—into a relationship 
of potential violence. Similarly, the relationship between Arghuns and 
Buddhists, historically one of proximity, has become a contentious one 
especially after 1947 with direct state rule and a perceived neglect by Kashmir 
(perceived as sympathetic to fellow Sunni Muslims). 

The Sunni Arghuns of Ladakh, products of intermarriages between 
Kashmiris (and also Yarkandis) and Ladakhis, have come to be viewed as a 
symbol of domination and difference. This process, which began to gather 
momentum after 1947, has been reinforced after the 1989 agitation by the 
giving of Scheduled Tribe status to Ladakhi Buddhists and to the Shias while 
excluding the Sunni. Arghuns. This parallels the earlier decision to divide 
Ladakh into two districts, Kargil and Leh (with a majority Muslim population in 
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the former), from a district in which the two were balanced. It has led to a 
conceptualization of Kargil and Kashmir as the ‘other’ and the conception of 
the new Leh district as a primordial Buddhist region by the LBA (Srinivas 1991 
and 1993). 

The relationship of the LBA and the LMA to political parties in Ladakh has 
a complex history. Ladakh became part of the Indian union when Kashmir 
acceded to India after independence. The Ladakhis had hoped that the 
subjection of the region to Kashmiri rule under the Treaty of Amritsar would 
cease with the transfer of power, and the constitutional links of the region with 
Kashmir would be broken so that Ladakh could be part of India directly. This 
was not to be. Till the end of the 1960s, the National Conference was the only 
political party in the state although Kushok Bakula represented Ladakh in the 
state’s council of ministers. The leaders in Ladakh felt that the region had been 
short-changed in developmental policies and funds. In the 1967 general 
elections, the Leh Assembly ticket was given to Bakula’s nominee, Sonam 
Wangyal, while the Kargil ticket was given to Agha Mohammed Khan. Their 
respective opponents were Kushok Thikse in Leh and Kacho Mohammed Ali 
Khan in Kargil, both supported by Srinagar. The antagonism between Ladakh 
and Srinagar was apparent. After this, the Congress made an appearance in 
Ladakh. Subsequent elections continued to express this split: each time a 
.Buddhist nominee from the Congress was elected from Leh tehsil and a Muslim 
candidate from the National Conference from Kargil tehsil. 

In 1979, as stated earlier, to complicate matters stil] further, Ladakh was 
divided into two districts, Leh and Kargil, with a majority Muslim population in 
the latter. This added distinct communal overtones to other kinds of 
divisions~between Srinagar and Delhi and bétween Muslims and Buddhists. 
The Ladakh Buddhist’s struggle really began in 1969 over a local incident but 
included demands for the declaration of Ladakh as a Scheduled Tribe area, 
recognition of Ladakhi language in schools, and so on. There were other 
agitations later in 1980-81, 1989, and so on. This produced the 
counter-formation of the LMA. The two organizations (LBA and LMA) also 
tend to be divided in their support between the two political parties. 

A parallel case is cited by Cohen (1965) in his work on Arab villages within 
the Israel border. The author observes three time periods: the Joint Estate Period 
under the Ottomans at the beginning of the 19th century, the Mandatory Period 
when Palestine became the centre of interest for the European powers around 
1948, and the ethnographic present (1959) following the Palestinian war of 
1948-49. (Similarly, in Ladakh, three time periods may be delineated: the period 
of the ‘great game’ in the 19th century, the creation of nation-states in the 
mid-20th century, and the ethnographic present (1990-91) in which the 
processes of nation-state formation, modernization and the closure of borders 
have affected frontier life.) The paradox that Cohen analyzes is that while the 
Arab villages ceased to be self-contained entities and were drawn into the 
processes of industrialization and integration into the Israeli state, an old form 
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of political organization, the ‘hamula’ which had been disintegrating in the 
period before 1949, re-emerged. The resurrection of the ‘hamula’ was due to 
certain conditions which Cohen terms the ‘border situation’: 


These are villages which (a) lie literally on the most strategically sensitive 
part of the border, (b) are cut off by that border from close associate villages 
only a few miles away within Jordan, (c) are in intense interaction with the 
Jews in Israel with whom they have great economic interests, and (d) are 
seriously caught up in the strife between the Israel and Arab world (1965: 
17-18). 


Cohen’s study of the villages demonstrates how the border situation and social 
continuities from the past in the form of ‘hamula’ organization, that is, through 
patri-local in-‘hamula’ marriages, the redistribution of power and prestige 
through the ballot system, and the industrial economy of Israel led to the revival 
of ‘political patriliny’. On the Ladakhi frontier, the analogous situation of 
cleavage is not between the various Muslim patrilineal groups of a village, 
where they exist, but between Buddhists and Muslims in a village area. The 
‘border situation’ in Ladakh described earlier has led to a polarization between 
Buddhists and Muslims. This has created groups that we term politically 
patrilineal such as the LBA and LMA. 

The distinction between political and domestic patriliny is as follows: the 
latter refers to the action of a number of households vis-a-vis other households 
linked by genealogical ties brought about by marriage, residence, networks of 
economic and ritual obligations, and the like. Without political patriliny, the 
region consists of a number of domestic groups linked together by overlapping 
and cross-cutting ties, mainly through the exchange of women. The group 
becomes a political unit only if it functions as a political unit vis-a-vis others 
(Cohen 1965: 118). In Nubra as such, patrilineality is rare; it has developed in 
specific historical conditions under political units such as the LBA and the 
LMA. whose membership is distinct, and based on the notion of separate 
‘blood’, the Arghuns being a focal point of contention as they symbolize the 
marriage of Ladakhi Buddhist women to Muslim ‘others’, thereby weakening 
the ‘racial’ cohesiveness of each group. The leadership of each of these groups 
is male and the links created by women cutting across these groups through 
marriage is a major divisive issue; both the groups have tried to reduce 
inter-marriages between them. The LBA has also succeeded in enforcing a 
boycott of the Arghuns, which prevented the sale of goods, the exchange of 
labour, and social and ritual community participation in the period.1989-91. 

The LBA in Leh is a formal organization with its headquarters in Leh. It 
advocates that Ladakh be given union territory status. It has branches in nearly 
every village in Nubra, composed of all the adult males in the village and some 
women, the participation of the female population being tacitly assumed. The 
organization in Tegar is called the Tsokspa (society), and it grew out of a 
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cultural group which had existed in the village since the early 1980s for putting 
up plays, or restoring relics. It is very influential in the day-to-day functioning 
of the village community—carrying out welfare work, performing religious 
services and cultural projects—and finally in village politics. Since the agitation 
began in Ladakh and gathered momentum from 1989, the Tsokspa has been 
intervening in disputes over land, marital conflicts, inter-village disputes, 
assisting the goba. (the village headman) in his daily tasks, and finally, 
negotiating with the army and the local authorities. In‘neither Tegar nor Hundar 
was there a LMA subsidiary and my general impression is that the LMA is not 
as well organized as the LBA in the rural areas of Nubra. In the post-1989 
situation, it appears that the de facto authority in villages with a large Buddhist 
population is the LBA. 

There are thus two kinds of role systems in Ladakh today. The first is 
customary and based on principles of balanced, reciprocal, largely non-cash 
exchange. The other has been created by the process of nation-state formation in 
the region and is linked to cash exchange leading to a lack of reciprocity and 
interaction between the religious groups of Muslims and Buddhists. This 
division points to the hiatus created in customary practices by political society 
and the state in Ladakh, and the fracturing of cross-cutting ties which were an 
intrinsic form of social cohesion in the region. Political and civil society in 
Ladakh can be shown to be based largely on incompatible principles: the former 
on the principle that social groups have monolithic identities; the latter on the 
principle that there can exist plural allegiances for individuals and groups. 
Furnivall spoke of the existence of a ‘plural society’ in colonial domains where 
groups mixed but did not combine, and where administration and law were the 
only covenants governing the relationship between different cultural groups. In 
Ladakh, a plural society has come into being under the nation-state. 


NOTES 


1. This paper is based on work done for my Ph. D thesis, ‘Culture and Community on the 
Frontier: A Study of Ladakh’, submitted to the Department of Sociology, Delhi School of 
Economics. I am grateful for the comments offered by the Department Research Colloquium in 
Delhi and by members of the Institute for Social and Economic Change, Bangalore, where this 
article was presented in the early part of 1994. f 

2. Rather than overburden this article with the transcription of Ladakhi terms into the Tibetan 
script and its equivalent English rendering, as is common among Tibetologists and those 
studying Buddhist societies, I have chosen to write them phonetically. While there does exist a 
grammar, and to my knowledge, one dictionary for the Leh variety of spoken Ladakhi, no such 
item exists for the Nubra dialect which has many words and sounds which are different from 
the Leh variety of the language. Transcribing it according to Tibetan rules of Tibetan grammar 
runs into the additional difficulty that words used by Muslim Ladakhis would then be classified 
as ‘foreign’ accretions. Rather, as the paper tries to show, the customary patterns of 
communication (whether of language or marriage) between various social groups tended to 
disperse links over a wide area and created a semantic field premised on variety and difference. 

3. Grist (1990) points out from studies done in the 1970s in Leh tehsil that the average family size 
was 4.1-6 persons, and in Kargil tehsil (Suru-Karste) about 4.8 persons. The figures obtained 
for Nubra seem to be representative of the wider region. 
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4. This paralleling of the structure between two coexisting groups seems to be common to other 
areas as well. Ahmad (1976) points out that, in general, Muslim family norms correspond 
closely to their non-Muslim counterparts in India; while the majority live in nuclear families, 
there is an incidence of the joint family which corresponds fairly closely to the average for 
India. There is an elaborate web of extra-familial groupings though its function and importance 
among Muslims and Hindus underscores religious differences. There is no evidence to show 
that among the former, divorce, polygamy or preferential cousin marriage is as widespread as 
is believed. 

5. The kinship terminology displays a bilateral family structure. This kind of bilaterality with its 
attendant features, such as the non-existence of extended families as the principal norm, the 

_ equality of inheritance, prominent female roles in, social and economic life, the 
non-transmission of surnames for women, among others, has also been seen in some other 
societies such as Burma. The bilateral kinship system can be seen as a category between the 
joint family of India and the extended family of China (Brant and Khaing 1951: 437-54). 

6. Murdock (1968) distinguishes between three types of cognatic social organizations, one of 
which is similar to that existing in Nubra. Bilateral cognatic descent groups are described as 
those a) which do not have unilineal descent groups, b) in which the! small domestic family is 
the main corporate unit, c) extended families do not occur, d) residence is neolocal or 
ambilocal, e) the kindred is an important social category though the range of the category may 
vary, and f) the domestic group is exogamous while the kindred may not bei-Somé of the other 
characteristics described for this type do not occur in Nubra. First cousih marriages are 
forbidden among Buddhists, and though allowed among Muslims, do not usually occur among 
commoner households. Second cousin marriages are also rare. Parallel and cross cousins are 
not distinguished in terminology. 
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GASTROSEMANTICS OF THE 
_ UDUPI KRISHNA MATHA! 


M. A. Vasudeva Rao 


astrosemantics? in India has demonstrated how eating and feeding involve 

in complex ways one’s social rank, sectarian affiliations and even certain 
philosophical presumptions (Appadurai 1981; Dumont 1970; Khare 1976 ; 
Khare and Rao 1986; Marriott 1968, 1974). -The studies on this subject have 
dealt with various levels and institutions such as the village or the domestic and 
the religious sphere. 

- The focus on sacred food or prasada in the religious sphere has taken on 
many: connotations, from that of a gift or communion to one symbolizing the 
grace of the divine. Research from the seventies onwards has primarily 
discussed the hierarchy-asserting (Appadurai 1981; Breckenridge 1976; 
Toomey 1986) or hierarchy-neutralizing effect (Cantlie 1980; Khare 1976; 
Toomey 1986) of sacred feasting in temples or sectarian traditions. Most of 
these studies, however, portray prasada as an undifferentiated concept, having a 
common meaning and function for all the actors in a given space. 

The present discussion revolves around the sacred events at the Udupi 
Krishna matha (monastery) which is managed by the Madhva Brahmins. Sacred 
food or prasada in the matha takes on a more focused meaning when compared 
to its distribution in the temples. It allows for ritualized manipulation of 
prasada. The complexities of philosophical reasoning can be played out and 
articulated by the.followers of the Madhva sect through prasada. 

The Udupi matha is divided into eight sub-mathas3 The main matha 
where the idol of Krishna‘ is placed stands in the centre of the eight sub-mathas 
and it is here that mass feeding takes place throughout the year. The Krishna 
idol in the main matha attracts devotees from all castes throughout India. This 
differentiates the main Krishna matha from the sub-mathas. Although the 
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sub-mathas have their own gods, they are visited only by the Madhva Brahmins 
who are affiliated to the specific sub-mathas as sanyasis (renouncers), students, 
administrators or guests. The presence of the Krishna idol thus brings about 
changes in the matha and renders it a quasi-temple. However, the main door 
does not in any way resemble the architecture of the south Indian temples with 
the traditional gopuram (a tall structure constructed over the main gate). The 
board on the main door also specifies that this is the ‘Sri Krishna Matha’ and 
not a temple as given in the Karnataka State Gazetteer (Kamath 1983: 1366). 

The sect was established by the  saint-philosopher Madhvacharya 
(1238-1308) who hailed from Udupi. Initially Madhvacharya had disciples 
whom he converted from Adviata and Vishistadvaita, but today the Udupi 
matha has membership exclusively drawn from the sub-caste of Madhva 
Brahmins. As Toomey points out (1986: 60), ‘In the strict sense, 
institutionalization of a sect is a corruption of the founder-ascetic’s ideals.’ This 
seems to be true of the Udupi Madhva sect as well. Nevertheless, there aré 
Madhva mathas outside Udupi with non-Madhva Brahmins as members. The 
Gaud Saraswat Madhva mathas give membership to Gaud Saraswat Brahmins 
and the International Society for Krishna Consciousness (SESON) has 
universal membership. 

The Udupi matha as a sectarian institution comes well within Dumont’s 
definition of a sect: ‘A religious grouping constituted primarily by renouncers, 
initiates of the same disciplines of salvation and secondarily by their lay 
sympathizers any of whom may have one of the renouncers as a spiritual master 
or guru’ (1970: 233). Dumont further stresses that the renouncers ‘revitalize’ 
the caste system and thus support the ideology of hierarchy. The Udupi matha 
supports this theory; however, there are important conclusions one may draw 
from the understanding of sects which will be elaborated towards the end of this 
paper. The Udupi matha is managed by the sanyasis who belong to the Madhva 
sect. They are distributed across the eight sub-mathas. Every two years the 
pontiff of one of the eight sub-mathas takes over the management of the 
Krishna matha on a rotation basis. This two-year tenure is called paryaya. The 
worship of Krishna at the Udupi matha can be performed only by the sanyasi 
who is in paryaya. 

The tradition of public feeding (prasada) which is a full course meal, is the 
responsibility of the paryaya pontiff. Apart from the meal which forms the main 
prasada, a preparation of wheat and sugar distributed in packets from a counter 
is also called prasada. The distribution of this prasada does not differentiate 
between castes and is considered secondary. Just like the Nad-Brahman 
(musical Brahman) of Pandrapura and the Kanchan-Brahman (golden 
Brahman) of Tirupati, the Krishna idol in Udupi is nominated Anna Brahman 
(food Brahman). 

As the pontiff heading the Krishna matha reaches the end of his tenure, 
preparations for the mass feeding for the next paryaya begin. Plantain groves 
are formally set up to provide the leaves to eat on and the collection of rice 
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starts from the harvest time. For about six months before the commencement of 
the paryaya the sub-matha which will take over starts collecting firewood 
which is built up into a huge but artistic wooden chariot. All this is collected 
through donations made by the devotees and from the funds available with the 
matha., Food/prasada within the Krishna matha is served in four spaces, 
namely, the mrsthanna bhojan, chowki prasada, ground floor bhojanshala 
(public eating space) and the first floor bhojanshala. 

Every day except on ekadasi,® (the eleventh day of the lunar fortnight, 
which is the prescribed day for~fasting) cooked food is offered to Krishna 
(naivedeya) during the mahapuja (grand worship). On ekadasi an offering of 
rice gruel is made to Krishna but it is not consumed as prasada by the sanyasis 
and Madhva Brahmins who observe a fast. The mahapuja is performed by the 
paryaya sanyasi in the afternoon, after a ritual bath in the tank. The beating of a 
drum outside the matha conveys the message of the puja to the entire town. 
The deity is washed and dressed after which naivedeya is offered. The offering 
consists of rice, pulses, sweet pudding, sweet bread, porridge, milk, curds, 
fruits, coconut, betal leaf and nuts. On special days such as the Krishna jayanti 
(birthday of Krishna), after fasting for the whole day, the puja is performed at 
midnight and the offering involves many more dishes on a grand scale. 

The food as prasada is served during the mahapuja called the mrsthanna 
bhojan and after the mahapuja in the chowki, where the sanyasis eat with the 
Brahmin devotees. The food served in both the spaces has many sweets along 
with rice, pulses, vegetables and yoghurt. A bit of sugar is even added to 
servings of saaru (pulses in spicy tamarind gravy) or sambhar which are eaten 
with rice. This incorporation of vast quantities of sweets into the Brahmin diet 
has caused problems for the devotees suffering from diabetes. As Toomey also 
points out (1986: 77) ‘Krishna’s sacred cuisine in Govardhan may have 
enhanced the occurrence of diabetes among the Brahmins.’ A Brahmin scholar 
accounted for the emphasis on sweet food with a quote from the Ayurveda: 
‘shat rasaan madhura prayaan, naati druth vilambitam’, which translates as 
follows: ‘Among the six rasas (flavours) in food, sweetness should dominate 
and further, eat neither too quickly nor too slowly.’ This, he elucidated, calms 
the mind and helps contro! anger. 

Besides the two spaces mentioned above, food, though offered to a different 
deity (the deity, Hanuman) is also served as prasada on the ground and first 
floor bhojanshalas. The prasada here has no sweets and the dishes are limited 
to rice with saaru, sambhar and buttermilk. The method of cooking food is also 
quite different from the food offered to Krishna and served to the sanyasis and 
devotees in the chowki and the mrsthanna. In the latter spaces food is to be 
cooked in madi or purity by male Madhva Brahmins. The cooks rise in the 
morning and after a bath, wearing a wet dhoti, perform their sandhyavandanam 
(daily worship). They then start cooking the food on a firewood chulah (stove). 
They are in a high state of purity and should not touch or be touched by 
anybody until they have finished cooking and serving the food. 
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In the bhojanashala, the food, although cooked by male Madhva Brahmins 
in madi, uses modern steam cooking. The food, once offered to Krishna, need 
not be served by Madhva Brahmins only, whereas in the other two spaces 
prasada has to be served only by Madhva Brahmins. Non-Madhva Brahmins 
who are smarthas or Sri Vaishnavas (yengars) also participate in distributing 
prasada in the bhojanashala. 

The entry to the ground floor is generally restricted to three categories of 
devotees: i) students who have been issued passes by the matha authorities; ii) 
Brahmin devotees who reach too late for the chowki prasada or have not got 
any special puja performed and therefore are not allowed inside the chowki; and 
iji) poor local Brahmins without any other source of livelihood who do odd 
jobs at the matha. It is only in the ground floor bhojanshala that prasada is 
served at night as well. Sanyasis have only one meal a day and in the night 
restrict themselves tq fruits and light refreshments called phalahara. The first 
floor permits all non-Brahmins. Brahmins can also go, but they rarely do so. 

Though prasada for the Madhvas as elsewhere is related to proper health, 
long life, pure mind and gunas (disposition), the analysis here attempts to see 
how food/prasada has different connotations for gods and for different 
categories of human beings as for example, the sanyasis, the Madhva Brahmins, 
the non-Madhva Brahmins and those belonging to other varnas. The focus is 
also on the various types of interactions between saints, God and society. 


FOOD FOR THE GODS 


Food when offered to God is naivedeya and when retrieved is prasada. Let 
us begin by seeing how a sanyasi in the Madhva Brahmin sect understands 
prasada. It is a pertinent enquiry as the sanyasis or swamijis, here as in most 
other sects, seek to set an example. The followers too look up to them. The 
swamijis believe that their superior understanding can lead others to bliss and 
happiness. l 

The sanyasis of Udupi spend most of their time either studying or teaching 
the Vedas, the Brahma Sutras and the various commentaries. All the sanyasis of 
the Udupi matha have disciples studying with them besides those in various 
gurukulas (traditional schools for learning) run in the name of the matha. This 
pre-occupation with the study of shastra makes it important for us to know how 
the sanyasis and their students understand prasada as enunciated in the Dvaita 
philosophy of Madhvacharya. 

‘Prasada’ in the texts (Brahma Sutra Bhashya, Nyaya-Sudha and Tattva 
Prakashika) signifies the grace of Brahman. Madhva’s Bhashya on the Brahma 
Sutras (a commentary) states ‘Yato Narayana prasadantre na moksha.’ This 
means that there is no release from bondage and misery without the prasada or 
grace of Narayana (Brahman). Further, this prasada is caused by knowledge 
produced by enquiry. Thus knowledge in itself does not cause release. It is the 
prasada of Brahman, in which knowledge or jijnasa is the language, the 
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medium that causes moksha. Translated to food systems it means that the giver 
of life and energy is Brahman and food is the medium through which one gets 
the energy and life. And therefore food is prasada. But eating in itself does not 
lead to moksha. 

The relationship between Brahman and man is that of dependence. All 
human activities and desires are directed towards Brahman in Dvaita 
philosophy. To highlight these concepts a swami of the matha quoted ‘and 
explained the first stanza of the Ishavasyopnishad: ‘Ishavasyam idam sarvam 
yatkimca jagatyam jagat, ten tyaktena bhunjitha ma grdhah kasya sviddhana’ 
(whatever exists is for the residence of the lord. By that reason enjoy the wealth 
given by Him, lust not after any man’s possession). This was explained as 
follows: 


This world is incapable to move by its own independence. It is due to this 
reason it requires the indwelling of Brahman in it. This world is dependent 
on prakriti (nature with all its abundance). Prakriti is dependent on 
Brahman. All are dependent on the Lord for their movement. Hence the 
world belongs to Him. Those who are other than Brahman being dependent 
have no power to give gifts. Therefore live by the wealth gifted by God. Do 
not beg from others as if they are the givers. 


Cantlie, in a study of the Assamese Hindus, emphasizes that, ‘For the true 
Vaishnava, therefore, all food is assimilated to the category of prasada. . . To 
eat without knowledge is a physiological act, but for a man of understanding it 
is a religious experience in a sacred world’ (1981: 57). 

The offering of food to God (naivedeya) mainfests the cosmic secret of 
creation through food here. The keeping of food in front of Krishna implies that 
what seems to be our creation is actually ‘Yours’. Prasada which is retrieved 
from Krishna is understood as leftovers of Krishna. This reinforces the idea 
that man is not the producer of the food he eats. As Geertz notes in reference 
to cockfights, prasada too is not merely ‘a reflection of a pre-existing 
sensibility analogically represented; it is a positive agent in the creation and 
maintenance of such sensibility’ (1971: 28). However, this sensibility is only 
present among the sanyasis and some studénts of Dvaita philosophy. Among 
others, prasada could mean the food blessed by Krishna, that creates well-being 
and sathvika (good) disposition or is the direct.cause of moksha. 

This shows that in the present context the anthropological writings which 
view food/prasada as co-produced, requiring mutual interdependence 
(Appadurai 1981: 496), as a concept of gift (Ferro-Luzzi 1978: 86), and as a 
requirement since gods do not eat on their own and hence must be fed by 
humans (Moreno 1992: 148), serve at best as partial explanations. 

Moreno (1992) by drawing support from the Taittriya Upanishad feels 
justified in reversing the hierarchy of humans feeding the gods, instead of the 
other way round. The interpretation is based on Nikhilananda’s version of the 
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Upanishad, namely, that giving food away is the only way of preserving it, as 
this preserves life. Moreno further draws support from Manu’s injunction: ‘He 
who prepares food for himself (alone) eats nothing but sin’ (Buhler 1988: 96). 
The continuation of the text from Manu’s laws specifies that: ‘food which 
remains after (the performance of) the sacrifices shall be the meal of virtuous 
men’ (ibid.: 96). 

The text that lays down the laws for the sanyasis in the Madhva sampradaya 
written in the 14th century, also stresses that eating food which is not offered to 
the gods first (naivedeya) is a sin and it adds, ‘If food is offered to the God 
before consumption, one shall be rid of the misery in this world’ (Vishnutirtha 
1931: 67). Though the implication is the same as in the laws of Manu, it does 
not mean that the gods cannot eat on their own. The laws stress the need to 
recognize the producer of the food and to acknowledge the dependence. 
According to Pandurangi, a Madhva scholar, what is given away or distributed 
as prasada is knowledge of Brahman and what is preserved is his glory (1990: 
102). 

The lack of importance of food for Krishna is emphasized by Vadiraja 
Swami (1480-1600), one of the sanyasis of the Udupi matha, in his book 
Rukmanisha Vijaya. ‘Having eaten kilos of butter he also ate that much 
amounts of mud . . . and those who hid their butter lived in ignorance. Is there 
any desire for himself that is satisfied ?’ For Krishna then food as we 
understand it loses its significance and food is really not food. 


Fig: Food Transactions in the Udupi Krishna Matha 


cop 
a s, (Food/Not Food) 


FOOD 





EEE nee a DEVOTEES AND SOCIETY 
SAINTS BHIKSHA AT LARGE 
(Food/shiksha} (Food/Prasada) 
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In grasping the significance of the sanyasis of the Udupi mathas the 
Dumontian understanding of the renouncer is unhelpful. The sanyasis of the 
Udupi mathas are selected by the pontiff from among the Madhva Brahmins. 
They do not renounce their caste identity and they unhesitatingly identify 
themselves as Madhva Brahmins when questioned about their caste/ varna 
identity. The sanyasis used to beg for food from vegetarian households in the 
town. The practice of collecting alms has been specified in the book of codes 
for the Madhva sanyasi, referred to earlier. Accordingly, the sanyasi must beg 
small amounts of food from each household and after offering it to God, eat it 
himself. This type of bhiksha (alms) is called madhukara vritti by Vishnutirtha, 
the author of Sanyaspaddathi (1931, Vol. 3: 134). The oft-quoted example of a 
saint who performed it to perfection is Jayatirtha, or Tikacharya (1365-1388), 
the author of Nyaya Sudha—a sacred text for the Madhvas. It is said that after 
begging a handful from no more than five houses and having put it in a cloth, 
Jayatirtha used to wash the food in the flowing river so as to remove all the 
spice from the food. The food was then spread out on a rock and offered to God 
before consumption. 

Today the concept lingers on, and the food eaten by the sanyasi is still called 
bhiksha, although food is not collected by literally begging from each 
household. The sanyasis themselves account for this change by referring to 
their growing involvement in the perpetuation of the matha and the 
responsibilities it entails, which do not permit them to roam as mendicants. 
The paryaya swamiji for the period of two years cannot leave the town and he 
has his bhiksha in the chowki. He can and should invite other swamijis of the 
sub-mathas if they are in Udupi. The swamijis of the other seven sub-mathas 
are not bound to accept the invitation. They accept invitations to eat from 
Brahmin households, provided the house has a well. The sanyasis can only use 
a well or a river for bathing, drinking and cooking. The swamiji sits down in a 
state of madi (i.e., a state of purity—having had a bath and having worn clothes 
that are not touched by anybody as they are drying) to eat the bhiksha. The state 
of madi is a precondition for the acceptance of sacred food. Everyday, before 
the sanyasis eat food, their students recite the following mantra: 


The rice/food shall be like a mountain and the water shall reach the sea. 
Where the sanyasi eats. there God too eats and where God eats all the three 
worlds are satisfied. If food is given to a brahmachari then there is no 
addition. If given to a householder then it is like giving food to two. If 
vanaprasta eats then hundreds eat, if [food is] given to a sanyasi it becomes 
infinity. 


Here too food/bhiksha is an offering, but of a different kind from the naivedeya 
placed in front of Krishna. The food is not retrieved and the sanyasi does share 
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an interdependence with society. He distributes knowledge, holds public 
lectures and helps in the running of various institutions. In turn, society 
consciously tries to repay by feeding the sanyasi and by making donations. 

The sanyasi takes the prasada but it is called bhiksha. This brings in the 
factor of prestations. The food of the sanyasi gains an ambivalent meaning. 
Prasada, the gift of God, moves into the hands of the devotees and they supply 
or ‘convey’ the food to the sanyasi. This is society’s way of getting grace and 
repaying the sanyasis. Thus, the notion of gift enters the food given to the 
sanyasis. At another level, however, bhiksha loses the significance of gift. This 
occurs because the sanyasis believe that the giver only conveys prasada and 
hence is not bound by the reciprocity implied in a prestation. At this level of 
understanding there is a parellel between offering to God and offering to the 
sanyasi, as also implied in the mantra recited before the sanyasis eat. 

Audrey Cantlie (previously Audrey Hayley) rightly criticizes Babb’s 
interpretation of prasada which rests on the assumption that the giver is 
superior to the receiver. She writes, “The Hindu gift is grounded on the opposite 
assumption that gifts pass from inferior to superior’ (1980: 114). However, she 
notes that there are no counter-prestations among the Assamese Vaishnavas. 
Even if the recipient makes a gift to the donor, its connection with the original 
gift is denied. 

Parry (1980) and Raheja (1988) in their studies discuss the evil that goes 
along with the gift. In Benares (Parry’s field) and Pahansu in Uttar Pradesh 
(Raheja’s field) the acceptance of gifts involves the risk of contracting the evil 
or the inauspiciousness of the donor, which is passed on through the gift. Raheja 
stresses that the acceptor is reluctant to accept the gift as he fears the loss of 
shakti (power) and tej (lustre), This is why there are no counter-prestations as it 
would mean returning the evil. 

Ostensibly it may seem that the perception of evil or inauspiciousness in the 
gift prohibits a counter-prestation while its absence permits a counter- 
prestation. This equation is not relevant for kanyadan (gift of the maiden) in 
marriages. There is no evil perceived and yet in most cases there is no 
counter-prestation. For example Trautman, while discussing the notion of 
kanyadan as a pure gift (1981: 277-315), feels it is a potent force in arranging 
marriages in India. He writes: 


Kanyadan in the Dharmasastras is a gift that must not be repaid and this 
- ideal in practice is evidenced in the ‘asymmetrical relation that gift-marriage 
inaugurates between the contracting parties, with its etiquette of 
superordination and deference, would cancel itself out were it to follow the 
cycle of marriage back to its point of origin’ (ibid..293). : 


In the Udupi Krishna matha, the sanyasis, however, do give gifts in return to 
pundits (scholars who teach the scriptures) and guests of honour. All who eat in 
the chowki are given dakshina (gift) on behalf of the sanyasi and the matha. 
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These prestations and counter-prestations entail no exchange of evil or 
inauspiciousness. Raheja does cite Fuller’s study of south Indian notions about 
dan which are not tainted by evil or sin. She suggests that this ‘may simply be 
an artefact of his [Fuller’s] focus on temple and temple worship’ (1988: 36). 
Further she also distinguishes the gift (dan )in Pahansu, carhapa or pujapa from 
bhik or bhiksha and prasada. Thus Parry and Raheja attribute singular meaning 
to ‘gift which is applicable to diverse contexts. Food exchange in the Udupi 
matha, however, demonstrates that meanings differ according to contexts. Thus 
exchange takes on multifarious meanings, according to the diverse contexts, a 
fact which is often blurred by the English term ‘gift’. It is in this light that one 
needs to contextualize and highlight the ramifications of gift whether it is dan, 
carhapa, prasada, bhik or bhiksha. 

In the Udupi matha the Smartha and Madhva purohits (ritual experts), 
vidwans (scholars) and Madhva Brahmins who teach in Sanskrit colleges can 
have prasada at the chowki. The chowki is also open to those Madhva 
Brahmins who have performed a puja in the matha. Sometimes the Brahmin 
members of the staff and others also join. In the past only Madhva‘Brahmins 
were allowed to have prasada here, recently Smarthas and Sthanika Brahmins 
have also been permitted. The Gujarat Brahmins and the Gaud Saraswat 
Brahmins are still refused entry and there is much ill feeling among them about 
this. For the Madhva Brahmins all Madhvas are on top of the Brahmin 
hierarchy. Next come the Smarthas or the Iyers, at par with the Shri Vaishnavas 
or the Iyengars, and then the Sthanika Brahmins followed by the Gaud Saraswat 
Brahmins. The guards at the door are experts at detecting a non-Madhva. When 
I asked these expert detectors they told me: 


The yajnopavit (sacred thread) is the hallmark of a Brahmin and we can see 
that easily because men are not permitted to wear upper stitched garments. 
Brahmins wearing trousers and not a dhoti are denied entry and are directed 
to the bhojanshala. Further when the sankalpa (a preliminary ritual before 
the puja) is conducted, the gotra is asked. If they are unable to mention it or 
they stutter we know that they are non-Brahmins or non-Madhvas. 


My informer added, ‘I can generally make out by asking them their mother 
tongue, as we do not allow Konkanis who are generally Gaud Saraswat 
Brahmins.’ Besides these, in an unspecific way , the colour of the skin, the 
marks on the forehead, and the like, do act as clues in helping the guards in 
detecting the caste/sub-caste origin of the devotee. 

In case a VIP comes for darshan, the practice that has recently been adopted 
is to welcome him/her with expensive gifts. But if the males are not wearing a 
dhoti and cannot remove the upper stitched garment or if they belong to a 
non-Brahmin caste, they are served food separately in a decorated enclosure. 
However, to save himself and the matha from embarrassment, seldom does 
such a VIP devotee come to the matha during the distribution of food/prasada. 
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As the distribution of prasada commences in the chowki, the sanyasis sit 
down on low wooden seats with the other Brahmin devotees including women 
but in a separate row perpendicular to the rows in which the others sit. The first 
two rows are generally reserved for the learned and the old. Special places are 
kept for devotees who have performed a major puja. Women generally do not 
sit in the first two rows. All the men have a dot and a black line looking like an 
exclamation mark on their forehead. Such a mark on the- forehead of a man 
denotes that he has had his meal and people know that he has eaten. 








Table 1 
Months Type of food 
Mid-July — Mid-August No pulses except horsegram. No vegetables. No tamrind sour; 
(Ashada-Sravana) however, raw mango souring allowed. No fruits except mango. 


Pepper is the only spice allowed. 


Mid-August—Mid- Yoghurt prohibited. 
September (Sravana- 
Bhdrapada) 


Mid-September— Mid- Milk not allowed. 
October (Bhadrapada- 
Ashvija) 


Mid-October— Mid- Vegetables and all kinds of pulses disallowed. 
November (Ashvija- 
Kartika) 





After the sanyasis start eating their bhiksha, the devotees start eating their 
prasada. The food/prasada is served in a particular order with buttermilk 
coming towards the end. The eating process is accompanied by the recitation of 
the Bhagvata (on the mike) which reiterates its meaning as prasada. Dakshina 
is given by the staff on behalf of the paryaya swami to all who are eating in the 
chowki, usually one rupee for lay followers and up to rupees ten for the 
scholars. The matha staff also supervises the serving of prasada and asks the 
devotees to eat leisurely. Leftovers from the leaves, on which food is eaten, are 
given to the cows. Prasada in the chowki is usually a heavy meal, but for four 
months in a year, the chatur masya vratha (four months of abstinence), it 
becomes simple and often bland. In the first of these months, food/prasada 
does not include pulses, vegetables and fruits. Other than pepper, no seasoning 
is allowed. In the second and third month, yoghurt and milk is banned. In the 
last month pulses and some vegetables are excluded. The vratha begins in 
grisma ritu (the summer season)and in the month of ashada on the dvadasi day 
(the twelfth day of the lunar calendar), which usually falls in the month of July 
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(see Table 1). The mrsthanna bhojana is similar to the chowki prasada. It is 
reserved for special Brahmin invitees and is less crowded. The person guarding 
the door has a less arduous task of screening the individuals. 

Let us now move to the ground floor bhojanshala. Here, as mentioned 
earlier food/prasada is served in the morning and in the evening for students 
staying in Udupi, whether they are studying in the secular institutions in and 
around Udupi or in the Sanskrit college run by the Udupi matha. The students 
and others who eat prasada at the bhojanshala have to be Brahmins. The upper 
stitched garment for men needs to be removed, but apart from this there are no 
specifications. The food cooked and not offered to the main Krishna idol is 
relatively simple. The people who eat here do not put the traditional mark on the 
forehead before eating. In this space the vratha is not observed and throughout 
the year the same type of food is served (see Table 2). 

The guard at the door has traditionally been a non-Brahmin and he is 
required to check the passes before letting in the students, and the puja receipts 
before letting in the devotees who are late for the chowki prasada. The local 
Brahmins who eat regularly or the lurking anthropologist are all easily 
recognized. For the students, prasada essentially means free food, which 
greatly helps them in channelizing their scarce funds into education. The 
students staying in the Udupi mathas are asked on special festival days to serve 
the guests and look after the inventory. They are paid a nominal sum for their 
services. In the paryaya festival the Brahmin students help in a major way by 
looking after the organization in all its aspects, Thus the interdependence 
between the Udupi matha and the students of Udupi gives rise to a strong bond 
and many students who have studied in this way eevee strong commitment 
towards the welfare of the Udupi matha. 

The first floor bhojanshala allows entry to all the people who have come for 
Krishna darshan. Brahmins do not go there for prasada, and the absence of 
Brahmins saps from the prasada its highly ritualized constructions. The people 
taking prasada in the first floor bhojanshala have minimum interaction with the 
Udupi matha and are not integrated within the sect’s ideology. This is inspite 
of certain attempts made by Vadiraja Swami in the 15th century to include 
Kanakadasa, belonging to the shepherd caste, into the mainstream ideology.’ 

It is reported that till the mid-15th century the Krishna idol was not open to 
all the castes. It was Vadiraja Swami who introduced other castes into the 
matha for darshan. The story that surrounds this event involves Kanakadasa, a 
devotee belonging to the shepherd caste. He was disallowed entry into the 
matha and hence he used to watch the worship of the idol from a window 
outside the matha. His devotion or bhakti was so intense that it made Krishna 
inside the sanctum sanctorum turn so as to face the window and offer darshan 
to Kanakadasa. Kanakadasa’s songs in praise of Krishna are sung even today ` 
by the Madhvas. Even today one can view Krishna only from the ‘Window of 
Kanaka’—Kanakana Kindi. Vadiraja even introduced into the offering the rice 
gruel that Kanakadasa used to offer from outside the matha. This is served as 
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Table 2 
Variables within the Matha External 
specified spaces. ee 
Mr Ch Gf Ff Bh R 
Caste/sub-caste - + - z = s 
distinctions ~ 
(within Brahmins or 
non-Brahmins) 
Sex segregation + + + - + s 
Age—the older 
seated first + + + - + 7 
Men with greater + + a - + x 
learning seated first 
(within the sub-caste 
Vratha + + z - + 
Nutrition in food * * ** ** * tobe 
during first month of ° 
vratha 
Nutrition during ** +k * * ** xE 
non-yratha months 
Li} 
Number of dishes + +e * * *** lad 
(vratha & non-vratha) 
Irreversible order + + . + + + - 
of serving - = 
Absence or presence t - = oy = + 
of upper.stitched 
garments for men 
Traditional Madhva + + - - + Š 
mark on forehead 
during eating 
Dakshina given - + - - + z 
to eating Brahmins 
Hospitality - + - - + + 
Guard i Brahmin Brahmin non- non- no no 
ae i Brahmin Brahmin guards guards 
Singing + +(mike) - - + - 
Sacredness tf tt H l (9 


(madi) (madi) (moderncooking) (madi) (profane) 


Key: Mr — Mrsthanna, Ch — Chowki, Gf — Ground floor bhojanshala; Ff — First floor 
bhojanshala (non-Brahmin); Bh — Brahmin households, R — Restaurant; + — Considered (present); 
- — Not considered (absent); + — Sometimes considered. ; 

Degrees: *** Best, highest variety; ** Better, less variety; * Least variety; 

ttl, 1, ! Degree of sacredness 


prasada. The sanyasis, basing their reasoning on ‘historical’ evidence, 
nowadays argue that Krishna did not turn and the matha was constructed in this 
special way, facing west. The matha, by catering to different meanings, 
accommodates the various castes and this becomes important for the 
perpetuation of the matha. The first floor bhojanshala in many ways resembles 
the structuring of food in a restaurant, while the chowki food resembles the 
traditional Brahmin household ‘feasting (Table 2). The food served in the first 
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floor of the bhojanshala is still sacred and is prasada. Unlike in a restaurant, it 
is not purchased and the freedom of choice in the dishes is absent. However, as 
in a restaurant, caste, age, and sex segregation are not prevalent. Dress codes 
and body markings are not emphasized. Therefore, in relation to the other three 
spaces in the matha one can say that food in the first floor bhojanshala is most 
similar to the food served in the hotels. 

In Udupi, Madhva Brahmins, except on occasions such as marriages, hardly 
invite each other for lunch or dinner. Most of the Madhva Brahmins who do not 
eat in the chowki cook their own food and those who do not are expected to eat 
in the matha. In contrast, the non-Madhvas who are not allowed inside the 
chowki invite each other for food. This evidence clarifies that the free 
distribution of prasada reorders the social interactions outside. 

The three spaces—the mrsthanna, the chowki, and the ground floor 
bhojanshala—structure the food distribution around Brahminized practices. All 
the four spaces become arenas where a complex set of symbols are at play to 
give prasada a special significance. In the process the matha also expresses a 
social organization emphasizing hierarchy. It should also be noticed that the 
social organization is responding to forces of social change. Prasada across the 
four spaces ceases to be an undifferentiated entity. Unlike in places where the 
social function of the prasada is mainly to produce a bond of social 
cohesiveness among the devotees across caste and class differentials (Khare 
1976: 99), in the present context food/prasada conveys varied meanings in 
different spaces and among different castes, sub-castes and groups in society. 
This discussion also points to the varied sociological usages of food events. 


OF SECTS 


One cannot do justice to an understanding of the Madhva sect merely 
through the analysis of food events. Nevertheless, I would like to make some 
initial comments that follow from the discussion so far. The food events in the 
Madhva sect assert the hierarchy of the caste system through its commensal 
practices. In the sociological understanding of sects M. S. A. Rao (1984) 
repudiates Dumont’s view, and stresses that renunciation through sectarian 
movements emphasizes the ideology of egalitarianism. In the late eighties this 
discussion has become more pronounced. Wan der Veer feels uncomfortable 
with the word sect in the Indian context. He says it may easily obscure the fact 
that there is no Hindu church (1988: 66). Rao, however, does not consider this 
to be a problem as protest movements and creation of sects are not always 
against a centralized order or institution (1984: 165). In this discussion it is 
important to note that Van der Veer and Rao are talking about two different 
sorts of sects. Van der Veer is highlighting the Ramanandi~‘monastic order’ as 
he prefers to call it (1988: 68) which was formed without protest. Other similar 
orders include the Radhasoamis, Brahamakumaris, Sai-Baba, Kabirpanthis, and 
so on. 
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Rao, on the other hand, is talking ‘about sects which arise out of social 
protest movements. Under this category one can include Buddhism, which 
primarily arose as a sectarian movement against the Brahminical tradition, the 
social and religious sects created during the Bhakti movement and the protest 
movements during the British Raj. Nevertheless, at the ideological level the two 
do share the value of egalitarianism through renunciation. The latter point has 
been stressed by Rao (1984) , Van der Veer (1988) and Heesterman (1985). 

In contrast, the Madhva Brahmin sect in Udupi more or less reproduces the 
hierarchy of the caste system. In recent times certain sanyasis have been trying 
to change the rigid rules. However, membership is still based on ascriptive 
criteria. The orgin of the Madhva sect has its roots in philosophical disputations 
on the Brahma Sutra Bhashya. Madhvacharya, the founder of the sect, in 
contra-distinction: to other previous commenttaries on the Brahma Sutra, 
emphasized the dependent reality of the world, and the independent Brahman 
with infinite attributes, ever distinct and responsible for the jiva or soul. In the 
light of this differentiation of sects, the Dumont-Rao debate gets dissolved. 
Dumont (1970) is talking principally of the Brahminical sects (Smartha, 
Iyengar, Madhva), while Rao is talking about the sects born out of social 
protest. In the sects born of social movements, change, involving both social 
and ritual status (usually upwards) is implicated. In the Brahminical sects, 
especially in the formation of the Madhva sect, rise in the ritual status was not 
at all a substantive concern. Even tentatively put, we have at least three 
different sorts of sects: (a) religious groups arising out of protest which place 
themselves outside the Brahminical hierarchy and rules; b) the monastic and 
non-monastic orders (Vallabha, Kabirpanthis) formed without protest, not 
strictly within the Brahminical hierarchy although sometimes claiming links to 
it. This group also includes orders such as the Brahmakumaris and 
Radhasoamis, which claim to be non-Hindu orders, and c) sects within 
Brahminism which to some extent preserve the hierarchy of the caste system. 
These latter are Brahminical in that the sanayasi pontiff or head of a matha is 
never a non-Brahmin. 

These comments, I hope, can sufficiently show the need to ideu the 
various varieties and dimensions in the sociological understanding of sects, 
Sacred food in this framework for analysis expresses and revitalizes the social 
structure of the sect as well as its ideology. It highlights that within the Madhva 
sampradaya, what you eat, how you eat and with whom you eat conveys subtle 
transcendental. meanings of the sectarian philosophy and the organizational 
order which supports it. ; 
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NOTES 


1. I am grateful to my Ph.D. superviser, Professor Veena Das, not only for her helpful and copious 
comments on an earlier draft of this paper, but also for her constant support and 
encouragement. I am also grateful to Professor M. N. Panini for his comments and involved 
discussions on the paper. A draft of this paper was first presented on the panel on ‘Religion 
Region and Nation’ of the XX All-India Sociological Conference held at Mangalore in 1993. 
Subsequently this paper was presented in the Research Colloquium of the Department of 
Sociology, University of Delhi. I have benefited immensely from the discussions on both the 
occasions. The use of diacritical marks in the Sanskrit words used in the text has been avoided 
to facilitate easy pronunciation. All the primary source materials have been made available to 
the author in the form of manuscripts from the archives of the Udupi Matha, or through the . 
traditional form of gurukula instruction. à 

2. Gastrosemantics may be generally defined as a culture’s distinct capacity to signify, experience, 
systematize, philosophize and communicate with food and food practices by pressing 
appropriate linguistic and cultural devices to render food as a central subject of attention 
(Khare 1992: 46). 

3. The name of the eight sub-mathas are: Adamar, Phalimar, Pejavara, Krishnapura, Shiruru, 
Kaniuru, Sode and Puttige matha. 

4. The idol is a version of Krishna holding a churning rod. Each day the sanyasi decorates Krishna 
in different forms; as a cowherd, a young child, the Lord of the universe, etc. All the sanyasis 
consider themselves to have been gopis during Krishna’s era. 

5. A. C. Bhaktivedanta, the founder of ISKCON draws the disciplic succession from 
Madhvacharya. Moreover, some Madhvas consider the ISKCON as part of the Madhva 
sampradaya. . 

6. The lunar calendar is a cycle of fifteen days (the waxing and the waning of the moon). Day one 
commences after the full or new moon. 
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Book Reviews 


Baldev R. Sharma. 1993. Managerial Unionism: Issues in Perspective. New 
Delhi: Shri Ram Centre for Industrial Relations and Human Resources. Pp. 291. 
Rs.275. 


Managerial unionism is an inevitable ọutcome of advanced industrialization 
which creates large bureaucratic organizations. Automation and hi-tech 
management have contracted the blue collar workforce and deskilled white 
collar work. Consequently, these managerial employees find themselves ‘in an 
odd situation: they can identify themselves neither with their employers nor 
with the workers. They are emerging as a ‘third force’ by forming their own 
associations, known as officers associations (OAs) to protect their interests. The 
OAs emerged in India in the 1970s. They are a worldwide phenomenon and are 
prominent in West Europe. Only in Japan and the USA are such associations 
discouraged. 

This book provides an exhaustive review of the formation and emergence of 
OAs in India and in other countries. Sharma has studied OAs in 40 large public 
sector enterprises. Their membership extends from the lowest officer to the top 
management including general managers or executive directors. These 
associations, however, are found only in the public sector in India; 41 per cent 
are registered as ‘societies’, 34 per cent as trade unions and the rest are not 
registered. 

The main objective of these OAs is welfare. They organize cultural 
programmes, seminars, discussions and debates on current issues, all of which 
get the support of the top management. But gradually as the leadership shifts 
into the hands of junior or middle managers who, because of their numbers, get 
elected as office bearers, they become interest groups. The middle and lower 
level managers have a sense of ‘relative deprivation’ because they are, unlike 
the senior managers, excluded from decision making and unlike the blue collar 
workers, they are not protected by special legisation. In India, unlike in other 
countries, since public sector units provide secure jobs, managers feel 
emboldened to join OAs and agitate for their rights. 

The book mainly examines the prospects of the OAs in sustaining 
themselves as autonomous bodies, and the likelihood of their merger either with 
the top management or with the workers. For this purpose the views and 
reactions of the top management, leaders of OAs and trade unions have been 
elicited. The leaders of OAs see little possibility of the officers and workers 
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coming together owing to the divergence of attitudes, values and, interests. The 
attitude of the top management is both of hostility and cooperation. Some 
organizations have even given recognition to the OAs. The Ministry of Labour 
and the Department of Public Sector Enterprises have not issued any 
instructions regarding the OAs. They view managerial unionism as an internal 
problem of the given public sector unit. Managers do not have any legal 
protection, although the Janata government and the National Front government 
did make some move in that direction. 

Trade unions, by and large, welcome the formation of OAs and foresee the 
development of a close relationship between workers and junior/middle 
managers. But no trade union of workers has come forward either to recruit 
managerial employees as members or taken an active role in the formation of 
OAs. The author concludes that if the government’s indifference has helped to 
promote managerial unionism, the new economic policy will further strength it. 
The author. seems to be sympathetic to the formation of OAs.- But. his 
conclusions are questionable. Liberalization of the economy, by encouraging 
privatization, may work against the interests of OAs. As the managers are likely. 
to-benefit from the new economic policy in the form of emoluments, OAs are 
likely to lose their militancy. Further, the top management is likely- to secede 
from the middle and lower level management thereby weakening.the.OAs. 

The author has made an exhaustive survey of the existing literature in the 
field, and has generated a vast amount of data on managerial unionism. The 
book is bound ‘to be useful for. researchers and students of industrial 
organizations, industrial relations and personnel management. 


Gurpreet Bal 
. Department of Sociology 
Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar 


B. K. Roy Burman. 1994. Tribes in Perspective. New Delhi: Mittal 
Publications. Rs. 495. i ‘ 


Roy Burman has at the age of 73 undertaken the daunting task of writing 10 
volumes of which this is the first to be released. He is, however, eminently 
qualified to undertake this task considering his vast and diverse experience and 
his intimate knowledge of the changing tribal situation in India. Throughout his 
eventful career, he has adhered to some pan-human values even when it set him 
on a course of confrontation with his teacher, Professor N. K. Bose, the 
government of India, the I.L.O. or the U.N. 

The first chapter of the book presents basic data on distribution and 
classification of the tribal people of India, highlighting’ the demographic, 
geographical, linguistic, racial; economic and political aspects of their situation. 
He then infuses a linkage between the proportion of tribals in the population of 
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a district and the hiatus in communication between the tribal and the non-tribal 
populations. He notes that while there are several districts with high tribal 
concentrations, there are others with negligible or no tribal population and 
hence the national tribal policy should be flexible enough to address itself to the 
specific needs of tribals in different regions of the country. 

Roy Burman revises his earlier position on several issues. Thus 
differentiation of tribes and the emergence of a tribal elite does not disturb him 
any more. He asks, ‘When the Indian society as a whole is class-ridden and 
when exploitation marks the social relations in almost every field, can the 
emerging elites be very much different ?’ He goes even further in advocating 
the acceleration of the process so that the tribal elite becomes part of the 
national elite, thereby reducing inter-ethnic distances within the national polity. 

Roy Burman also supports the emergence of private enterprise in the tribal 
economy. He holds: ‘So long as the private sector plays an important role in the 
country’s productive system, it will be inequitous to discourage private sector 
among the tribals.’ However, he is of the view that ‘reference to private sector 
does not mean privatization of land-rights ignoring the historical association of 
the tribal communities with land’. He has in mind the appropriation of Khasi 
clan land by some clever Khasi elites who exploited the principle of usufruct 
(right of use and occupation) by planting pine trees on the land they had been 
allotted. 

Roy Burmans concept of ‘tribe’ goes beyond the domain of politics and the 
state. He notes that for some tribal communities physical space is an extension 
of their social space and traces the roots of this concern to the ontology and 
ethics of the concerned communities rather than to their political organization. 
His approach comes close to Max Weber’s description of tribes as regulated 
anarchies. He envisions ‘the possibility of the world society freeing itself of the 
centres of hegemony and turning itself into a non-state consensus-bound chain 
of local governments with oscillating primacy between territorial and 
historical-cultural-axiological proximity’. He is in agreement with Andre 
Beteille, who questioned the view of the tribe and the state as two distinct and 
successive stages of evolution. Though agreeing that tribes should be 
considered with reference to the surrounding civilization, Burman holds that 
they should not be regarded as encapsulated societies. Thus some of the most 
fundamental values of civilization, such as equality, community and 
brotherhood, are expressed authentically in the ‘tribal’ society. He refers to the 
Western view of ‘primitiveness’, as the polar opposite to civilization and holds 
that analytically and historically it is possible to distinguish the worldview of 
communion and reciprocity between man, and between man and nature from the 
primitive form of social organization. A tribe can outgrow its ‘primitiveness’ 
and still retain its social boundary as an essential feature of its historical 
identity. 

Roy Burman takes up for scrutiny Redfield’s formulations on the folk 
society, equivalent to tribal or primitive society in its evolutionary progression 
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to civilization and urban society. For Redfield there is a ‘cultural lag’ between 
the technical order and the moral order, the supremacy of the moral order in the 
folk society yielding to the preponderance of the technical order, till the moral 
order expands to catch up with the technical order in the city state and the 
nation. Roy Burman, however, thinks that the moral order has an autonomy of 
its own. ‘If the technical order at the global level threatens the moral order of 
humanity . . . the moral order asserts itself.’ 

In regard to the process of change and development, Roy Burman holds that 
the positive elements of tribal social formation can persist thereby contributing 
to a new meaning system to cover the unfolding realities of human existence in 
the cosmos. Yesterday’s ‘primitive’ tribes may become ‘post-primitives’, 
neither primitive nor peasant. On the distinction between caste and tribe in the 
Indian context, Roy Burman holds that tribes are neither consistently within the 
caste fold nor are they consistently outside it. Thus he glosses over the 
assimilated tribes who are accepted as ritually clean castes in Hindu society, 
like the Raj Gond in Orissa and Central India, some Koch groups and Kachari 
groups in Bengal and Assam. They represent Roy Burman’s post-primitives. 
The post-primitives may also experience identity expansion as in the Jharkhand 
movement of Chotanagpur and may range from local groups to chiefdoms and 
kingdoms. Such macro political systems were in existence in eastern India and 
in Myanmar. The origins of such proto-states were partly evolutionary and 
partly due to exogenous interventions or ecological adaptations to an exogenous 
state system. However, in the territorial consciousness of the post-primitives 
‘territory ceases to be a mere resource and becomes a way of life’. The 
post-primitives become ‘children of the soil’ and they ‘belong to the 
motherland’ as much as ‘the motherland belongs to the post-primitives’. The 
modern state may, however, accommodate such territorial sentiments because 
of the tribals’ participation in national liberation struggles. Using concepts such 
as ‘infra-nationalism’, ‘proto-nationalism’ ‘bridge’ and ‘buffer’ for the roles of 
the tribal communities, Roy Burman highlights the dynamic interaction between 
the state and tribal social formations. 

His analysis of tribal social formations leads Roy Burman to distance 
himself from .Kroeber who, according to him assumes the inherent 
backwardness of tribal cultures. Roy Burman considers social change in all 
social formations to not necessarily be a uni-directional linear movement. It 
may sometimes be marked even by U-turns. He holds that in India tribal social 
formations have coexisted with non-tribal social formations and hence cannot 
be regarded as ‘primitive’. In this regard he takes an extreme position to the 
effect that tribal social formations are unaffected by caste ideology and its 
organizational framework. Then how can he account for several tribes of Orissa 
looking down upon other tribes, even their own neighbours, as ‘impure’, 
because the latter take beef and indulge in other ‘low’ cultural practices? 

In the chapter on ’Rethinking Tribal Ethnography’ he observes that most of 
the major tribes in India were at more or less the same technological level as the 
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peasants in the caste system and that the slow rate of technological development 
in India allowed the classical dimension of the Great Tradition to maintain 
nourishing contact with the primitive core of community life. Roy Burman 
concurs with the idea that the-Indian civilization continues to embellish itself by 
drawing upon the primal cultural sources in tribal communities, and disagrees 
with the view that tribal cultures represent the original primitive culture, 
arrested in its development mainly by isolation. He finds that the isolation of 
tribes is a myth and that even the ‘isolated’, non-dominant tribes have acted as 
bridges and as buffer communities between neighbouring civilizations. Thus, 
tribes in the eastern Himalayan foothills acted as cultural and trade bridges 
between Indian and Tibetan civilizations. These tribes, however, developed 
primitive and minority complexes in contrast to the dignity and freedom that 
marked others. 

The author is not prepared to accept the fact that pre-literate or neo-literate 
societies are incapable of absorbing or resisting transformational stimuli in the 
form of explosion of knowledge and technology any more than the civilizations. 
He believes that tribal ethnographic studies in India suffer from three types of 
limitations: (a) ideological, (b) methodological, and (c) substantive. 
Ethnocentrism and lack of historic vision constitute the first one. Even pluralism 
in practice conceals ethnocentrism, as it frequently means the covert or overt 
acceptance of the hegemony of the dominant culture. Roy Burman wants tribal 
ethnography to take cognizance of (a) colonialism and the freedom struggle, (b) 
post-independence reconstruction, (c) world production relations, (d) global 
communication, and (e) the trauma of parasitic industrialization and 
urbanization. He regards sanskritization as a by-product of colonialism. 

The chapter on ‘Issues in Methodology’ explores the philosophy of social 
science. Roy Burman notes that people who were earlier spoken for by Western 
ethnographers, administrators and missionaries have begun to speak and act 
powerfully for themselves on a global stage. It is increasingly difficult to keep 
them in their traditional places. Distinct ways of life once destined to merge into 
the modern world have reasserted their difference in novel ways. The world is 
no longer seen as populated by endangered authentics. Perceptive minds now 
recognize that there is ‘space for specific paths through modernity’. Hence the 
anthropologist should give up the de-humanized pseudo-objectivism of science 
of the Newtonian-Baconian brand and adopt the insider’s view which looks on 
men as part of nature. 

Roy Burman proceeds to analyze objectivity, relativism and pluralism as 
practiced in Western anthropology. He tends to agree with Harris who believes 
that objectivity is possible with both the emic and etic approaches. He considers 
objectivity to be a special form of inter-subjectivity established by the 
distinctive logical empirical discipline to which members of the scientific 
community agree to submit. He holds that the search for objectivity, relativism 
and pluralism is an endeavour by anthropologists to counteract ethnocentrism in 
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their studies of other cultures. But in an unequal society, such goals may serve 
the interests of the rich and powerful rather than those of the underprivileged. 

Roy Burman, who has studied a very small tribe as weli as worked for the 
Indian censuses of 1961 and 1971, is painfully aware of the discontinuities 
between macro and micro studies. It is not merely a matter of scale or size. Roy 
Burman feels that however large the sample may be, survey research is not by 
itself macroscopic. He argues that it is not the size of the unit but the span of the 
life-dimension and space coupled with the level of abstraction that qualifies a 
research to be considered as macroscopic. Macro process affect the micro 
situation, but in the context of developing societies, concentrating on macro 
process will turn our attention to the superimposition of Western structures of 
time on non-Western societies. He agrees that participant observation may not 
prevent the anthropologist from reifying and manipulating the society under 
study for his‘own purpose. But participant research, which allies with the 
peasants and workers to investigate the reality in order to create new knowledge 
is accepted. 

Roy Burman finally discusses the issue of professional ethics in 
anthropological research. He cites the Nuremberg Code of 1947, which 
stipulates that the informed consent of the concerned should be obtained to 
assure the ethical acceptability of the purposes of research. Covert research is’ 
faulted on ethical considerations. He commends the American Anthropological 
Association which spelled out in 1967 a professional code of conditions under 
which anthropologists could work for a government project. He puts across the 
code which he has tried to follow as an anthropologist. Intervention is accepted 
but his orientation is neither the immediate objective of the community nor that 
of the power elite in isolation, but the broader vision of humanity. It is, 
however, difficult to combine the two roles of the researcher and the activist. 
Roy Burman has proved that it is possible. But then everyone cannot be a Roy 
Burman in intellectual sweep, moral commitment and ethical standards. 

The reviewer hopes that the forthcoming editions of the book in the series 
will be better produced. 


L. K. Mahapatra 
Bhubaneswar 
Utkal 


B. R. Bapuji. 1993. Perspectives in Social Stratification: The Problem of 
Classes. Madras: T.R. Publications. Pp. 135. Rs.140. 


For over a hundred years, the intellectual and political legacy of Marx has 
remained an enduring challenge to other schools of thought. The distinctive 
explanatory power of Marxism has inspired generations of scholars belonging to 
many academic disciplines. Recent changes in the global political scene have 
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hardly devalued the significance of the discourse with Marxism. Sociology is no 
exception. Starting with the founding fathers of modern sociology—Weber and 
Durkheim—to the contemporary mainstream sociological scholarship, there have 
been repeated explorations of some of the unresolved problems in Marx. These 
expositions have become critical instruments in the intellectual debate on 
Marx’s theory of society and state. From a Marxist perspective, the book under 
review provides a persuasive evaluation of the major sociological studies on 
class. 

The book is divided into three thematically and chronologically ordered 
chapters which are of uneven length. Prominence is given to the review of the 
non-Marxist literature on class, which however considered Marx as both a point 
of reference and a point of departure. This constitutes the last chapter. Marx’s 
understanding of social class makes up the first chapter, covering barely seven 
pages.The second chapter, extending to 30 pages, deals with various 
interpretations of Marx by Marxists. 

The first chapter briefly notes Marx’s conception of society and social 
classes, especially in the capitalist society. The author then proposes four sets of 
interrelated and synonymous criteria ‘to identify certain categories of class and 
their respective fractions’ (p. 7). Though the sets of criteria provide useful 
descriptive indicators, they do not help in locating the precise nature of 
inter/intra-relationships between classes and the sources of social dynamics. 
Moreover, unless the criteria are sequentially or chronologically prioritized, the 
analytical capacity of the sets will remain weak. One expects the author to 
elaborate the methodological and theoretical problems inherent in such 
nominalistic exercises. 

The next chapter on social classes highlights the broad agreement among 
Marxists on the fundamentals of the labour process and on the functioning of 
capital. It also locates certain reservations among the Marxists with respect to 
Marx’s theory. A large number of Marxists feel uneasy that though class 
occupies a central position in Marxist theory, nowhere has Marx expounded the 
concept and theory of class in a systematic form. Likewise the two-class model 
of capitalist society has received critical comments for not being able to account 
for the various intermediate strata between labour and capital which are 
expanding. Of course, Marx had noted the existence of intermediate strata 
obscuring class boundaries but he had largely treated them as a transitional 
phenomenon which will not affect the tendency towards the polarization of 
classes. A few Marxists have objected to the exclusion of non-economic criteria 
in identifying social classes and others have elaborated on the unattended issue 
of class position of women in general and of housewives in particular. 

The review of non-Marxist perspectives on the question of social class, 
though on more or less familiar grounds, is well done. The delineation of 
differing positions on the identification of class by Marx and the non-Marxists 
is insightful. The assessment of the relevance of Marx to sociology by several 
non-Marxists is illuminating. The critique of the inevitability of class struggle, 
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historicity of class, polarization of classes, and the prophecy of a classless 
society has revolved around the experience of Russia, on the one hand, and the 
multi-causal approach to the study of social stratification, on the other. The 
multi-causal analysis of society is approved while the Marxist approach is 
denigrated on the ground of its economic determinism. In sum, these refutations 
of Marx are on familiar lines. 

The author’s insistence on equating the theory of social class with social 
stratification on the ground that Marx’s critique of political economy played a 
significant role in stimulating modern sociological “writings on classes and 
social groups amounts to a simplification of a complex problematique. Social 
stratification in the mainstream sociology is devoid of any general philosophical 
basis and is incapable of revealing the essence of social phenomena and the 
objective laws of development. It holds that society is stratified into gradations 
of social ranks, identified on the basis of a wide range of inessential criteria 
rather than on the- basis of relations to means of production and distribution. 
Marx rightly reminds us that ‘all science would be superfluous if the outward 
appearance and essence of things directly coincided’. 

The author validly concludes that the non-Marxists have failed to describe 
and explain the class structure of capitalist society ‘adequately and accurately’. 
This controversy between Marxists and non-Marxists on social structure and 
dynamics will, however, persist in the future. 

The major achievement of this book is the critical and condensed overview 
of divergent sociological perspectives that bear upon the phenomenon of social 
stratification in general and of class in particular. This remarkable compendium 
of entries would certainly be useful as a serious text on social class for the 
concerned students and researchers. A general index would have certainly 
enhanced the book’s utility. 


Jaganath Pathy 
South Gujarat University 
Surat 


Charles Bettelheim. 1994. Class Struggles in the USSR: Third Period 
1930-1941, Part One: The Dominated. Madras: T. R. Publications Pp. xxvi + 
301. Rs. 190. 


This volume devoted to the dominated i.e., peasants and workers, the 
repression, capital accumulation and its particular crises it is based om original 
sources in Russian and on the immense literature accumulated in the West on 
the subject. It reveals the pronounced sympathy of the author with movements 
of social transformation and with Marxism. 

Ten years have elapsed between the French edition (1984) and the present 
English edition. The decade has witnessed the dissolution of the USSR. Crime, 
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corruption and chaotic conditions of unprecedented unemployment characterize 
the Russian scene today, with stark poverty for the vast majority and depleted 
resources cornered by thugs and a handful of entrepreneurs who rule the roost 
in the name of ‘free market’ and ‘democracy’. These developments compel 
even the most gullible victims of propaganda to look for critical analyses of 
Soviet ‘socialism’. Bettelheim’s book goes a long way to lay bare some of the 
contradictions of the Soviet state and society, especially during the period 
1930-41. The book can be of great help in the process of re-appraisal of the 
reality and the illusions associated with the first big attempt to translate socialist 
ideology into societal practice. 

The author prefers to designate the Soviet economic and social system as 
‘capitalism of a new type’. He rejects ‘bureaucratic collectivism or the state 
mode of production of state socialism’ as inappropriate to describe Soviet 
reality (‘Conclusion’. Pp. 300-301). He asserts that the processes of social and 
economic transformation in the 1930s not only did not eliminate capitalist social 
relationships but actually reinforced them. The means of production of the 
peasants were expropriated. They were converted into wage-earners on 
state-farms. Others were exiled to towns or deported and forced to work on low 
wages. Along with the peasantry, the artisans, small traders and small 
industrialists were also expropriated—all for the benefit of accumulation of 
surplus in the state sector. The working class suffered and tradé unions were 
reduced to mere appendages of enterprise management. 

These trends, in Bettelheim’s reckoning, were the logical outcome of the 
model of Stalinist orthodoxy, wherein development was subjected to the 
‘leadership of a single party, which upheld its legitimacy from Marx’s work’. 
The author had written in the ‘Preface’ to the English edition that among the 
objectives of the book was to throw light on the usurped character of this 
‘legitimacy’. His thesis is simply that what was built in the USSR was state or 
party capitalism. 

The first three chapters describe the expropriation of the peasantry, the next 
two forced urbanization, extension of the wage-earning class and the rigidity of 
the factory system. The following two-chapters discuss mass terror and forced 
labour as a mechanism for passing the burden of capital accumulation to the 
labouring masses. Finally the reader is presented with four chapters on capital 
accumulation, the First Five-Year Plan, the economic crisis of the thirties and 
the crises of over-accumulation and the domination of capital, followed by a 
couple of pages in the form of a conclusion. 

The author has made ingenious use of official statistics and party documents 
to prop up his basic argument. He presents his case with massive citations of 
source materials but more as a prosecution’s case than as an unravelling of a 
complex reality. His descriptions of the USSR’s economy and society as one of 
pseudo-socialism to cover state capitalism has an internal consistency. Single 
party monopoly of power and state ownership of the means of production or 
suppression of alternative ideas and leadership even within the ruling 
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Communist parties as the only means of transition to a socialist society do not 
necessarily flow from Marx. However, Bettelheim’s earlier defence of Mao and 
the Chinese Cultural Revolution would raise many eyebrows.-The author does 
not explain the universal euphoria among Leftist intellectuals in the thirties and 
forties for socialist planning and development, or the revolutionary 
transformations attempted in China, Vietnam, Cuba and many other countries 
which were inspired by the Soviet Revolution. 

Bukharin’s thesis of Marxism being of ‘one block of steel’ was false. Taking 
his cue from Marx’s Critique of Gotha Programme, Bettelheim questions those _ 
who consider Marx’s scientific work to be infallible. He writes that history has 
more imagination than any one of us and its ironies could be bitter. If history 
and social practice demand it, even Marx’s fundamentals are to be questioned. 
Upon the bases of this open, critical and pluralistic interpretation of Marxism, it 
is justified to conclude that the failure of the Soviet experiment is the failure of 
only one version of Marxism, that is, ‘occult? Marxism. The book does not 
advance any other version of Marxism but asserts the validity of an open, 
critical and scientific interpretation of Marx in the light of history and social 
practice. This position leaves many questions unanswered but that is how it 
should be. . 

Class Struggles in the USSR by and large depicts a picture of passive 
resistance by the dominated and installs little hope that any regime of 
exploitation, domination, terror and repression: can be successfully challenged 
by organized and conscious struggle. Class struggle, for Marx, gave birth to 
historical optimism for the downtrodden, but there is little evidence of this in 
Bettelheim’s book. f 

Bettleheim does not also mention imperialist encirclement or the role of 
imperialism in thwarting the efforts of less-developed societies to break free 
from imposed under-development. The question of interface between ethnicity 
and class does not exist for Bettelheim. In spite of these shortcomings the book 
is a positive addition to efforts to understand not only the Soviet Union that-was, 
but also the ongoing movements of social transformation and their ideologies. 


Nirmal Singh 
New Delhi 


C. L. Sharma. 1993. Ruling Elites of Rajasthan: A Changing Profile. New 
Delhi: M.D. Publications Pvt. Ltd. Pp.153. Rs.160. 


Rajasthan was earlier known for its princely states ruled by Rajput kings. 
The feudal system of these kingdoms was built around the institution of 
jagirdars and zamindars. After independence, the state abolished jagirdari and 
zamindari. This book studies the impact of the abolition on the social structure 
of Rajasthan. Sharma uses Hagen’s theory of social change centred around the 
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concept of ‘withdrawal of status respect’ to analyse the changes that have 
occurred in Rajasthan. He reviews the adjustment patterns of the jagirdars and 
zamindars to the stresses and strains caused by the withdrawal of status that 
they traditionally enjoyed. Five major feudal states of Udaipur (Mewar), Jaipur, 
Jodhpur (Marwar), Bikaner and Kota have been covered in the study. The 
author interviewed 249 persons in the older age group and 135 in the younger 
age group. The study reports that the ex-jagirdars of the older generation have 
generally spent the compensation money they received from the government 
either on agriculture or on social and household obligations. They are 
conservative and slow to change. Most of them oppose inter-caste marriages 
and women’s employment. They continue to remain influential in rural areas 
where they are sought after to settle disputes. After the jagir abolition most of 
them were cut off from the lower castes because they were forced to cut down 
their expenditure on servants, vehicles and entertainment. They feel that their 
position has improved and that many have been able to better their 
socioeconomic status in society. Several of them have joined political parties 
while others have become sympathizers of one or the other party. They seldom 
contest elections. 

A significant change in the educational and occupational base of the 
younger generation is noted. The younger members participate and take interest 
in community and social functions. They have given up the traditional style of 
life and have more successfully adjusted themselves to social change. The 
withdrawal of status respect, the author observes, has promoted creativity in the 
younger generation which has now entered several modern professions. Even 
among the members of the older generation, those exposed to modern values 
have innovatively adopted themselves to change. 

All the ex-rulers have converted their palatial properties into private trusts to 
serve the goals of social welfare and charity. Most of them have converted parts 
of their palaces, mansions or forts into huge hotels to maintain the buildings and 
the household staff. In the area of politics, they generally support non-Congress 
parties or independent candidates. In the fifties and sixties some of them won 
elections but did not get ministerial positions. Gradually they withdrew from 
contesting the elections. They still maintain their distance from the public at 
large and do not easily mix even with the members of newly affluent sections of 
society. The jagirdars who were on the lower scales of the traditional hierarchy 
have, however, experienced upward mobility. They feel free and they are 
financially well-off. 

“ The book should have been titled, Ex-ruling Elites of Rajasthan, since it 
deals with the former political elites and their off-springs rather than the ruling 
elites of today. Interestingly, one of the younger respondents has also hinted at 
this while saying ‘I am not ex-ruler, I am the son of ex-ruler’ (p.114). The book 
is an important contribution to studies on social stratification and political 
sociology. The author has made a sincere attempt to present the changing 
profile of the feudal elite using both quantitative data and in-depth interviews. 
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The book should encourage researchers into studying in ‘greater depth the 
entrepreneurship exhibited by those belonging to the old princely families of 
Rajasthan. 


Rajendra Patil 
. Department of Sociology 
Shivaji University, Kolhapur 


Fatima Mernissi and Mary Joe Lakeland. Women in Islam: A Theological 
Inquiry. New Delhi: Kali for Women. 


This book is a comprehensive theological inquiry into the status of women 
in Islam. It brings out how over the centuries male vested interests have 
distorted the concept of gender equality preached by Prophet Mohammed. After 
his death only the elites who were involved in propagating Islam retained 
only what they considered essential for their vested interests. Fatima Mernissi, a 
Moroccan feminist and a scholar of Islamic theology, elaborates in great detail 
on how the Prophet accorded equality to women and expressed the Holy 
Commandment relating to gender equality. 

Islam demands that a believer follow the Quran which records the divine 
words of Allah, expressed through Prophet Mohammed, and the Hadith, which 
is a compilation of the sayings and deeds of the Prophet. A good Muslim is 
required to follow the life of the Prophet as a model, and hence the great 
importance of the Hadith. 

Al Bukhari, a scholar who lived in Bukhara in the 9th century, is believed to 
have collected and compiled the Hadith. It is documented that Al Bukhari 
through extensive travels and interviews with a large number of people 
collected sixty thousand Hadith. Then through a method of verification that he 
devised, he retained as authentic only 7,257 Hadith. If in the 9th century alone 
thousands of false Hadith were in circulation, how many more might there be 
today? Mernissi gives an interesting example of an ‘authentic’ Hadith that Al 
Bukhari had included in his compilation. Abu Hurayra, a companion of the 
Prophet, is quoted as having heard the Prophet say, “Three things bring bad 
luck, house, women and horse.’ The Prophet’s wife, Ayesha, claimed that Abu 
Hurayra had only heard the end of the sentence, while what the Prophet had 
actually said was, ‘My Allah, refute the Jews who say three things bring bad 
luck, house, women and horse.’ But Al Bukhari, for his own reasons is said to 
have omitted Ayesha’s explanation. So much for the authenticity of the Hadith 
on which the Muslim woman’s fate has depended so much for so many years. 

In recent years, a number of Pakistani scholars have also alluded to spurious 
Hadith being circulated as authentic. Interestingly enough such Hadith often 
relate to women’s issues. In India the Hadith are regarded as very important and 
sacred, and are referred to as Sunna or Sunnat. It is interesting to note that in 
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India many Hadith are quoted, which relate specifically to Indian situations, 
with which the Prophet just could not have been acquainted. 

The subordinate position of Muslim women (as of all Indian women), the 
practice of purdah (seclusion), women’s exclusion from public affairs and their 
restricted access to education, find no justification in the life and utterances of 
the Prophet. And the fact that Mohammed himself married a woman who was 
much older than himself, an economically independent businesswoman who had 
been married before, is never quoted by the upholders of the faith in India. 
Hazrat Khadija, a woman, was the first Muslim convert, and it was in her arms ` 
that the Prophet sought comfort after the first revelation. According to Mernissi, 
Prophet Mohammed gave a major place to women in public life. He always 
travelled with his wives and even took them with him to the battle ground. The 
Prophet had expressed a desire to marry Umme Salma, because in his opinion 
‘she was of uncommon beauty, of very sound judgement, possessed rapid 
powers of reasoning, and an unparalleled ability to formulate correct 
judgements’, reports Mernissi. 

One of the most cherished symbols of identity for Muslims is the hijab — the 
veil or purdah. Mernissi explains that the concept of hijab has many meanings. 
The concept had evolved from a Quranic verse where the hijab was used to 
separate the space between men and men and not between men and women. It is 
a pity that this has been reduced to a scrap of cloth that men have imposed to 
veil women. The hijab is a negative concept. The woman in the purdah, who is 
denied social previleges and spiritual grace to which Muslim men have access, 
is today claimed as a symbol of Muslim identity! 

Mernissi and Lakeland firmly establish that the present low status of women 
in Muslim societies is the result of deliberate misrepresentations of the Hadith, 
aimed at imposing male authority. The two authors take pains to explain how 
religious texts are manipulated to serve economic and political interests. And 
Islam, in particular, has been intertwined with the political realities of Arabia 
from its inception. 

There are, however, some blind spots in the Quran regarding gender equality 
as it is understood today. These relate especially to women’s right to 
inheritance. The authors explain it in terms of political expediency. In the tribal 
society of Arabia in the era of Jihalaya, when Prophet Mohammed preached his 
message, whatever he did was revolutionary. The essence of his message was 
radical, especially the place he accorded to women. Reform and change was 
uppermost in his teachings, which is precisely what the Muslim revivalists and 
fundamentalists today have shunned. They are now succumbing more and more 
to the temptation of manipulating Islam for political purposes. 

This book is very relevant to understand the present situation of Muslim 
women in India. Kali has done a service by printing it. One hopes that the book 
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will be read widely and particularly by the so-called upholders of faith, who are 
trying to revive what is often not authentically Islamic. 


Zarina Bhatty 
New Delhi 


G. D. Sontheimer. 1993. Pastoral Deities in Western India. (Translated by Anne 
Feldhaus.) Delhi: Oxford University Press. Pp. 278. Rs. 185. 


Although there have been monographs on a few nomadic tribes and 
communities, pastoral groups in India have not received much attention in 
social anthropology. The pastoralists live by tending livestock and usually 
belong to forests, hills or arid tracts where the intensity of agriculture is less, the 
population sparse and means of communication meagre or absent. The settled 
villagers in some parts of India are not often friendly towards these pastorals 
and treat them as ‘outsiders’. The author attempts to fill this gap in knowledge 
by focusing on the religious life of the pastoralists of western Maharashtra and 
northern Karnataka. They are known as Dhangars or Gavlis in Maharashtra and 
Kuruba or Golla in Karnataka. Í 

Sontheimer conducted his fieldwork during 1967 and 1972. He has tried to 
establish a bridge between Hinduism, centred around the sacred texts and 
customs, and thoughts of pastoralists derived from their cults of folk gods and 
goddesses. The first three chapters of the book provide details about the 
ecological, historical and political background of pastoralists’ religion whereas 
the remaining chapters furnish details about encounters between pastoralists and 
agriculturists, leading to reciprocal ties and sharing of beliefs and practices. The 
book purports to show (a) the assimilation of pastoralism into an agrarian 
setting in recent times and (b) the dynamism inherent in the encounter between 
pastoralists and settled villagers. 

Apart from the process of Sanskritization which affected the pastoralists 
when they came into contact with the settled villagers, the values and norms of 
the Lingayats also influenced them. They adopted a vegetarian form of worship 
and built temples which later became popular centres of pilgrimage. Besides, 
the Lingayats, who were mainly traders by occupation, relied on the pastoralists 
to transport their merchandise in this region. Consequently, many pastoralists 
became the followers of the monotheistic Shaivism of Lingayats between the 
12th and 16th centuries A.D. 

During the last few decades, the dwindling forests and pastures have forced 
several pastoralists to settle down, albeit on a lower though more secure level in 
the villages. Their folk deities, such as Mhaskoba, Biroba, Jogeswari and 
Yellamma, have been gradually identified with the Shaivite deities of settled 
villagers. This process has facilitated the transformation of many pastoralists 
into tillers. But even in the sanskritised form, the deities have retained a 
capricious attitude towards their wards, and tend to inflict punishment even for 
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minor lapses. Hence, the relationship between pastoralists and their gods is one 
of anxiety rather than of repose. Their mythology has incorporated into itself 
encounters with settlers, the building of temples by prosperous herdsmen and 
the heroic conduct of their pioneers. 

Sontheimer’s book emphasizes three points: first, the complementarity 
between the nomadic forest and hill folk, on the one hand, and cultivating 
village dwellers, on the other. Second, he refers to the process of upward 
mobility which helps in the absorption of nomadic people into the caste society. 
Third, he shows that religion and ritual undergo change or modification in 
accordance with the changing occupational and spatial diversities. His work, in 
my view, has two shortcomings. First, in constructing the pastoralist universe, 
he has mainly relied on the latter’s mythology, oral tradition and his own 
interactions with them. Perhaps a somewhat different picture would have 
emerged if he had drawn on the settlers accounts in some detail. Second, 
although he has given some concrete instances of upward mobility among 
pastoralists, including their success in raising dynasties, yet he has not 
mentioned how many of them continue to belong to the economically deprived 
sections of the villages. 


C. N. Venugopal 
Centre for the Study of Social Systems 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


Geeti Sen. 1993. Perceiving India: Insight and Enquiry. New Delhi: Sage 
Publications and India International Centre. Rs. 400. 


This is a beautifully produced book. The essays are brief and joyous, though 
there are one or two ambassadorial addresses which could have easily been 
omitted. Sen’s prelude, ‘Image India’, speaks of the marvellous encounters 
between India and the West and the reasons for editing this collection. Some 
sense of that haunting fascination with India lingers on in the immediate 
experiences of our authors. And quite clearly Octavio Paz writes, ‘What I’ve 
seen here, what I say/the white sun erases.’ The excerpts on the subjects of the 
fabulous East are well chosen and provide backdrops for the sheer theatre of 
writings that follow. There is a great sense of intellectual joy, of plenitude and 
of ease—all of the papers have been written by members of a glittering elite. 
What one remembers however is the celebration of their emotion, not so much 
the substance of each argument. So these essays must be read like personal 
thumb prints, each one different, intricate and poetic, expressing the feelings 
that these poets, artists and scholars have when thinking of India. 

There is one essay which I will take as representative of this genre: Nirmal 
Verma’s ‘India and Europe—the Self and the Other’. I choose this for reasons of 
expediency and space. Verma’s integrative vision is symbolic of the 
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multi-layered vision of the book. The ‘discovery’ of India by the West, 
according to Verma, was a misfortune, because it created a ‘rupture between its 
past and present’ (p. 141). ‘Hindus could have been forced to be converted to 
Islam but those who refused and resisted, enjoyed all the civilizational space in 
which their past could breathe into the present, their present draw sustenance 
from the myths and symbols of the past. It was not the. ‘past’ discovered by 
Western orientalists, to be displayed in museums, or deciphered from ancient 
Sanskrit texts: it was not a body of mummified memories to be excavated from 
dead and long buried civilizations (p. 141). U. N. Ananthamurthy has called it 
the ‘coexistence of time in its different nuances—the bases of the creative 
paradox of Indian civilization’. Thus, the colonization of India, according to 
Nirmal Verma, was not merely an invasion of place, but actually more so of 
time, where the past becomes eternally present but somehow dead or distorted. 
This is an interesting book, opalescent and negative simultaneously, people 
forced to speak too’ rapidly on problems that have engaged them for a lifetime. 
The collection of photographs .is excellent, though Shalini Saran could have 
woven a more detailed symbolic analysis for those which she presented from 
the archives of a small town studio. Bharti Mirchandani too has understood the 
book perfectly while designing its cover. She has used a photograph by 
Achinto, ‘The Bride’, which is clear and delicate, with its filigree of bamboo 
-leaves as a background, but the hard cloth bound jacket has the same woman in 
the skull bareness of the photographic negative. To me, that is how India is—the 
intensity of experience and life, and behind it an almost cosmic personal 
loneliness because we remain a people indecipherable even to ourselves. 


Susan Visvanathan 
Hindu College 
Delhi. 


Gurpreet Mahajan. 1992. Explanation and Understanding in the Human 
Sciences. New Delhi: Oxford University Press. Rs.150. 


Gurpreet Mahajan’s book is a,major contribution to the methodology and 
philosophy of social, cultural and human sciences. She develops the argument 
that the ‘narrative mode’ is a potentially fruitful mode of explanation. Mahajan 
considers the causal mode of explanation as the basic constituent of positivism 
signifying unity of scientific method. In the Preface she writes that ‘. . . most 
philosophers of social sciences accepted the notion of empirical validation, 
correspondence, objectivity and universality that informed positivism. What 
they argued against was the belief that scientific analysis involved a value-free 
and systematic collection of raw facts’. According to her, Popper’s 
‘hypothetico-deductive model’ of scientific explanation and Kuhn’s conception 
of ‘the paradigmatic stage of normal science’ helped these philosophers of 
science to redefine and rehabilitate the concepts of positivist discourse. But 
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Mahajan highlights some of the inherent contradictions in the causal model of 
explanation, which is a logical derivation of the event to be explained 
(explanandum) from a set of initial conditions and general laws. She ‘points out 
that regularity of association does not always represent a causal donnection. 
Moreover, events in the social world do not identically repeat themselves to 
establish a law. 

Mahajan examines three other approaches which have dominated the social 
sciences for several decades: reason-action explanation, hermeneutic 
understanding and the narrative. In these modes of inquiry which are essentially 
non-causal, the role of the human agency is highlighted. The narrative and the 
reason-action explanation were known to historians before the rediscovery of 
the hermeneutic philosophy. At present hermeneutic understanding is 
compatible with the narrative mode. At this point she redefines the narrative 
mode thus: ‘It is no longer seen as a chronological presentation of events 
one-after-another, or as a story with a beginning-middle-end structure: it is 
conceived of instead as a mode of configuration . . .’ 

Mahajan prefers the term ‘human sciences’ or geisteswissenschaften to that 
of ‘social sciences’. For her, the term social sciences highlights the collective 
and social element of the human enterprise and concerns only those activities 
which ‘have a more enduring structure’. But the human sciences are concerned 
with the systematic study of the ‘creations and products of human spirit’ 
constituted individually or collectively. She is, however, liberal in arguing that 
there may be different modes of inquiry for a particular occurrence or object. 
The pattern of conceiving an object is elastic rather than static. 

Unlike the causal explanation, the reason-action explanation according to 
Mahajan, is teleological in nature. While cause is followed by effect, in 
reason-action model the ‘desired end state’ is posited first in terms of both logic 
and time sequence. Explanation in terms of cause and effect undermines the 
concepts of action and reason as well. However, the reason-action approach is 
more suitable to explain the ‘action’ of individuals. Mahajan has given a clear 
exposition of the hermeneutic philosophy in the third chapter. But before 
switching over to the theory of the narrative she raises a subtle question as to 
‘whether reading is merely a way of acquainting ourselves with the other’. 
According to her observation this point is undermined in the hermeneutic 
understanding. In the fourth chapter Mahajan anchors on the narrative or the 
historical narrative which is a ‘special kind of story with its own distinct 
attributes’. While a story unfolds a series of happenings, a narrative is more 
than a linear or chronological enumeration. The adherents of the narrative agree 
with reason-action explanation and hermeneutic understanding in emphasizing 
the non-causal nature of the human sciences but at the same time are keen in 
making ‘a further distinction between the social sciences and history’. 

Mahajan does not regard any particular method as privileged. For her, 
historical necessity or choice of any mode of inquiry should be considered as a 
mark of just contingent privilege. She holds that a particular mode of 
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investigation may enjoy some correlational advantage as regards the particular 
theme of investigation. But the narrative mode has some relative or contingent 
privileges over the other modes of explanation and understanding. First, the 
narrative is more adequate than reason-action explanation in exposing an event 
in its specificity. Second, the narrative is efficacious in supplementing the 
hermeneutic account and embodying the historical consciousness. Third, the 
narrative is also helpful in joining the gulf between Verstehen and Erklarer and 
reconciling determination and intentionality. ‘Subjectivity’ is rescued in the 
narrative from the causal reduction of positivism and abstract attributelessness 
of idealism. From this Mahajan deduces the political implication of the 
narrative. She is emphatic when she states that: ‘. . . the narrative is essentially 
a signifier of a new type of politics and protest . . .’. She concludes her thesis by 
reposing faith in the possibility of an adequate narrative which would subsume 
the various commensurable configurations of human ‘reality. This humanistic 
approach to social sciences and their methodology, based upon ‘the narrative’ is 
a valuable contribution for which the author needs to be congratulated. 


Gautam Biswas and Arindam Mallick 
Department of Philosophy 
University of North Bengal, Darjeeling 


Jaspal Singh (ed.). 1993. Contributions to the Sociology of Work and 
Organizations. New Delhi: National Book Organization. Pp. 170. Rs. 250. 


This volume is a collection of eight papers on divergent themes. Matejko 
discusses organizational behaviour in terms of group dynamics, decision 
making and communication. But this paper lacks systematic substantiation. E. 
Larsen presents a model for understanding the convergence of ‘political and 
economic structure of already industrialized nations’ in a lucid style (p. 28). E. 
Krande and B. Rasmussen report on their research on women engineers in 
Norway where a strong bias exists against their entry into top managerial 
positions. A. L. Ellingsaeter focuses on the involvement of part-time women 
workers in Norway in trade union activities. Length of working time, 
socioeconomic status and types of organizations are some of the factors that 
affect women’s membership in unions. B. Arora presents three models of 
participative industrial management in three differing politico-economic 
regimes, viz., India, West Germany and Yugoslavia. The success rate is related 
to difference, value systems and institutional arrangements in these countries. P. 
Singh surveys 14 R&D groups in India to relate the socioeconomic background 
of the scientists with their effectiveness. R. Venkataraman compares work 
Situations of doctors in Japan and India and discovers that Japanese doctors 
enioy more job satisfaction and autonomy. B. Bal analyzes myths, legends and 
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rituals of smiths in Punjab to point out that their work culture has not changed 
despite technological changes 

The lack of conceptual unity of the volume is perhaps reflected in the 
lengthy title of the book itself. One cannot resist observing that a 170-odd page 
book carries a price tag of Rs. 150! 


Pariyaram M. Chacko 
Department of Sociology 
North-Eastern Hill University, Shillong 


K. C. Alexander and K. P. Kumaran. 1992. Culture and Development: Cultural 
Pattern in Areas of Uneven Development. New Delhi: Sage Publications. Pp. 
203. Rs. 195. 


This is concerned with understanding the role of culture in social and 
economic development. The authors focus their study on relating patterns of 
culture with development. They make a distinction between culture 
(traditionally derived ideas and their attached values) and cultural system 
(conditioning element for further action). They divide culture broadly into two 
components—cognitive (knowledge) and evaluative (value adaptation) ideas. 
Development is defined primarily in terms of per capita income, and 
secondarily in terms of longevity of life, low mortality and fertility rates. 

The authors argue that development requires not only motivation for an 
improved level of living, but also knowledge to pursue appropriate kinds of 
action and values emphasizing those pursuits. The two together constitute an 
integral element of culture. While culture is an important stimulant of 
development, it is not the only source. Other sources, however, become 
effective only if they are supported by appropriate knowledge and values. The 
hypothesis of the study is that the pattern of culture varies with the level of 
development. To test this, three areas with different levels of development were 
purposively selected, that is, Azamgarh in eastern Uttar Pradesh, Saharanpur in 
western Uttar Pradesh and Trichur in Kerala. For purposes of detailed 
investigation, the study was restricted to a block in each of the three districts 
and a sample of 200 respondents from 5 per cent of the total number of villages 
of each block were selected through two stage random sampling procedures. 
The findings revealed considerable variations in the pattern of knowledge and 
values in the three areas. The authors seek to relate these variations to certain 
socioeconomic factors. The main contribution of the book lies in proving 
beyond doubt through the use of rigorous statistical procedures that a significant 
correlation obtains between culture and development. 

What is intriguing, however, is the way in which the authors pose the 
question regarding development. To attribute the variation in the socioeconomic 
status of the population in the three areas to variations in knowledge and values 
is not the best way of establishing a causal relationship. The authors ought to 
have probed all the institutional, structural and cultural factors that may cause 
variations in socioeconomic status. Had the authors probed deeper into the 
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causes of variations in the socioeconomic status of the population they would 
have considered questions pertaining to inequality and social justice which are 
closely related to the contents of development. 

Even within the given paradigm of study, the crucial question is not whether 
development produces a new pattern of culture (this seems quite obvious) but 
whether the pattern of culture produces different levels of development. To 
hold that culture is important even when other factors of development are 
present is a mere truism.’ Although the authors use rigorous statistical analysis 
to correlate culture and development, one wonders whether they had any 
success in controlling a large number of factors other than culture that might 
have been critical in accounting for the uneveness of development in the three 
areas chosen. . 


Virginius Xaxa 
Department of Sociology 
Delhi University 


Leela Gulati. 1993. In the Absence of Their Men. The Impact of Male Hie 
on Wages. New Delhi: Sage Publications. Pp. 174. Rs. 200. 


In this very readable, interesting and informative iik Leela Gulati has 
focused her attention on the issues of women and migration, and the challenges 
that women confront in coping with the absence of their husbands and sons who 
migrate to Saudi Arabia, Oman and Kuwait to earn a livelihood. This book also 
brings out the economic dimension of migration. There is a regular flow of 
foreign exchange remittances into the country from these male migrants. For 
the state of Kerala itself it has resulted in a 5-fold increase of remittances during 
1975-85. Leela Gulati has made use of the case study method which she 
successfully used in her earlier study of poverty amongst Kerala women. The 
core of the present book also consists of personal accounts of 10 women 
belonging to migrant households concentrated largely on the outskirts of 
Trivandrum city. The 10 case studies chosen from amongst the 37 households, 
consist of five Muslim and four Hindu families, and one Christian family. 
However, it is not the religious diversity which constitutes a significant criterion 
for selection. Important criteria for selection are the duration of the migration 
experience, the age and the timing of marriage, the residence of the wife in the 
migrants’ absence and the wife’s income-generating activity. 

These case studies are accounts of women in varying phases of the life - 
cycle, but sharing somewhat similar socioeconomic backgrounds. Gulati has 
brought out salient aspects of migration and the impact of migration on the 
standard of living, values and aspirations, and the cooperative spirit that obtains 
within the family as well as between families. She has brought out the changes 
that have come about in the life situations of these women, beginning from the 
stage. prior to male migration to the stage when the men actually reach their 
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destinations and start remitting their salary back home. In a postscript Gulati 
has also detailed the experiences of these women and their families after the 
Gulf war. 

Gulati shows that radicals changes occur within the family as the male 
member migrates to the Gulf. Male dominated families become female 
dominated. Their spending and saving habits change. The major conclusion is 
that low levels of income and high levels of uncertainty produce low levels of 
savings, whereas high levels of income ‘and relatively lower levels of 
uncertainty produce high levels of savings. This fact, which Gulati asserts, is 
contrary to the opinion of the economists, cannot be explained in terms of 
rational behaviour. 

- This book provides ethonographic data about women and about families 
which are affected by the migration of male members. The study also 
highlights the changes that occur in the socioeconomic structure due to Gulf 
migration. Though the study is confined to Kerala, Gulati’s findings have a 
general applicability. Male migration in Kerala has been well-documented but - 
it is the first time that the effect it has had on the families-left behind has been 
studied. 


Archana Singh 
Regional Services Division 
Indira Gandhi National Open University, New Delhi 


Naveed-I-Rahat. 1990. Male Outmigration and Matri-weighted Households : A 
Case Study of a Punjabi Village in Pakistan. Delhi: Hindustan Publishing 
Corporation. Pp. 123. Rs. 95. 


This book focuses on certain typical processes of social change occurring in _ 
several Asian countries. The author-examines the impact of male outmigration 
on the roles of women in a Punjabi village called Mehrabad in Pakistan. She 
points out that male outmigration does not necessarily threaten the stability of 
marriage. Male migration shifts power and decision-making roles from men to 
women. In the emerging matri-weighted households the influence of the 


` extended family is on the decline. The customary dominance exerted by 


mothers-in-law over their daughters-in-law has weakened. The mother’s 
workload, responsibilities, authority and decision-making power have increased. 
In coping with their new responsibilities women are inhibited by the Islamic 
culture of Pakistan because it restricts their range of formal contacts in society. 
Hence they are forced to develop and cultivate social networks with other 
women in the village to develop channels of communication, spread risks and 
share responsibilities. 

Despite the fact that women’s roles are changing due to outmigration the 
author notes that women are constrained by a growing trend towards 
conservatism and orthodoxy. The concepts of purdah, izzat and sharam tie 
down the women to the acceptance of a patriarchal order which is supported by 
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the trend towards fundamentalism. By developing the concept of 
matri-weightedness, Naveed-I-Rahat makés an important’ contribution to our 
understanding of the changing gender relationships, particularly in rural Muslim 
societies. 


Afroza Begum Yasmin 
Centre for the Study of Social Systems 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


Ramkrishna Mukherjee. 1993. Systemic Sociology. New Delhi: Sage 
Publications. Pp. 166. Rs. 195. ' 


The central thrust of the work is that the subject matter of sociology and 
methods of understanding and appraising society are possible through scientific 
procedures, and that sociology shares with other disciplines the character of 
social science. The pursuit of science becomes systemic when the different land 
marks of society are arranged sequentially and their modes of study classified 
accordingly. Both the composition and changes occurring in society are stressed 
and brought home to the readers by anchoring the presentation on the nature of 
the joint family, and on events and forces leading to the formation of the entities 
now treated as India, Pakistan and Bangladesh. In passing, the author places 
concepts of ‘Sanskritization’ and the ‘dominant caste’ at positions these could 
occupy in his system. 

Mukherjee selects five landmarks of society and the corresponding modes of 
coming to terms with each, which for the sake of brevity are being put in 
parentheses: (1) social action (sustained observation), (2) social behaviour 
(deduction), (3) social relationship (interpretation), (4) social institution 
(inference), and (5) social group (identification). These land marks appear to be 
arranged in a sequence of increasing complexity and require ever-increasing 
levels of mental ability to grapple with them. The terms behaviour and groups 
are given specific meanings by the author and assigned their places accordingly. 
The source of inspiration for these terms lies on the eastern side of the Atlantic. 
Be that as it may, the merit of the work lies in assigning the relevant mode of 
inquiry against each ‘land mark’ which also answers the question of the place of 
empiricism in the total effort. The readers are thus spared the polemics of facts 
vs theory; instead they are alerted to the use of five mental processes which they 
may adopt according to their abilities. An input of the eastern classical wisdom 
is made in the study of variations according to sthan, desh (place) kal (time) and 
patra (person or actor). The family in India is mentioned as a case of variation 
in form over time, and’a reference to the place of children and their expected 
role in different places of the world provides some lively diversion to the 
reader. Sanskritization has been noted by the author as if it were a case of 
homologous process mentioned earlier. Such an appraisal admits of alternative 
interpretation, and the author himself gives an example of this in his 
reinterpretation of dominant caste which ‘portends the class relations 
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established in Indian society from the British days’ and that the dominant caste 
‘does not display the characteristics of the caste system in India and only 
upholds the identification of a caste unity’. This is not the place to review the 
discussion on these terms, but it needs be stated that the two concepts do aid in 
the understanding of the object (caste) in what may be called the post-British 
(kal) India (sthan). Of course there would be no denying the central proposition 
of the author that in such cases evaluation of the relative efficiency of the 
currently posed syndrome will be called for and the statements treated as 
alternate hypotheses (p.150). 

The author considers the ‘yardsticks’ (p.135), a fossilized term in the metric 
age, to lie in value of life which he identifies to be commonly held by scholars 
and the common people. ‘They want humans to survive, have security in life, 
aspire for material prosperity in order to ensure survival and security and lead a 
wholesome life, and strive for mental progress in order to unfold the 
potentialities of each human’ (p. 135-36). In his earlier discourses, Mukherjee 
uses the phrase ‘Peace, Prosperity and Progress’ which has more transparent 
origins. All variations on value of life are curiously reduced to two, those held 
by the elite (expert) and the masses as if the variations within the two are 
homologous. The entire.discussion on the value of life and the nature of social 
reality has been Mukherjee’s long-term and recurrent pursuit which he has- 
institutionalized by setting up the Centre for the Appraisal of Social Reality and 
the Quality of Life. Of the three key phrases, ‘Appraisal’ and ‘Social Reality’ 
are treated in this ‘introductory’ work, and the ‘Quality of Life’ discussed in a 
companion volume. Two remarks before ending. This work provides an agenda 
for those who want to study a special society with the author’s treatment of 
Bengali society providing an efficient model. To a reference from one of the 
states on advice regarding a suitable syllabus to be formulated, Mukherjee’s 
answer was something like this, ‘What type of society do you have? Ascertain 
this first through seminars (and homologus exercises); then raise the question 
"How to study that?" and evolve the answer’. At that time the frame of 
reference or the mould for the study was not available. Now it is here, if the oft 
articulated desire or goal for a sociology for a region (state or society) is to be 
pursued seriously. Any takers! On the technical side, there is no index in the 
book and the quality of binding hardly justifies the difference of Rs. 100 
between the paper back and the hard bound edition. Finally, the sweetest page 
of the book reads ‘In Memory of I. P. Desai’, the simplicity and earnestness of 
the expression extending beyond social science. 


Brij Raj Chauhan 
Udaipur 
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Rekha Kaul. 1993. Caste, Class and Education: Politics of the Capitation Fee 
Phenomenon in Karnataka, New Delhi: Sage Publications. Pp.276. Rs. 275. 


When the country attained freedom in 1947, it was hoped that the standard 
of living of the teeming masses would be improved and traditional structures 
which perpetuated inequalities would be changed. Education was expected to 
act as an important agent of social change. The book under review shows that 
the existing social and political structures have stood in the way of realizing 
such aspirations. The book demonstrates that educational institutions are 
perpetuating traditional relations of power and authority. State regulations, 
instead of curbing such tendencies, have legitimized them. 

The author has collected a large mass of primary and secondary data. She 
has drawn an extensive sample from 19 private medical and engineering 
colleges and an intensive sample from four such colleges for her study. 
Comparative data has been collected from four government colleges. The 
sample was subjectively balanced with the help of certain key variables for 
quota control. The researcher then used the available records, circulated 
questionnaires, and conducted personal interviews. The data has been analysed 
with 57 tables. 

The author describes how private professional colleges are established by 
educational entrepreneurs who are politically well connected. They manage to 
pursuade the government to recognize their institutions so as to ensure the flow 
of government grants. They also collect hefty donations from parents who seek 
admission for their wards. Often the managements of these colleges do not give 
receipts for such donations. The money collected thus is used for building 
powerful vote banks. Managements of several of these medical and engineering 
colleges are set up by powerful caste associations and religious bodies. They 
build powerful political networks by offering seats free of cost or at’ 
concessional rates to important and influential persons to gain legitimacy and 
political patronage. 

The author finds that most of the students in the capitation fee colleges 
belong to well-to-do families who have access to money and information about 
the availability of such seats. Many of the students are unmotivated and are 
academically deficient. Teachers in such colleges are selected on the basis of 
caste and community criteria. They are poorly qualified and poorly paid. Such 
colleges lack proper teaching facilities. 

Education has thus become a saleable commodity. The capitation fee 
phenomenon has brought down the quality of education, perpetrated the social 
inequalities and contributed to the evil of black money. The author is of the 
view that social pressure has to be exerted from below to change the system of 
higher education. The author has done a splendid job in exposing the evils of the 
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capitation fee system. The book should interest a wide spectrum of social 
scientists, administrators and policy-makers. 


z Jaspal Singh 
Department of Sociology 
Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar 


Rudolf C. Heredia. 1992. Tribal Education for Community Development. A 
Study of Schooling in the Talasari Mission Area. New Delhi: Concept 
Publishing Company. Pp. 247. Rs. 300. 


Education, particularly at primary and secondary levels, as designed for 
non-tribal Indian children is not suitable for the tribal context. Schools in tribal 
areas are hardly able to fulfil the objectives of primary education. Adult 
illiteracy figures and the school dropout rates among the tribal population testify 
to the tragic failure of the formal school system in tribal areas. This is due to 
many constraints which hamper the educational system among the tribal 
communities. One is the inability of the educational system to create any kind 
of sustained interest among the tribals. Government sponsored educational 
programmes are not specially designed to reach the tribal student, who is 
distinctively different from the student of the ‘mainstream’. 

Keeping this necessity of an education programme that reaches the poor 
tribals, Talasari Mission, a Christian organization, has successfully 
experimented with the educational system among the tribals which has also 
contributed to community development at large. The Mission, located in the 
Thane district-of Maharashtra, has a long history of spreading primary 
education among the Warli tribals. It runs 11 schools, of which more than half 
are 30 years old and one even 50 years old. Most of these schools offer facilities 
for secondary school education as well. This book reports Heredia’s research on 
the performance of the Mission schools in comparison to government and 
private schools, in promoting tribal education and community development. 
The author. points out significant constraints such as income, work and language 
of instruction in the promotion of tribal education. He holds that poverty 
coupled with familial agricultural production draws children out of school as 
they are needed in the fields. He also believes that the reason for schools not 
fulfilling goals of education among the tribals is the astonishing indifference on. 
the part of educationists to the local languages (p. 25). 

In the book the author has traced the history of the Talasari Mission and 
analyzed the data he collected from students, their parents and their teachers. 
His conclusion is that education, both formal and non-formal, conscientization 
and vocationalization will go a long way in giving the sense of autonomy that 
the tribals need to integrate themselves into the mainstream of society without 
sacrificing their identity or dignity (p. 187). He suggests various strategies to 
promote tribal education by stressing the community school as critical for 
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development. He has, however, not been able to provide a detailed programme 
of implementation. Perhaps this is because he is unable to clarify the meaning 
of ‘autonomy’. This work is highly informative for sociologists of education. 
Its value would have been énhanced had the author sought to articulate his data 
in a theoretical framework. - 


T.V. Gopalachari 
Centre for Area Studies 
Osmania University, Hyderabad 


Susanne Thorbek. 1994. Gender and Slum Culture in Urban Asia. New Delhi: 
Vistaar Publications Pp. 223. Rs. 225. 


Susanne Thorbek has been involved in the study of slums and women for 
quite some time now. She lived in a slum in Copenhagen while studying at the 
university and has written a book on women living in a slum in Bangkok. Her 
research experience gives her a clear perception of many of the conflicts—both 
internal and external—that slum dwellers have to encounter and a deeper and 
more precisely focused understanding of the lives of women who live in the 
slums. 

In her earlier work on women from Khlong Foey, the largest slum in 
Bangkok, she revealed that women who were immiserized by the processes .of 
development were pushed out of the countryside to eke out a livelyhood in the 
rapidly developing city. She vividly portrayed the difficulties they faced in 
surviving in the city, having to rely on temporary and insecure work in the 
informal sector. Many were even forced into prostitution. 

In this book, Thorbek shifts her gaze on the of women in a slum called 
Ratmalana, in Colombo, Sri Lanka. Here her focus is more on gender relations 
and identity and their impact on slum culture. Thorbek believes that a specific 
slum culture does develop as an outcome of oppressive living conditions and 
social relationships. She finds stark contrasts in the gender situation between 
the Bangkok slums and Ratmalana. Gender discrimination exists in both the 
slums but in Ratmalana it exhibits an exceptionally brutalizing and 
dehumanizing aspect. Thorbek brings out the horrifying, debasing and 
humiliating lives of women in Ratmalana because of the accentuated patriarchy 
of Sri Lankan culture. Although Sri Lanka was once a welfare state and the 
women highly politicized, they are condemned to lead a lonely, suffocating, 
kin-centred life in which their identity is defined solely by their family roles.’ 
They have no bonding with others of their kind, no warm and authentic family 
support and no control over their sexuality and destiny, contrary to their 
counterparts in Khlong Toey, who, though caught in the struggle for survival, 
and also confronted with patriarchy, have more freedom and lead a less 
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confining existence. This, in spite of the fact that Sri Lanka and Thailand share 
a common belief in Theravada Buddhism. 

Women’s situation in Ratmalana is compounded by unimaginable poverty, 
much worse than in Bangkok, which reduces all relations to a matter of money 
and breeds selfishness and callous insensitivity. The two lengthy interviews that 
Thorbek conducted with slum women are shocking revelations of the agony and 
the grimness of women’s existence in Ratmalana. They portray the 
schizophrenic and fragmented existence of the women who are caught between 
a highly stringent patriarchal code and the compulsions of daily life which set 
their lives on a divergent course. Thorbek affirms that slum culture can 
engender urban ‘social movements and enter into active interplay with radical 
political strategies but she feels that the scope and dimension of the latter would 
very much depend on gender relations and the position of women in the slums. 

Thorbek’s tools of investigation are what she calls anthropological and soft 
sociological methods. Soft they may be, but she uses them deftly as a scalpel to 
make visible hidden interstices and crevices of human existence which might 
have remained unexposed by the sole use of the supposedly more scientific and 
objective statistical methods. She fathoms depths which statistics could never 
have reached. She also sees to it that her protagonists are given voices—they, 
have been muted and relegated to the ‘culture of silence’ for too long by social 
scientists. This book should prove a soul-searching and disturbing reading for 
all those working on. women’s problems. It is bound to rivet the attention of the 
more sensitive and discerning readers and lead them to a closer and more 
critical examination of women’s position in cultures nearer home. f 


© Saraswati Haider 

Centre for the Study of Social Systems 
School of Social Sciences 

New Delhi 


Vandana Shiva. (ed.). 1993. Minding Our Lives: Women from the South and 
North Reconnect Ecology and Health. New Delhi: Kali for Women. Pp. 164. 
Rs. 160. 


The inability of the theory of class to explain all aspects of exploitation, on 
the hand, and the contributions of feminists as well as environmentalist 
critiques, on the other, have altered the nature of debate on women in society. 
A stage is now set where the complementarity of these viewpoints is visible but 
awaits articulation as a general theory .of society. In this context, books that 
appear to be making these connections such as the one under review are bound 
to raise one’s expectations. This is a neatly produced collection of eleven 
articles, dealing with aspects of the crisis of human survival and women’s 
initiatives. Drawn from different walks of human experience and different 
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countries, these articles attempt to highlight the crucial role that women play in 
struggling against ecological exploitation as well as in creating alternatives. 

Broadly, the articles can be grouped into two sets. One set, consisting of 
four articles, deals with issues that cut across national boundaries. The other set 
deals with specific experiences. Vandana Shiva analyses the colonization of 
regeneration of plants and human beings—by the expanding capitalist patriarchy 
through its biotechnology networks—and the course of patriarchal power. She 
argues that the separation of men and women, mind and body, intellect and 
biology, the known and the unknown, gives patriarchy the power over women. 
The presumable male essence (mind, intellect and the known) stands in contrast 
to the female which is assumed to be natural, biological and non-innovative. 
Production of novel goods is defined as creativity whereas sustenance and 
regeneration are not. 

Shiva not only questions these assumptions but also provides a convincing 
critique of the economic notion of ‘production’ which does not recognize its 
associated ecological destruction. She then goes on to create a mirror image 
alternative. She hypothesizes that women are in a state of partnership with 
nature. Women are simultaneously reclaiming their own and nature’s activity 
and creativity. She separates women from men and ignores the need to 
acknowledge and incorporate the elements of partnership between them in 
developing her alternative theory. This partnership is brought out vividly in the 
other articles on the experiences of Thai, Maharashtrian and Fillipino peasant 
struggles. As a result, while she attacks 7 separation, she herself protects and 
promotes one type of separation! 

Rosalie Bertell writes of the havoc produced by the nuclear arms race and 
the self-destructive nature of the modern military economies. She is aware of 
the rapid destruction of life-forms and biodiversity, yet she believés that the 
‘survival of life on earth as we now know it’ will be acceptable to capitalism. 
Where this conviction arises from, despite the distintegration of the communist 
block and the current imperialist drive towards globalization, is-not clear. Her 
assumption is that a global crisis is bound to create conditions conducive to 
changed perceptions and responsible behaviour. She believes that in this 
endeavour, women should take the lead. 

Marilyn Waring critiques ecological economics in a very witty, perceptive 
and readable style. She forcefully brings home the market value of academic 
specializations which often have more to do with profitability than with reality. 
Mira Shiva’s article on environmental degradation and subversion of health is 
uneven, both in its geographical coverage and in its tackling of the thematic 
coverage. The health effect of environmental degradation and population policy 
are enumerated but not analyzed. A very critical area has thus been treated in a 
casual style with no effort made to substantiate the argument. 

The second set of articles deals with experiences of social movements, legal 
struggles and women’s groups. Among these the best, undoubtedly, is Ann 
Danaiya Usher’s analysis of AIDS as ecological collapse in Thailand. It traces 
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the penetration of multinationals into local economic structures, which 
gradually destroyed and changed the lives of the people and their surroundings, 
and finally appropriated the bodies of their young. She discusses the politics of 
these changes, the struggles of Thai peasants to save their lands and forests, and 
‘the emerging awareness of the politics of AIDS. She also shows how it dawned 
on the people that the problem of AIDS is rooted in the economic and political 
system rather than in the behaviour of the sex worker herself. She argues that 
the threat of AIDS will force a change in the traditional norms of women 
denying their own sexuality; being the ignorant ‘respectable woman’ no longer 
ensures safety. It will break the wall between the ‘virgin’ and the ‘whore’ which 
had only served to reinforce male domination. 

The other worthwhile article in this set is Indira Jaysingh and C. 
Sathyamala’s analysis of legal issues in the Bhopal disaster where the very 
crucial subject of ‘rights Jurisprudence’ is discussed. The need to change the 
terms of the discourse from individual to public rights over common resources 
is argued in the light of the Bhopal experience. 

Rita Sebastian explores the implications and the impact of ethnic conflicts in 
Sri Lanka on women and ecology. Though she provides some valuable insights, 
her focus on the Tamil population and her inability to look at India’s role 
critically makes her analysis incomplete. 

Penny Newman, Loreta B. Ayapan and T. G. Oliveros write separate articles 
on specific women’s movements for social justice, peasant struggles and sex 
discrimination. Ayapan highlights only women peasants but actually describes 
classes at war. On one side are the landlords (and their women) converting their 
land into industrial estates, and on the other side are the 100,000 Fillipino 
peasant families threatened with displacement, who view the landlord’s activity 
as a sell out. f 

Gail Omvedt traces the history of Shetkari Sangathana (a Maharashtrian 
peasant organization) and the emergence of ‘Stree Mukti’ (women power) in it. 
She argues that women have given a new turn to the peasant movement by 
introducing notions of alternative development. At the same time, Omvedt 
recognizes and acknowledges the significant role of male leadersip in building 
and guiding this woman power. She also mentions the peasants’ awareness of 
the problems of new capitalist agriculture and their ability to cre. te sustainable 
village-based agro-industrial economies. No light is thrown ho vever, on the 
actual creative experiences of agricultural labourers, marginal and oor peasants 
in this area, or of peasant resistance to the green revolution anywhere else. 

One remarkable feature in this book is the term ‘class’ which is conspicuous 
by its absence. ‘Communities’ are what is acceptable to most authors. Most of 
the articles constantly homogenize populations by using this term. Further, in 
recognizing the role of communities, half of the community is consciously 
ignored. Perhaps they feel that if you do away with men, you will do away with 
patriarchal modes of thinking as well. In brief, then, the book does not take us 
beyond what is already known: that women are affected by ecological 
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degradation and that they often take initiatives in fighting this degradation. Most 
of the contributors, after starting from a much broader canvas, ultimately retreat 
into a ‘women only’ perspective. They thereby lose an opportunity to evolve an 
alternative framework of struggle, which can link all humane processes within 
life, including feminist struggles. The experiences narrated by various authors 
contradict the editor’s defence of eco-feminism. The effort to tie the articles in 
this common frame appears strained. Her sweeping generalizations—such as 
women have deeper ecological insights than men; the development process (in 
the Third World) has pushed women to work for production and for sustenance, 
and pushed men into military and profit-seeking activities— are, at best, 
simplistic. 

For the articulate, upper middle-class eco-feminists, the recognition of the 
dependence, both social and psychological, of the less privileged women is 
perhaps more of an embarrassment than an issue to be tackled. It is thus 
considered more important to highlight the bravery of women than to 
understand the ways and means through which women too participate in the 
destruction of the environment and of themselves. Thus, while these . 
eco-feminists are enchanted by the woman’s sustenance (including subsistence) 
they tend to miss the dialectics of her situation. Her progress from saving the 
family to saving the community is not just a logical extension of her subsistence 
role. It involves a creative process of self-realization which is the basis of the 
emergence of that elusive inter-dependence which continues to be a mistrusted 
notion. i 

The eco-feminists also seem to miss the point that wherever women have 
entered struggles only in defence of their subsistence roles, they have gone 
back to their traditional domain after the struggle. It is only those women who 
have learnt to accept the challenges of new roles who sustain the feminist 
struggle. The criticality of breaking the boundaries of sustenance roles and the 
humanizing influence of inter-dependence for both women and men has not 
been incorporated into their theoretical framework. 

_ The tenuous status that a woman has in society undoubtedly gives her a 
very different perspective on social and resource management and on 
technological alternatives. However, her uniqueness—seen independently of 
historical processes, class formations, ideological, ethnic and caste divides— 
does not take the debate further. These forces not only determine the levels of 
sustenance roles (from subsistence to consumerist life-styles) but also the 
degree of sensitivity towards nature (ranging from the Thai elder’s fighting 
spirit to break the monotony of rubber plantations with mango trees, to the mink 
and pashmina-clad women across the globe). If the divide between women and 
men in their struggle for survival is also to be tackled by feminists then these 
aspects of reality must be addressed. Minding our lives alone will not do. 


y Imrana Qadeer 
Centre for Social Medicine and Community Health 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 


Managing Editor’s Report 1989-94 


In 1989 the Managing Committee of the Indian Sociological Society 
decided to appoint a Managing Editor for a term of five years to clear the 
accumulated backlog in the publication of Sociological Bulletin (Bulletin, 
henceforth) and to enhance its quality. Since I had been associated with the 
editing of the journal in my capacity as Treasurer of the Society during 1987-89, 
I had the privilege of being nominated as the Managing Editor. The then 
President of the Society, Professor P. C. Joshi, spelt out my goals as: 


i) updating the publication schedule and 

ii) providing opportunities for Scholars from the remote corners of the 
country to contribute to the journal. I was asked to take a constructive 
and helpful editorial attitude towards their contributions. 


It was only when I made attempts to achieve these objectives did I realise 
that to some extent they were mutually contradictory. I urged the referees to 
provide detailed and helpful suggestions when I sent them papers for evaluation 
and followed it up by providing my own notes, comments and observations on . 
the papers. The work involved proved to be stupendous and instead of clearing 
the backlog, it added to the delay. At that time, it seemed as if the journal had 
been caught in a vicious circle. Because of the delay in publication, ` 
contributors preferred to send their better papers elsewhere. The Bulletin , 
therefore, had to make do with the available papers of indifferent quality and 
special efforts were required to salvage at least some of them. Problems created 
by delay in publication lead to paucity of good papers and intensive editing, 
which in turn contributed to further delay. Combining the two separate 
Numbers of the Bulletin in one volume, inviting guest editors to organize 
special Numbers on selected themes and delegating the work of detailed copy 
editing and proof-reading to professionals were some of the measures taken. 
The Secretary, Professor T. K. Oommen, who had then assumed office as the 
President of the International Sociological Association, used his extensive 
national and international contacts to solicit contributions for the Bulletin. A 
new division of labour developed within the Editorial Board. While the 
Managing Editor concentrated on the nuts and bolts of publication, the 
Secretary and the President used their good offices to attract papers from 
diverse sources. These efforts improved the flow of papers but the delay 
persisted even as Professor A. M. Shah and Professor B. S. Baviskar took over 
as President and Secretary respectively. The newly constituted Editorial Board 
diagnosed the basic problem as delay and hence decided that efforts should be 
concentrated on regularizing the publication schedule and on publishing the two 
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Numbers separately and on time: Both Professor Shah and Professor Baviskar 
continued the work of the earlier team to encourage scholars to send their better 
papers to the Bulletin . It was decided that intensive editorial work should be 
carried out only on promising papers. These efforts yielded results in the sense 
that by December 1993, a stage had been reached when, as one Life Membe 
put it, ‘we can hope to see the publication of the 1994 volume in 1994 itself’. 
When the new Editorial Board with Professor Yogendra Singh as President and 
Professor S. L. Sharma as Secretary took charge in January 1994, the problem 
of backlog of publication had assumed manageable proportions. After a long 
gap of publishing combined Numbers, it was possible to release the March 
1994 Number in July 1994. The present Editorial Board, however, recognizes 
that the problem of delayed publication is far from over. To further enhance the 
flow of good contributions and to make the journal a lively forum it has been 
decided to have a special section devoted to research in progress. The journal 
will also conduct symposia on topics of current sociological interest. The 
Editorial Board is keenly aware that to regularize the publication schedule 
further it is important to finalise each Number at least three months in advance. 
This is necessary to ensure against disruptions caused by factors beyond one’s 
control such as the non-availability of paper, power-cuts and the like. It is a 
pleasing thought to note that it is now possible to undertake such advance 
planning. There are at least six papers lined up for the next Number. 

Some Life Members of the Society have offered a few constructive 
criticisms of the work done in the last five years. One of these pertains to the 
over representation of contributions by foreign scholars, and the other is in 
regard to the need to give the journal a true all-India character in terms of the 
themes as well as in terms of the regional background of the contributors. In 
this regard, I report here the tentative findings of a content analysis of volumes 
38-43. It reveals that the 53 papers that have been published range over the 
following topics: Agrarian Structure, Caste, Class and Ethnicity, Gender Issues, 
Sociological Theory, Methodology, Social Change, Development and 
Modernization, Sociology of Science, Sociology of Health, Social Demography, 
Sociology of the Underprivileged, Education, Sociology of Movements, 
Religion, Family and Kinship, and Urbanization and Slum Culture. Papers 
relying on quantitative-mathematical reasoning, on intensive fieldwork and on 
historical research have been entertained. 

There are 12 papers which have been contributed by foreign scholars. Of 
these, three have been by Indians who are working in foreign universities, and 
two are by scholars from Asia and Africa. Of the remaining seven 
contributions, three are devoted to developmental issues in China and Latin 
America and four are on India. Interestingly, the journal has also published 
papers written by Indian scholars on non-Indian societies reflecting a growing 
trend in sociology in India. 

I accept the argument that Indian journals should give more opportunities 
for Indian scholars to publish their papers and reviews. But in regard to the 
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Bulletin such advice is misplaced because, as mentioned earlier, the Editorial 
Board takes extra pains to encourage Indian contributions. Further, foreign 
contributions published in the Bulletin indicate the high international prestige 
of the journal. 

I can vouch from my experience that to encourage scholars to contribute to a 
journal, it is necessary to maintain high editorial standards. It is only when a 
journal has a high reputation will scholars eagerly queue up to have their papers 
included. If the standards are lowered, a journal is likely to get caught in the sort 
of vicious circle mentioned above. 

There is a popular notion that in India most of the journals have been taken 
over by cliques. Such notions, when entertained and articulated by sociologists 
almost acquire the status of profound sociological truths about journals in 
general and about Indian journals in particular. My experience with the Bulletin 
would falsify such a notion. Of course, I have gained a large number of friends 
including those who got the Bulletin to publish their papers as well as those 
whose papers could not be accepted. I have actively used my network of 
personal relationships to interact with potential contributors and to get them to 
send their papers and reviews for the Bulletin . But I have somehow avoided the 
mistake of relying only on my friends and their judgements. Let me here give an 
example. Sometime ago it was decided to devote this Number (43: 2)to the 
papers read at the XX All-India Sociological Conference held in Mangalore last 
year. Accordingly, I requested all the authors of working papers to send me 
revised versions of their papers for their possible inclusion in this Number. 
They all promised but only one has arrived so far. Among those involved are 
my close friends, colleagues, and former students. If I had relied on this 
network this Number would have been further delayed! 

Another lesson I learnt as a Managing Editor is about the importance of 
packaging. A few years ago, acting on Professor T. N. Madan’s advice, I 
persuaded the Editorial Board to incur additional expenditure on the Bulletin to 
improve the layout, size and the cover design of its 1990 volume. The response 
was overwhelming; I received several appreciatory comments. Some even 
suggested that the quality of the papers had improved substantially, a comment 
with which I am not wholly in agreement. In fact, the earlier Numbers with 
which I was associated carried some excellent papers but the get up was perhaps 
so grim and stodgy that only a few had cared to read them. Good papers 
therefore deserve to be packaged attractively. The extra expenditure incurred on 
the new design is being made up by the growing list of subscribers. According 
to the balance sheet for the 1993-94 financial year, the Bulletin received about 
Rs. 47,000 in subscriptions. In the first eight months of the current financial 
year about Rs. 23,000 and US$ 1,350 have already been received. The new get 
up therefore justifies itself on academic, aesthetic as well as on economic 
grounds! 

I have had a run of good fortune in being closely associated with members 
of three successive Editorial Boards who have encouraged and supported me in 
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my work. They allowed me considerable autonomy and offered valuable advice 
when I asked for it. In particular, I should thank professors P. C. Joshi, T. K. 
Oommen, A. M. Shah, B. S. Baviskar, Yogendra Singh and S. L. Sharma who 
tempered my impetuosity with sagacious and timely suggestions and help. Dr. 
George Mathew as Treasurer ensured the smooth flow of funds and promptly 
arranged for the purchase of a laser printer for the Bulletin which enhanced its 
print quality. As Director of the Institute of Social Sciences, he has generously 
extended the facilities of his Institute for my work. The members of the staff of 
the Institute, Mr. Krishnan Namboothiri, Mr. P. N. Kuttappan, Mr. Madhu 
Nair, Ms. Rekha Gupta, Ms. Sapna Sharma, Mr. Balwant Singh and Mr. 
Bahadur Singh created a friendly and efficient work.environment. Shri Bharat 
Kumar of the Centre for the Study of Social Systems, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University provided me enthusiastic and cheerful secretarial assistance. To all 
these persons I owe a debt of deep gratitude. . 
I picked up a few of the finer points and nuances of editing from Ms. Omita 
Goyal who has copy edited some of the earlier Numbers. Ms. Bela Butalia who 
has now replaced ‘Ms Goyal, like Zen Buddhists -carries the art of 
meticulousness to new heights of perfection. 
oe M.N. Panini 


Announcement 


The Editorial Board has decided to introduce a new section titled 
Research in Progress: Scholars are invited to send brief reports 
highlighting the major findings of their ongoing research work. 

` A new section for symposia-on topics of current sociological interest 
will be introduced. shortly. Professor N. K. Singhi will make an 
introductory statement on The State of Sociology as a Profession. Dr. 
George Mathew will: make a similar statement on Corruption in Indian 
Society. Brief comments and observations made on these statements 
will be published in the forthcoming Numbers. 





OBITUARIES 
A. R. Desai 


Professor A. R. Desai (b.1915) passed away last month at the age of 79. By 
general reckoning, it is a good age to go, but not for A. R. Desai. No matter 
how many more years he may have lived, his loss would always have been an 
untimely one. It was his enthusiasm and zest for work that made it difficult to 
associate him with age, retirement, or even with slowing down. In fact, his’ 
intellectual energy and his readiness for combative and committed scholarship 
remained unflagging till the end. 

Those of us who were cutting our teeth in sodi in the late 1960s or 
early 1970s -had very few heroes within the discipline to look up to. Maoism, 
counter-culture, and other assorted forms of anti-establishmentarianism made it 
difficult for us to consider any one above 40 as worthy of emulation. Desai was, 
however, an exception. Not only did he give notice to the mainstream that 
Marxism had a place within sociology, but he also provided a forum in the 
Department of Sociology, University of Bombay, for radical-minded scholars to 
broaden their horizon of research. It is not easy to go against the tide and at the 
same time win the respect of the profession. That he was able to accomplish this 
with total authenticity tells us why he has left behind admirers in all age groups 
and from different walks of life. Quite unwittingly, he made his 
contemporaries, and with them the academic profession as a whole, acceptable 
to the young and restless in the heydays of the counter-culture; for if an 
exception could be made in one case, there was surely room to be charitable 
towards the rest. 

It has often been said that Desai had an enormous fund of goodwill towards 
the young. But this goodwill held no trace of patronage or condescension. 
When he was President of the Indian Sociological Society he invited both 
‘seniors’ and ‘juniors’ in the discipline, to participate as equals in all the panels, 
including the plenary session. This utterly human quality in Desai was most 
unusual, especially in professional circles, and yet he carried it off with such 
unselfconscious aplomb that no one could help but admire the instinctive 
generosity of the man. 

A. R. Desai was born in a very prominent family of Baroda. His father, 
Ramanbhai Desai, was one of the best known literary figures of Gujarat and an 
important official of Baroda state. Young Desai, however, did not stay back in, 
Baroda and take advantage of his family reputation and connections. Instead, 
he found himself being irresistibly drawn to Bombay and to the city’s growing 
working class movement. He began his career by taking a degree in law, and 
then worked under Professor G. S. Ghurye’s supervision for his Ph. D. in 
Bombay University’s Department of Sociology. Later, he became the Head of 
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the Department. For some time he was a member of the Communist Party of 
India but resigned from it in 1939 in protest against the party’s policy of 
supporting the British war effort following Nazi Germany’s attack on the Soviet 
Union. In 1953 he joined the Trotskyist Revolutionary Socialist Party, but his 
uncompromising intellectual honesty eventually forced him to resign from this 
organization as well in 1981. 

Desai’s first full-length work, The Social Background of , Indian 
Nationalism, was a trend setter not only for its Marxist academic orientation, 
but also for the way in which it cross-fertilized sociology with history. If 
today, this is an established methodology, it is due to Desai’s pioneering efforts. 
He subsequently wrote extensively on many subjects: on the Indian state, on the 
peasantry, and, of course, on democratic rights. While a majority of his 
contemporaries in sociology and social anthropology were doing the certifiably 
‘correct’ thing by studying villages, pollution taboos, minimal lineages, and 
other such civilizational issues, Desai broke rank and raised ‘India’ level 
problems in his scholarship. The relevance of the fact that India has been under 
preventive detention acts of one kind or another since independence, or that the ` 
Indian peasantry is dominated by capitalism, did not escape his attention and, 
indeed, framed his many research programmes. 

In keeping with his advocacy of committed scholarship, Desai encouraged 
translations of English texts into Indian languages, and single-handedly edited 
the Gujarati bi-monthly Padkar (literally, Challenge) from Baroda. , In the last 
years of his life he divided his time between Bombay .and Baroda, working 
untiringly at both places. Which is why in the end, when death eventually came 
to him, it was so untimely: we were all unprepared for the news. 


Dipankar Gupta 
Department of Sociology 
University of Delhi. 


B. N. Nanda 


Professor Bikram Narayan Nanda, passed away in the early hours of the 
morning of October 11, 1994. His untimely death has shaken the entire 
academic community. We are yet to come to terms with this loss. 

Dr. Nanda was born on 19 April 1955. After he completing his M. A. and 
M. Phil from the Jawaharlal Nehru University, he went to the University ‘of 
Keele, U. K., for his doctoral degree programme as Commonwealth Fellow. He 
was subsequently a Fellow of the Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, New 
Delhi. Recently he had returned from the New School of Social Research, New 
York, where he was a Fulbright Fellow. Bikram contributed a large number of 
articles and papers to newspapers, journals and edited volumes. His major work 
Contours of Change: Story of Bonda Highlanders (1994) came out just a day 
after his death. 
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Bikram joined the Department of Sociology, Jamia Millia Islamia as a 
lecturer in 1977 and went on to become a Professor and Head of the Department 
in 1989. Writing was both a joy and pain for Bikram. His writings have a lyrical 
quality, buttressed by excellent ethnography. His descriptions are almost 
‘sensual’. One can see, feel and touch his experiences, as is amply demonstrated 
in his recent book. It took Bikram almost fourteen years of meticulous work to 
convert his Ph. D. thesis into a book. A sense of involvement and concern for 
his subjects was an important aspect of his methodology. 

Coming from a-small village in Orissa, through sheer diligence and an 
inspiring quest for knowledge, Bikram in a very short span of time achieved an 
academic excellence that few can manage in a life time. As a 
sociologist/anthropologist his works were characterized by sensitivity and 
humaneness. He tried to capture the angst of his age and the dilemma of 
seemingly unresolvable issues. The uncertainty of the quality of the future 
which we are willy nilly accepting and the erosion of many humane spaces in 
the more traditional societies was an issue of tremendous concern for Bikram. 

Bikram endowed his students with a legacy of doubt. He encouraged them to 
question and nothing even his own perceptions or formulations were sacrosanct. 
As a teacher, he was innovative. He developed a course on Participatory 
Sociology in the Department and opened up fascinating opportunities for study 
and research. He had a tremendous sustaining quality and pulled many students 
out of periods of tremendous doubt and uncertainty. 

Bikram was also an activist, not just an ‘ivory tower intellectual’. In 
academic pursuits as in real life he made an uncompromising critical evaluation 
of all issues, big and small. 


è Mohammad Talib 
Department of Sociology 

Jamia Millia Islamia 

New Delhi 
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Style-Sheet for Reviewers 


A good review should whet the reader’s appetite. or. warn n him/her against a 
poorly conceived or executed book. The review itself should be engaging and 
not a tedious narrative of the book’s contents. SB is an authoritative and lively 
journal, and this can be maintained only. with your help. .Your review should 
indicate both the substance. and the yalue of the book, as well as „provide a 
judgment on its success in achieving. its aims. 


In writing your E you may keep the following questions in mind: 


l Does the book have a. clear and significant thesis and methodology? 
, What is its originality? ; 
What is the quality of the author’s research and E 
„Is the book well written and clearly organized? - 
Is the appeal of the book ï narrow or broad? oats, 
Where does it fit in its field? In sociology generally? 


xe k% k H- 


Avoid simply listing the papers and contributors of a symposium or a 
collection. Feel free to devote most of your space .to the particular papers or 
ideas you find most stimulating. In reviewing a compilation .of papers by 
numerous authors, such as a volume of proceedings, avoid discussing the 
characteristics of the general.class of books. 

Let the merits of a good book be evident from your account of what is in it. 

Do not depend simply on expressions of enthusiasm to persuade the reader of its 
worth. If the book is part of a series and you wish to call attention to the merits 
of that series, please do so. If. you want to-disagree with the author, explain his 
or her position sufficiently so that the reader can follow the argument. Avoid 
making much over small defects; such criticisms may create a misleading 
impression of the book. Your judgements, positive as well as negative, should 
be on the contents of the book and not on the personality or character of its 
author. 
In your review, think of the book 2 asa vhe its principle themes or topics, 
its most interesting lines of argument. Do not write an abstract or a 
chapter-by-chapter outline. The finished review should give the reader a good 
idea of the substance of the book, of the author’s purpose in writing it, and of 
your estimate of her or his success in achieving that purpose. Sometimes that is 
all a review can profitably do. 

It is against the policy of SB to publish unsolicited reviews. If you are’ 
‘interested in reviewing books for SB, please write directly to the Managing 
Editor of the journal, specifying your field of interest and your specialization. 

Finally, and not the least, the Editorial Board and readers of SB appreciate 
economy and precision, as well äs directness, liveliness, and wit. `` 
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‘Please keep within the length allotted. Send us two copies of your review—with 
double line space —and keep one for your files. Please do not ever send a copy 
of your review to the author or editor ot the work in question; that has caused 
awkwardness in the past. 

„If you cannot submit your review on time, please let us know so that we can 
arrange an extension or find another reviewer. If you decide either that the 
book you have agreed to review does not merit a review in SB or that you are, 
for any reason, an inappropriate reviewer, please let us know immediately. 

If you have reviewed the book already or are committed to review it elsewhere, 
kindly ‘inform us at once so that we can find another reviewer. Since we want 
balanced judgements we expect you to decline to review a work ‘when a sense 
of overriding personal affection, obligation, competition or enmity’ exists with 
the author. 

Do not use a reference list, footnotes, or long quotations. Your references to 
other works should be incorporated in the text. 


Format 


Please set up your heading the following way (double line spaced). If possible, 
please provide us with a word count of your review: 


Word count:..... words 


Howard Becker. 1986. Writing for Social Scientists: How to Start and 
Finish Your Thesis, Book or Article Chicago : University of Chicago © 
Press. Pp. xii+180. Rs. 250. 


Text of Review 


Name , 
Designation 
Address 


Please remember to double space your review, leaving wide margins on 
each side. For reviews of more than one book, list the books in alphabetical 
order by author. 


Guidelines to Contributors 


1. The author-date method of ‘referencing’ minus the comma should be adopted within the text, 
e.g., (Bose 1989). Separate the year(s) of more than one work by an author with a comma, €.g., 
(Bose 1989, 1991) as also parts, volumes, chapters of a book, e.g. (Bose, Vol.I). The page 
number(s) should be separated from the rest of the reference by a colon and inclusive page 
numbers by a hyphen, e.g., (Bose 1989: 3) or (Bose 1989: 3-14). When citing more than one 

” author, entry should first be alphabetical and then chronological. Works of different authors 
should be separated by a semi-colon, e.g. (Bose, 1989, 1991; Geertz 1950). If a work by two 
authors is cited, both the names should be used, e.g. (Madan and Mazumdar 1961), In the case 
of a work by three or more authors use et al., after the first name, e.g. (Ghosh ef al. 1950). If 
the same reference is cited within a para ‘Ibid’, may be used and the appropriate page 
number(s) provided, e.g. (Ibid.: 66). Note that Ibid refers to the citation of the work 
immediately preceding it. Citations to specific quotations, observations or arguments will be 
regarded as incomplete if appropriate page numbers are not given. In citing gazetteers, reports 
and works of governmental commissions and institutions the name of the institution sponsoring 
the report should figure in the citation, e.g., (Government of India 1989). Name of the 
institution(s) should be spelled fully at the first occurrence and their acronyms used in ensuing 
references, e.g. (GOI 1989). 

2. Explanatory notes should follow the main text of the paper, and should be numbered serially in 
the sequence in which they are referred to in the text (where numbered superscripts should be 
used). References cited in the paper should be separately listed and must give the name of the 
author (initials or full name), the year of publication, title of article/paper, title of the journal or 
book, if any, volume number and pages for edited book, volume, number and page numbers in 
the case of the journal, place of publication and name of publisher of the book. When citing 
several papers from an edited volume, details of edited volume must be repeated in each 
citation. Some examples of SB’s referencing style: 

Delpit, Lisa. 1988. ‘The Silenced Dialogue: Power and Pedagogy in Educating Other People’s 
Children’, Harvard Educational Review, 16 (1): 34-40. 

Dube, Leela. 1988. ‘Socialization of Hindu Girls’, in K. Chanana (ed.). Socialization, 
Education and Women, pp. 60-75. New Delhi : Vikas. 

Geertz, Clifford (ed.). 1973. The Interpretation of Culture. New Delhi : Basic Books. 

Myrdal, Gunnar. 1968. Asian Drama : An Inquiry into the Poverty of Nations. Vol.I. New 
York : Twentieth Century Fund. 

3. Tables should be on separate pages and numbered serially with appropriate headings. Within 
the text tables should be referred to by their numbers. Artwork for maps, figures and charts 
should be provided separately. 

4. Use single quotation marks while quoting sentences or a single word/phirase, and double 

quotation marks for use within single quotes, e.g., ‘In the words of Delpit, the "womens’ 

question” is today . . .” Quotations of more than fifty words should be separated from the text 
and indented. Unless the entire sentence is a quote, the punctuation should be outside the 
quotation marks: ‘minority’, ‘majority’. 

5. Use universal ‘z’ and British rather than American spellings (colour, not color). Latitude is 
given to authors in italicization of words, but consistency should be maintained throughout the 
paper. The same holds true for the use of diacritical marks. 

6. Numerals from one to nine should be in words, and 10 and above in figures. However, the 
following should always be in figures: (a) distance—3 kms; (b) age—32 years old; (c) 
percentage—6 per cent; (d) centuries—13th century; (e) Years—1800s. 

7. Typescripts should be typed on one side of the sheet only with wide left and right margins. 
Please send duplicate copies of your articles. Double line spacing should be used for the text. 

8. If papers are accepted for publication, contributors will be required to send floppy disks 
containing the full text of the paper including notes, references, tables, charts and maps. Only 
floppies using the following software programmes are accepted: (1) Word Star (2) Word 
Perfect (3) Microsoft Word (4) ASCII. 

Authors must provide their names, ‘designation and official addresses with their papers. Authors 

will receive 25 free offprints of the paper. Additional copies can be supplied at cost price, and 

must be ordered and paid for in advance. Only papers which are not being considered for 
publication elsewhere and have not been published earlier will be entertained. Contributors are 
required to send a declaration to this effect. Papers and other editorial correspondence should be 
addressed to: M. N. Panini, Managing Editor, Sociological Bulletin, Centre for the Study of 
Social Systems, Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi 110 067. 
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